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AN OVERLOADED ASS. 


BY THE HON. SIR JOHN FORTESCUE, LL.D., D.LITT. 


. “that you be hanged 
by the neck till you are dead, 
and may the Lord have mercy 
on your soul.” 

The judge uttered the words 
with dignity and mopped his 
forehead. He had never in his 
life delivered a death sentence 
before; but he had begun his 
career many years ago at the 
English bar and had endeav- 
oured to maintain the tradi- 
tions of the English courts in 
the dingy court-room of Ste. 
Pélagie. The room, plain and 
bare, was crowded, mostly with 
Madrassi coolies, but with a 
sprinkling of negroes, male and 
female, and a few whites. The 
prisoner, a coolie boy of about 
sixteen, clad in dirty white 
shirt, jacket and trousers, rolled 
wild brown eyes round the 
court and the crowd, but made 
no sign. The Protector of 

mmigrants, who stood near 
him, touched him on the arm 
and translated the words of 
the judgeinto Tamil. A strange 
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guttural sound, broken by a 
dismal wail from one small 
group and a well-satisfied grunt 
from another, rose from the 
ranks of the coolies, and there 
followed dead silence. The 
hoarse note of a whistle from 
a departing steamer in the har- 
bour cut athwart the silence 
like a knife. A puff of trade- 
wind, bearing a warm scent of 
frangipanni from a neighbour- 
ing garden, for a moment over- 
powered even the odour of 
coolies and negroes, and the 
court awoke to life once more. 
A stout man in a bombazine 
frock-coat gave a sign to the 
two white-clad negro warders. 
The prisoner, still absolutely 
unmoved, was marched out 
between them. The judge rose 
and retired through a door 
at the back of his dais, and the 
crowd streamed out amid a 
babel of Tamil from the coolies 
and of consonantless Creole 
French from the negroes. Out- 


side the court three white men 
2A 
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stood in a little group under 
the shade of a clump of cab- 
bage-palms, watched the judge’s 
buggy vanish along the road 
that curved round the hill- 
side, and then turned to each 
other. 

“Well, that’s over,” said 
one of them in a strong Irish 
accent. He was the Attorney- 
General, a short stout man in 
an ill-fitting suit of grey flannel 
with a large squat helmet over- 
shadowing a pale pasty face, 
from which a pair of very small, 
sly, grey eyes peeped out above 
a forest of sandy moustache 
and beard ; “ that’s over.” 

“There wasn’t much diffi- 
culty about it,” answered the 
Protector of Immigrants, tak- 
ing off a dirty straw-coloured 
helmet, and brushing some dust 
from his shabby blue suit. 
“ The facts were simple enough. 
Here’s a little coolie takes a 
fancy to a girl who smiles, or 
whom he thinks to smile, upon 
another man. So he takes his 
cutlass and cuts her to pieces. 
Nothing new about that busi- 
ness, and no trouble in proving 
it, as you know.” 

“Have you ever prosecuted 
a man for murder before, Mr 
Riley ?”’ asked the third of 
the group, the stout man in 
the bombazine frock-coat. 

“T have not,” replied the 
Attorney-General, “but I de- 
fended a murderer many years 
ago on the west coast of 
Africa.” 

“Did you get him off, Mr 
Riley ? ” asked the Protector. 

“I did not,” answered Riley ; 
“that is to say, I did not get 
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an acquittal, but I saved his 
life, for not a man on the coast 
would hang ’um.”’ 

“I daresay not,” chuckled 
the Protector. “I shouldn't 
wonder if it were the same 
here. They tell me that there 
hasn’t been a man executed in 
Ste. Pélagie since the reign of 
George the Fourth, and that’s 
—let’s see, this is 1882—more 
than fifty years ago.” 

“And what did they do 
then?” asked the Attorney- 
General. 

“Oh, then there were troops 
in the barracks,” answered the 
Protector, “and they got a 
serjeant to do it. An old 
nigger at Gouyave,” and he 
waved his hand towards the 
leeward end of the island, 
“told me that he remembered 
it—he was a slave then—and 
told me the name of the ser- 
jeant, Mallin or Mollin, or 
something of the kind. He 
died within a fortnight of the 
execution, and every nigger 
knew his grave at the windward 
end of the military cemetery 
under a big sand-box tree.” 

“Ah!” gaid the Attorney- 
General, shaking his head, “ it’s 
likely enough that his fee was 
half a dozen bottles of rum, 
which would account for it. 
But we,” and he bowed slily 
towards the stout man in the 
bombazine frock-coat, “may 
safely leave the matter in the 
hands of our friend the Provost- 
Marshal here.” 

“To be sure,” echoed the 
Protector pleasantly; “the 
hanging will be your job, Mr 
Bolland.” 
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The stout man quivered and 
turned pale. ‘‘ You don’t think 
it will come to that ? ” he asked 
anxiously. 

“Ye'll have to hang ‘um, 
yell have to hang ’um,” reiter- 
ated Riley with a cheerful 
smile but unmistakable energy. 
“When the colony, at a time 
of great financial stringency, 
pays large salaries to public 
servants for the performance 
of certain duties, those duties 
must be punctually discharged.”’ 
He rolled the phrases pomp- 
ously off his tongue and re- 
peated pleasantly, “‘ Ye’ll have 
to hang *"um.”’ 

The Protector sniggered. The 
Attorney-General was a power- 
ful official with whom it was 
good to stand well, and the 
Protector was not a man to 
lose an opportunity. ‘“‘ Mr 
Riley’s right,”’ he said ; “‘ you'll 
have to hang him, Mr Bolland.” 

“ But surely, Mr Riley,” Bol- 
land burst out, ‘‘they’ll never 
hang a mere boy like that. 
Why, his wrists were so small 
that they slipped through all 
my cuffs. I had to have a 
pair altered to fit him, and a 
great bother it was. Surely 
His Honour—surely you——” 

“The matter will come up 
for consideration by the Execu- 
tive Council, of which, as you 
know, I am a member,” cut in 
Riley with great importance. 
“If your opinion is required, 
you will be called upon in 
proper course to deliver it. 
Meanwhile I ask ye to be good 
fnough to abstain from en- 
deavouring to put pressure upon 
the chief law officer of the 
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Crown to interfere with the 
course of justice.” 

“‘I—I beg your pardon, I’m 
sure, Mr Attorney,” stammered 
Bolland; “I assure you that 
I had no idea——” 

“ T acquit ye of all evil inten- 
tion, Mr Bolland,” said Riley 
condescendingly, ‘‘ but a public 
servant should keep a guard 
upon his tongue. Good morn- 
ing, Mr Barker ; good morning, 
Mr Bolland. I must be getting 
home to luncheon, for I am 
very busy.” And he walked 
to his buggy, which was await- 
ing him at the court-house, and 
drove off along the road that 
had been taken by the Chief 
Justice. It was the only road 
in the island along which it 
was possible to drive a buggy, 
and its length was something 
under two miles. 

Barker put on his helmet 
with a faint smile of amuse- 
ment lurking about his mouth, 
and said, “‘ Well, Mr Bolland, 
I think that I shall be getting 
home to luncheon too. You 
want nothing more of me at 
present, do you ? ” 

“ N—n—no,” stammered 
Bolland, hesitating. ‘‘ By the 
way, Mr Barker,” he blurted 
out, as they walked along 
together, ‘‘ if—if it should come 
to—to hanging this wretched 
lad, do you—do you think that 
you could get one of your 
immigrants to—to do the busi- 
ness ? ” 

Barker stopped, turned about 
and looked him full in the face. 
“No, I don’t,” he said, “and 
don’t ask me to do such a 
thing. If I could find one, 
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which is out of the question, 
his life would not be safe in 
the island, and you would have 
to pay his passage to some 
other island and for maintain- 
ing him there. I don’t know 
if you are prepared to do that.” 
He made a significant pause 
and watched Bolland wince 
under it. “‘ But even if you 
are, I warn you that you must 
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expect no help from me.” He 
walked up to a ragged pony, 
whose bridle was tied to the 
rails of the court-house, set 
the reins free, hoisted himself 
into the battered saddle and 
rode off with his long legs 
dangling far below the stirrups. 
“Tm quit of this business 
now,” he said; “it lies in your 
hands, Mr Bolland. Good day.” 


Il. 


Bolland took off his dirty 
helmet, pulled out a large, 
cheap, gaudy-coloured hand- 
kerchief, turned about to face 
the trade-wind and wiped his 
brow. Below him lay the 
town, a little cluster of white 
houses with shingled roofs 
climbing up the steep sides of 
the hill, interlaced by little 
threads of narrow cobble-stoned 
streets. Though for over a 
century in the hands of the 
British, it still preserved its 
French character. Beyond it 
smiled the little harbour, a 
ragged trefoil of vivid trans- 
parent blue, broken by patches 
of deep sapphire where the 
bottom suddenly plunged into 
pits of unusual depth. Beyond 
the harbour again rose volcanic 
hills that were almost moun- 
tains, covered with dense forest 
except near the base, where the 
trees had been cleared to make 
place for stretches of rich red 
soil, blocks of waving sugar- 
cane, and, on the lower hills, 
glossy plantations of cacao. 
On his right the picturesque 
old masonry of Fort Frederick 


marked one horn of the entrance 
to the port and masked the 
other. And over all the tropical 
sun blazed down from a cloud- 
less blue sky, and the trade- 
wind whistled merrily through 
the palm - branches over his 
head, bending over a great 
scarlet hibiscus till it almost 
touched his cheek. One of the 
loveliest little spots in the 
lesser Antilles lay before the 
eyes of Aloysius Bolland, but 
he heeded it not. He glanced 
to his left, caught sight of the 
flag flying over the low white 
bungalow called Government 
House, and shuddered. He 
looked to his front and saw 4 
coasting schooner slide grace- 
fully into the harbour, round 
up into the wind, and let her 
sails sink down upon the deck. 
He heard the rattle of her 
anchor-chain, watched her sit- 
ting naked on the water with 
her spars burning like fire i 
the sunshine, and shuddered 
again. He had made some 
miserable journeys in coasting 
schooners. He looked wearily 
to his right and saw some 
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bustle of blue-clad men within 
the fort aS a white-jacketed 

e rode among them. The 
Inspector of Police was visiting 
the police barracks, doubtless 
with a view to the reception of 
the prisoner—Bolland’s prisoner 
—who was to be confined within 
those grey walls. And he shud- 
dered again, more dismally than 
before. 

Aloysius Bolland was one of 
those deplorable figures, a 
broken- down planter. His 
grandfather, a military officer 
who had settled in the island, 
had been a wealthy man and 
amagnate. His father, despite 
the abolition of slavery and of 
protective duties, had likewise 
cut a certain figure, having 
been a member of the Legis- 
lative Council, and therefore 
the Honourable Aloysius Bol- 
land. But he had left his 
estate heavily encumbered ; 
and his son, of the second 
generation born in the tropics, 
possessed neither the capacity 
nor the energy to set matters 
right. In his simple way he 
had made an effort to retrieve 
his fortunes by marrying the 
daughter of the only bank 
manager in the island, with a 
vague hope that he might be 
able to borrow money upon 
easier terms. The speculation 
had turned out to be cruelly 
unfortunate. His father-in-law 
was presently dismissed his post 
for misconduct ; and his wife, 
after bearing him two sickly 
babies, neither of which lived 
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for many months, took refuge 
in alcohol. With this awful 
burden on his back, Bolland 
struggled on for three more 
years of degrading wretched- 
ness. His neighbours avoided 
his house; he himself was 
almost ashamed to come to 
town ; his very negro servants 
assumed an air of contempt 
and left him one after another. 
One only, a negro girl from 
a neighbouring French island, 
whom he had found stranded 
and friendless in Ste. Pélagie, 
stuck to him throughout and 
bore patiently with the wild 
furies of her mistress, partly 
because she herself spoke and 
understood nothing but Creole 
French, partly because Bolland 
had showed her genuine kind- 
ness, and partly because he 
could talk a little in her own 
tongue. She was a good cook, 
and, but for her care in looking 
to his comfort, he would have 
gone the way of his wife. At 
length, in one and the same 
week, yellow fever relieved him 
of Mrs Bolland and the mort- 
gagees relieved him of his 
estate. Nothing was left to 
hint but a worthless trinket or 
two, an atrocious miniature— 
dearer to him than any master- 
piece by Holbein—of his grand- 
father in the uniform of the 
Royal York Rangers, and a 
‘pepper -pot,’? that famous 
stock-pot of the West Indies, 
which had come down since 
his grandfather’s time. 

Now, however, his brother- 





* The basis of a pepper-pot is cassava and meat, which are renewed from time 
to time under certain simple rules. If put on the fire for twenty minutes every 
day, a Pepper-pot will last for generations. 
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planters, jealous of their order, 
rallied round him. Nearly a 
dozen white men came to his 
wife’s funeral; and for his 
father’s sake they made in- 
terest to get him jobbed into 
the place of Provost-Marshal 
—the equivalent of a perma- 
nent sheriff in England—which, 
combined with two or three 
more petty offices, gave him an 
income of nearly three hundred 
pounds a year. His prospects 
now were not so gloomy. With 
a total population of forty 
thousand, mostly employed on 
the land, the little island of 
Ste. Pélagie produced little or 
no serious crime. The negroes, 
who formed the greatest num- 
ber of them, were docile; the 
two or three thousand immi- 
grants from India were peace- 
able and thrifty; his duties 
were light and simple, and his 
official superiors were elderly 
and easy-going. As they died 
off, he might obtain promo- 
tion ; and meanwhile he could 
take his place in the tiny circle 
of merchants and planters that 
lived in or near the little capital. 
Everyone hoped that, having 
got rid of his drunken wife, he 
might make a fresh start and 
gain a new position. 

He, too, seemed for a time 
to recover his self-respect. He 
took a little house, somewhat 
isolated in position, just outside 
the town, and for a few months 
mingled in a modest way with 
his fellow-men ; but very soon 
he began to withdraw himself 
again. The Governor and the 
principal officials asked him to 


dinner, but wherever he went 
he found that among the most 
honoured guests were the bank 
manager, who had refused him 
credit, and the principal mer- 
chant, who represented the mort- 
gagees that had taken over hig 
estate. Within eighteen months 
it was common talk that his 
black cook had been seen at 
mass adorned with a large 
shell-cameo brooch which had 
been the most treasured posses- 
sion of the late Mrs Bolland. 
The inference was obvious. 
Some said that he had privately 
married his cook; but this, in 
a community where colour feel- 
ing was strong, made matters 
no better. His male com- 
panions and associates were still 
friendly when they met him, 
for the affair was no business 
of theirs; but their wives 
looked austerely down censori- 
ous noses, and he felt that he 
was once again an outcast. 
Having few ideas and fewer 
ambitions, he soon ceased to 
fret seriously over his social 
decline and settled down to 
slow but steady descent along 
the downward grade. In al 
animal fashion he was com- 
fortable, and at any rate he 
had stuck to the one human 
being who had stuck to him. 
He drank more, though not 4 
great deal more, than was good 
for him, and so for five-and- 
twenty years he had lumbered 
on in his own slack fashion, 
growing steadily more slovenly 
in dress and more bloated in 
appearance. Though not much 
over fifty, he looked seventy. 
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His eyes were yellow and blood- 
shot, and his puffy red face 
was covered from cheek-bones 
to throat with fitful white 
stubble. Naturally of large 
frame, he was now unhealthily 
swollen. His celluloid collar 
was yellow with age; his neck- 
cloth, a made-up concern, was 
frayed and shining, his linen 
was unclean, his grey trousers 
were stained, and his boots 
were unspeakable. Yet he flat- 
tered himself that the shape- 
less bombazine frock-coat which 
he affected for official use 
sufficed to make good any 
defect of dignity or grace. 
After all, his clothes were not 
much worse than those of other 
men, and his face, though it 
might not be comely, was, in 
his opinion (and here he was 
not far wrong), less unattrac- 
tive than the faces of a good 
many white men in Ste. Pélagie. 

Recently, too, there had been 
changes which had turned, as 
he thought, to his advantage. 
A number of old officials had 
died or retired, and had been 
replaced by young men, not- 
ably the Chief Justice and the 
Attorney-General. The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, too, one of a 
long line of incompetent old 
men for whom jobs apparently 
had to be found, had gone 
home on sick leave, with little 
prospect of returning ; and his 
Place had been filled for the 
time by the Colonial Secretary, 
who, havingan enormous family, 
was anxious to be confirmed in 
it. All these new-comers had 
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from time to time resorted to 
his memory for information 
upon small matters of bygone 
times, and he felt with some 
pride that he was the doyen 
of the civil service of Ste. 
Pélagie. There was, indeed, 
one awkward complication. 
The island was in financial 
difficulties, showing a falling 
revenue and a_ deficit of 
£543, 11s. 7d. on its last year’s 
accounts. The Governor - in- 
Chief at Serafino, the chief 
island of the group to which 
Ste. Pélagie belonged, had 
ordered strict economy and 
drastic retrenchment ; and the 
Colonial Secretary, more anxious 
to show zeal for his own benefit 
than conduct himself with tact 
towards officials of long stand- 
ing; had actually inquired 
whether some saving could not 
be effected in the Provost- 
Marshal’s office. This had 
touched Bolland to the quick. 
He had only one clerk, a col- 
oured man, but without him 
he was helpless. However, he 
and the clerk between them 
had drawn up so moving an 
account of their duties and 
functions as had quite aston- 
ished himself. He had not 
hitherto realised fully how im- 
portant a person he was, and 
he now regarded himself not 
merely as the doyen of the 
service but as the chief pillar 
of the administration. No one, 
he thought, could in the face 
of that document presume to 
retrench in the department of 
the Provost-Marshal. 
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And now, without warning, 
his repose and peace of mind 
had been entirely upset by a 
little wretch of a jealous coolie. 
Why on earth could not a 
coolie conduct his love affairs 
like any other man, and look 
out for another girl if one 
would not have him, instead of 
killing her and cutting her to 
pieces? If he wanted to kill 
someone, much better for him 
to kill himself. Bolland would 
have had no objection to hold- 
ing an inquest over his body, 
for he was, among other things, 
coroner. But to hang him! 
What did he know about hang- 
ing, he the grandson of a major 
in the Royal York Rangers 
and collaterally related, with 
remoteness but with certainty, 
to a baronet? How nasty 
Riley had been about it! But 
Riley was a low Irishman, un- 
fit to associate with gentlemen ! 
For a moment Bolland was 
again a planter and independ- 
ent; and then with a sigh he 
walked heavily up to his patient 
pony, untied the reins from the 
rails of the court-house, rolled 
with an effort into the saddle, 
and with the right leg of his 
trousers rucked up to the knes, 
showing a length of dirty white 
sock and a very shabby elastic- 
sided boot, rode slowly down 
to the fort. 

Some coolies squatting out- 
side the gate wailed and held 
up beseeching hands to him as 
he passed in, and he motioned 
them away, not unkindly. The 


black gaoler saluted him as he 
dismounted, which restored to 
him the sense of his import- 
ance, and he waddled away 
through the courtyard of the 
fort to the gaol which lay 
within it. The cell was a large 
stone room which in old times 
had been turned to some nobler 
use, with an iron-barred em- 
brasure which showed the great 
thickness of the exterior wall. 
The prisoner, still handcuffed 
but quite apathetic, was sitting 
on his heels, and he seemed 
such a little slip of a lad that 
Bolland was filled with pity. 
Bolland was fond of children, 
and had felt the loss of his 
babies keenly. Then something 
irritated the prisoner’s back, 
and he craned a long slender 
neck forward, tried to reach 
the place with his handcuffed 
wrists and, failing, stretched 
his neck upward with a glance 
of pathetic discomfort at the 
Provost-Marshal. Bolland shud- 
dered at the thought of a rope 
round that neck; and the 
Officious gaoler, thinking that 
the lad intended disrespect, re- 
buked him with, “ You, sar! 
Keep still, sar! We stretch 
your neck for you one day, 
nebba fear.” The prisoner, 
not understanding a word, - 
stared for a moment and con- 
tinued to contort his neck, until 
Bolland, unable longer to en- 
dure the sight, gave orders for 
the handcuffs to be removed 
and beat a hasty retreat. 
Going out into the yard he 
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met the Inspector of Police, 
a smart young fellow recently 
come from India, who hailed 
him with ‘“ Good day, Provost- 
Marshal! Been to measure 
your murderer for the rope? 
You must give him a long 
drop; he hardly weighs six 
stone.” 

Bolland looked at him, gasp- 
ing. “ You—you—don’t mean 
to say that—that you under- 
stand hanging, Captain Lys- 
ter?” he blurted out. 

“Well,” answered the In- 
spector, with his grey eyes 
twinkling, “I can’t say exactly 
that I have made a study of 
the subject, but I had to do 
with an execution or two when 
I was in India; and, as no one 
knows better than yourself, 
Provost-Marshal, an ounce of 
experience is worth a ton of 
theory in such matters.” 

“Quite so, quite so,” an- 
swered Bolland hastily. “‘ Now 
if it should come to—to an 
execution in this case, I—I 
hope—you—a—will—will give 
me the—the benefit of—of your 
—your experience, you know.” 

“My dear Provost-Marshal,”’ 
said Lyster affectionately, “I 
wouldn’t encroach upon your 
functions for the world. What 
ami? Amereamateur. What 
are you? A man who has 
been familiar with the execu- 
tion of the law in allits branches 
for a quarter of a century. It 
would be an impertinence in 
me to presume to put myself 
forward. Indeed, I am afraid 
that my first remarks rather 
savoured of impertinence, and 
I apologise for them.” 
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“Not at all, not at all,” 
answered Bolland hastily. “‘ It 
only occurred to me that—that 
perhaps you might be able to 
—to instruct one—one of your 
constables in—in the business 
—if—if it should come to that.” 

“One of my constables!” 
said Lyster. ‘“‘ Why, Provost- 
Marshal, you know that though 
these black men will cut each 
other about with razors and 
can be cruel enough, they don’t 
like taking life in cold blood. 
They won’t drown blind kittens. 
You know what happened when 
the law was passed to clear all 
the swarms of dogs out of the 
island. They didn’t kill one, 
but loaded boats with them 
and dumped them ashore by 
scores at Salvacion,” and he 
waved his hand to leeward. 
“No! you won’t get any of 
my constables, nor any black 
man on the island, to do the 
job.” 

“You don’t mean that,” 
interjected Bolland ; “‘ you can’t 
mean that.” 

““T do mean it in all serious- 
ness,’ answered the Inspector ; 
“T wouldn’t give much for the 
life of any man who hangs our 
little friend in there,’ and he 
jerked his thumb towards the 
prison, “‘unless he clears out 
of the island directly it’s over.” 

“God preserve us,” ejacu- 
lated Bolland, taking off his 
helmet and mopping his fore- 
head. ‘‘ What is to be done?” 

“Well, hang it all, Provost- 
Marshal, you don’t even know 
that you’ve got to hang the 
man at all yet!’ returned the 
Inspector cheerfully. ‘‘ He’s 
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very young. They may let 
him off.” 

“Ah, so they may,” put in 
Bolland hastily, ‘‘so they may. 
The Administrator is a very 
tender-hearted man; and, by 
the way, he’s got a boy of his 
own just the same age as the 
murderer. I forgot that.” And 
he became visibly more cheerful. 

“To be sure he has,” an- 
swered the Inspector, his eyes 
again twinkling, “to be sure 
he has. But I wouldn’t count 
upon that too much, for he 
has a girl of exactly the same 
age as the girl who was mur- 
dered, and these things cut 
both ways, you know.” 

“ That’s true,” assented Bol- 
land, relapsing into depression. 
“T didn’t think of that.” 

“Don’t fuss so much about 
the business, Mr Bolland,” said 


the Inspector kindly. ‘‘ There’s 
no hurry. Even if the sentence 
is confirmed here, it must have 
the assent of the Governor-in- 


Chief at Serafino. The mail 
doesn’t go out for a fortnight, 
nor return till a fortnight later. 
That gives you a month, and 
a great deal may happen in a 
month. The prisoner may die ; 


he may commit suicide; he 
may escape——”’ 

“I hope not,” broke in 
Bolland hastily, ‘or I should 
be in trouble.” 

“TI hope not either, in that 
case,”’ answered the Inspector ; 
“but in any case, nothing can 
be done for a month, so don’t 
fuss. It’s long past luncheon- 
time, so go home and eat 
some of your famous pepper- 
pot, and think no more about 
hanging.” 

Bolland smiled. He was glad 
to know that the fame of his 
pepper-pot had spread abroad. 

“I think I will, Captain 
Lyster,” he said; “thank you 
for your good advice.” He 
rolled up to his pony and 
slouched himself into the saddle. 
“T don’t think that I shall go 
back to my office this after- 
noon.” 

“No, I wouldn’t if I were 
you,” said Lyster. “‘ Good day, 
Provost-Marshal.”’ 

And Bolland, after sounding 
the pepper-pot deeply, spent 
the afternoon on the verandah 
in company with some rum- 
punch, of which he was par- 
ticularly fond. 


IV. 


The next few days until the 
meeting of the Executive Coun- 
cil, which was to decide the 
fate of the murderer, were full 
of torturing suspense to Bol- 
land, who only kept himself 
up by drinking a little more 
than usual. He visited his 
prisoner daily, and felt more 


and more pitiful towards him; 
and he was careful that the 
lad should not be treated 
harshly. He had the wisdom 
not to discuss the matter with 
anyone but his clerk, who 
assured him that, in his opinion 
and that of all his friends, the 
death sentence would not be 
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executed. In the course of 
these days he was, to his sur- 
prise, called upon to report 
confidentially upon the powers 
and the capacity of this clerk ; 
and, in the fulness of his heart, 
he covered two sides of folio 
paper with sprawling lines of 
eulogy. Next he heard that 
two young clerks from another 
office were to be shifted to 
Serafino, and that this was 
part of a general shuffling of 
minor Officials in the interests 
of economy. He met the pair 
of them coming, with radiant 
faces, out of the shipping offices 
where they had been taking 
their passage, and he stopped 
to wish them success in their 
new sphere. Then he went 
back to his own office, where 
his clerk was making out re- 
turns with the beautiful neat- 
ness that was characteristic of 
his kind in the West Indies, 
and he congratulated himself 
upon having such a rock to 
lean upon. 

At length the Executive 
Council met, and Bolland sat 
anxiously in his office all the 
morning in the expectation of 
being summoned to give in- 
formation or advice. As the 
hours slowly passed away with- 
out any message to call him 
he breathed more freely, and 
at length he was surprised by 
the entry of the Protector of 
Immigrants and the Colonial 
Surgeon, who asked to be taken 
to the prisoner. 

“What’s the matter?” he 
asked anxiously. ‘“‘ Have they 
confirmed the sentence ? ” 

The Protector shrugged his 
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shoulders. “ZI don’t know,” 
he said. ‘The Council had 
both of us up, and the Adminis- 
trator was in such a jumpy 
nervous state that I don’t know 
what he’s going to do. He 
doesn’t know himself.” 

“The Administrator’s nerves 
seem to be utterly disordered 
by this business, between our- 
selves, Mr Bolland,” said the 
surgeon, a short stout man 
with a grizzled beard, and lips 
and colour that told of negro 
blood. ‘‘ He needs a tonic.” 

“Then what ?” began 
Bolland, bewildered. 

“The Administrator has 
doubts of the prisoner’s sanity,” 
said the surgeon, “though at 
the trial we both of us swore 
that we had none. So he has 
sent us down to look at him 
again.” 

“His Honour is an ass,” 
observed the Protector, “and 
he’s frightened out of his life ; 
but orders are orders, so come 
along, Mr Bolland.” And, Bol- 
land having sought out his pony, 
they rode away together up the 
steep street towards the fort. 

“What will they do with 
the man if we do pronounce 
him insane?” asked the Pro- 
tector as they went. 

“Shut him up in the lunatic 
asylum, I suppose,” answered 
the doctor curtly. 

** But is there room ? ” asked 
the Protector. ‘Mr Bolland, 
you’re in charge of the fort; 
have you room for another 
lunatic ? ” 

“ Certainly I have,” replied 
the Provost-Marshal cheerfully. 
“‘T’m bound to say,” he added, 
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“that the boy takes so little 
notice of anything that I’ve 
had my doubts whether he is 
all there.” 

The Protector laughed. 
“You don’t know the Oriental, 
Mr Bolland. Not that I have 
any prejudice against the poor 
devil,” he added. “It’s all 
one to me whether he is hanged 
or shut up. But if you are 
going to hang murderers at 
all, he deserves it as well as 
anyone.” 

“Well, here we are,” said 
the doctor, as they rode into 
the fort. ‘‘ We must make our 
examination and report with- 
out prejudice, Protector. There 
may have been some change 
in the man since the trial, and 
it is our duty to see.” 

They went into the cell and 
found the prisoner apathetic 
as usual. The Protector ques- 


tioned him in Tamil, sometimes 
speaking for himself, sometimes 
translating queries for the doc- 


tor; and the doctor went 
through the form of running 
his hand over the lad’s head. 
Then the gaoler was examined 
and the three withdrew. 

““T see no reason to change 
my opinion,” said the Protector. 

“Nor I,” said the doctor ; 
“the lad’s as sane as I am, 
that’s my conviction, and I 
don’t know what else we can 
say. But, to be perfectly fair, 
we will mention that the 
Provost-Marshal, who has had 
the prisoner under more fre- 
quent observation than our- 
selves, is inclined to think the 
contrary, if you have no objec- 
tion, Mr Bolland.” 
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** None whatever, if you think 
it’s right,” answered the 
Provost - Marshal, brightening 
up. Already he saw the Ad- 
ministrator, strengthened by 
his opinion, remitting the death 
sentence. “I certainly have 
my doubis. Will you come 
and see the cell in which he 
would be confined if pronounced 
insane? The lunatic cells are 
only just round the corner.” 

They walked round to an- 
other face of the fort, where 
there was a row of doors and 
barred embrasures, and a negro 
attendant presently appeared 
with the keys. 

“Here’s the empty cell,” 
said Bolland, as the attendant 
opened the last door, “cool 
and roomy as the others. If 
that coolie lad is pronounced 
insane, this will be the place 
for him.” 

“Very cool and roomy,” 
assented the Protector, “ but 
I think that I’d sooner be 
hanged than shut up here for 
life. However, let’s get to 
business. If that coolie is shut 
up instead of hanged, do you 
pass this as a suitable place 
of confinement for him in your 
official capacity, doctor? You 
do—good—and I pass it a8 
Protector of Immigrants. 8o 
that’s all right, and we can 
report accordingly. It may 
make a difference.” 

“And, Mr Bolland,” added 
the doctor, “I expect that you 
would be wise to think over all 
your reasons for doubting the 
prisoner’s sanity in case they 
are asked for by the Executive 
Council.”’ 
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So they separated ; and Bol- 
land, with reviving spirits, pon- 
dered an eloquent appeal to 
the Council on behalf of the 
prisoner, and found an excuse 
for having the empty cell 
cleaned out so that all might 
be ready for him upon the day 
of his reprieve. Then, three 
days after its first meeting, the 
Executive Council met again, 
and Bolland was summoned 
to appear before it. He took 
more pains than usual over his 
dress, and presented himself 
twenty minutes before the ap- 
pointed hour, very nervous but 
fully resolved to make his 
little speech, to which end he 
had treated himself to a cock- 
tail immediately before start- 
ing. He was kept waiting for 
fifty minutes before he was 
admitted to the august presence 
of the Council, by which time 
the cocktail had quite died out 
within him. He found the 
Administrator sitting at the 
head of the table with Riley 
on his right and two other 
members on his left. The 
Administrator, a tall thin man 
with the moustache and up- 
right bearing that bespoke an 
old soldier, but with a restless 
timid eye and no chin, ad- 
dressed him with stammering 
hesitation and gave him to 
understand that, much as it 
pained him to throw more work 
upon an old servant, economy 
imperatively demanded that the 
Provost - Marshal should dis- 
pense with his permanent clerk 


in future, and borrow clerical 
assistance from some other office 
at times of pressure. 

Bolland sat dumb with dis- 
may. “ My clerk——” hestam- 
mered at length. 

“Yes, yes,” began the Ad- 
ministrator hurriedly, “it is a 
matter of extreme regret——” 
but Riley interrupted him at 
once. 

“Your clerk, Mr Bolland,” 
he said with a blandness not 
wholly free from contempt, 
“will leave for Serafino by 
next mail in a few days’ time, 
aS His Honour has instructed 
me to inform ye.’ Here he 
looked at the scared Adminis- 
trator, who nodded, nervously 
but obediently. “‘ Your clerk, 
in consideration of the good 
character which ye have given 
him, will receive promotion in 
another island, and I cannot 
doubt that this will give ye the 
greatest satisfaction.” 

Bolland opened his mouth 
and gasped. Then he slowly 
drew out a huge handkerchief 
and wiped his forehead, while 
Riley scrutinised him keenly 
through his little foxy eyes. 

The silence was broken pres- 
ently by the Administrator, 
who, after some fussy fiddling 
with the papers before him, 
asked hurriedly, “‘ By the way— 
by the way, were we not told 
that Mr Bolland had—had ob- 
served symptoms of—of in- 
sanity in the prisoner under 
sentence of death? This is a 
very important matter, very 
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important, a matter of life or 
death ; and I wish very much 
to hear what has led the 
Provost-Marshal to form this 
opinion—that the prisoner is 
insane, I mean.” 

Poor Bolland looked at him 
helplessly. The moment for 
which he had primed and pre- 
pared himself had come, but 
he was still reeling under the 
blow which he had just received 
and could not recall a word of 
his little speech. The Adminis- 
trator, fidgeting nervously with 
his papers, cast more than one 
appealing glance at him, but 
Bolland could not utter a syl- 
lable, until at last Riley, who 
had ostensibly been studying 
a document, turned over a 
page and said— 

“I see here that Mr Bolland 
bases his opinion very much 
on the apathy of the prisoner. 


Is not that so, Mr Bolland ? ” 
The Provost-Marshal gurgled 
out a hoarse assent. 
“Ye have no past experience 
of prisoners under sentence of 
death, I think, Mr Bolland ? 


No? I thought not. Ye are, 
however, very familiar with 
the ways of Orientals and have 
studied them closely ? ” 
Bolland looked up with an 
expression of bewilderment 
which was unmistakably nega- 
tive. “No?” said Riley, in 
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a voice of extreme surprise, 
“ye have not? Very well. 
Then I suppose that ye have 
conversed with ‘um in his own 
language, and that he answered 
ye senselessly ? ” 

“T can’t speak his language,” 
said Bolland hoarsely. 

“Ye cannot speak his lan- 
guage. I understand. Thank 
ye, Mr Bolland. I don’t think, 
sir,” he went on, turning to 
the Administrator, “that we 
need detain Mr Bolland any 
longer.” 

*“* No — yes — no,” hesitated 
the Administrator, “that is— 
have you anything that you 
would like to say, Mr Bolland ?” 

The Provost-Marshal heaved 
up his shoulders and made an 
effort to collect his thoughts 
and command his voice. He 
made one or two indistinct 
guttural sounds, encouraged 
by a heartening glance of the 
Administrator, but for the time 
could get no further. Then he 
heard a low but unmistakable 
sigh of impatience from Riley, 
which paralysed him completely. 
Riley shrugged his shoulders, 
gave the Administrator a look 
which said that the case was 
hopeless and said drily, ‘‘ Then, 
thank ye, Mr Bolland, we 
won't detain ye.” And the 
Provost-Marshal slunk out like 
a terrified schoolboy. 


VI. 


For the next few days Bol- 
land hung about his clerk like 
a mother about a sick child, 
watching him at his work and 


wondering helplessly how he 
could do without him. His 
kindly nature forced him to 
offer him congratulations upon 
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his promotion; and then the 
man opened his heart and 
spoke of all that this rise would 
mean to him, and principally 
that it would enable him to 
marry. Bolland hove a great 
sigh and said, ‘“‘ You are very 
young; think well before you 
make up your mind, for mar- 
riage is a very, very serious 
matter.” But the clerk an- 
swered confidently and happily. 
He was good and conscientious, 
and assured Bolland that he 
would leave no arrears of work 
behind him, not so much as a 
comma; but he was evidently 
in the seventh heaven over his 
advancement and counting the 
days until he should be freed 
from the Provost - Marshal’s 
office. Then mail-day came, 
the exciting event which twice 
every month stirred every soul 
in the capital of Ste. Pélagie ; 
and Bolland, as usual, went on 
board the steamer and had a 
chat and a cocktail with the 
officers. He saw his clerk and 
the two others who were bound 
to Serafino talking jubilantly 
to a little circle of friends that 
had come to see them off, and 
the sight depressed him. Last 
of all, the despatch-bag from 
Government House was brought 
on board, rather late, amid the 
fuming of the second officer ; 
and Bolland shuddered as he 
wondered whether its contents 
meant life or death to his 
prisoner. 
clerk, shook hands with him 
for the last time and, lurching 
heavily down the gangway to 
his boat, made his way sadly 
ashore. 
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During the ensuing fortnight 
the solitude of his office was 
almost more than he could 
bear. There was not much for 
him to do, but he had long 
lost the habit of regular work ; 
and tasks that might easily 
have been finished in a couple 
of hours occupied him through 
short and spasmodic intervals 
for days. He took or made 
any excuse that might lead 
him away from the dingy little 
office, which he had now begun 
to hate, and he was continually 
up at the fort, visiting his 
prisoner, and inspecting again 
and again the cell that he had 
prepared for him in the lunatic 
asylum. 

Again the mail came in, and 
Bolland with a beating heart 
saw a mounted police orderly 
gallop up with the official bag 
to Government House as he 
himself rode down to his office. 
Some small detail of business 
took him to the rooms of the 
Attorney - General, when he 
learned that Riley had not yet 
arrived, having been summoned 
to a sudden meeting of the 
Executive Council. Half an 
hour later a messenger came to 
say that he, too, was wanted 
there, and he climbed on to his 
pony and rode up the hill, 
trembling at the thought of 
what might await him. At 
the door he met the Inspector 
of Police taking his departure, 
who greeted him with a cheery 
smile that augured well, as he 
thought, for the fulfilment of 
his own wishes. Then for a 
miserable twenty minutes he 
was kept waiting till the Clerk 
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of Council came to call him 
in. The Administrator, at the 
head of the table, was pale, 
dishevelled and nervous, and 
addressed him hurriedly. 

“Mr Bolland, the Governor- 
in-Chief has decided that the 
law must take its course, and 
a warrant is being prepared for 
the execution of the prisoner 
under your custody. The exe- 
cution of the sentence is your 
duty.” 

With an effort Bolland cleared 
his throat and answered hoarse- 
ly, ‘‘ Yes, sir.” 

“ The—the date has not yet 
been—been fixed,” went on the 
Administrator. “‘ You will need 
some—some time for your pre- 
parations. Can you say how 
long ? No doubt you have con- 
sidered the possibility.” 

“I—I can’t say, sir,” an- 
swered Bolland, after a long 
pause. 

“Ye’ve no great experience 
of executions, I understand, Mr 
Bolland,” put in Riley cheer- 
fully, “‘nor have I, nor anyone 
in the island. The business 
must not be bungled, or the 
English newspapers will be 
down upon us. Have ye any- 
thing to suggest, Mr Bolland ? ” 

The Provost-Marshal blankly 
shook his head. ‘“‘I asked,’ he 
articulated at length with diffi- 
culty, “I asked the Protector 
of Immigrants and the Inspec- 
tor of Police, and they said 
that—that it was as much as 
a man’s life was worth.” 

“So they told us,” said 
Riley, smiling pleasantly. 
“Your office is a perilous one, 
Mr Bolland. I think, sir,” he 
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went on, addressing the Ad- 
ministrator, “‘that the best 
thing to be done is this. In 
Salvacion executions are not 
so uncommon as here. A man 
was hanged there for murder 
only a week or two ago. I 
would suggest that Your Hon- 
our should give Mr Bolland a 
letter to the Governor of Salva- 
cion asking him to afford Mr 
Bolland facilities for obtaining 
the services of the executioner 
and the loan of his appliances.” 

“I beg pardon,” interjected 
Bolland hastily, “‘ but might I 
suggest that my clerk should go 
instead of myselfi—a younger 
and more active man——” 

“Ye forget, Mr Bolland,” 
interrupted Riley, “that ye 
have no clerk, His Honour 
having decided that your duties 
were not too heavy for one 
man. Do ye object to going 
to Salvacion ? Would ye prefer 
to hang the man yourself? If 
so, I am sure His Honour will 
not stand in your way.” 

Bolland gasped out an hys- 
terical “‘No, sir,” and Riley 
went on. 

“I think that, if ye make 
haste, ye could catch the 
mail-steamer before she goes 
out.” 

Bolland groaned and turned 
to look out of the window. To 
his untold relief the ship was 
already under way and almost 
out of the little harbour. 

* She’s started, sir,’’ he said, 
pointing with his finger towards 
the sea. 

“Then ye must take a pas- 
sage in a schooner,’’ said Riley. 
“It’s a pity, for it will take 
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more time, but ye can see about 
that without delay.” 

“The Chloe is expected in 
this afternoon to stay a couple 
of days and then go on to 
Salvacion,” observed the Treas- 
urer. ‘Could we not ask 


Captain Rapp to give Mr Bol- 
land a passage? It is but a 
few hours.” 

“A very good idea, an excel- 
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lent idea,” assented the Ad- 
ministrator, thankful for any 
kind of decision. ‘‘ Thank you, 
Mr Bolland. Then you will 
proceed to Salvacion, by the 
Chloe if possible, and arrange 
matters there and return as 
soon aS you can. You shall be 
informed of the arrangements 
for your passage as early as 
may be.” 


VII. 


Bolland without a word left 
the room. He was utterly 
shaken and bewildered. For 
twenty years he had not left 
the island nor varied his regular 
routine in the slightest degree. 
He had forgotten how to travel. 
He had seen few new faces 
and met no strangers for more 
than a few minutes, and then, 
so to speak, upon his own 
ground. Naturally shy, his 
long seclusion had made him 
shyer and more awkward than 
ever. He hardly knew how to 
dress except in his own room ; 
and his clothes—how would 
his clothes look on board a 
corvette commanded by the 
smartest captain in the service, 
and afterwards at the Govern- 
ment House, famous all over 
the West Indies, at Salvacion ? 
It would be misery to him 
even if the journey were one 
of ostensible pleasure, so much 
he dreaded the upheaval from 
his old groove; and it was no 
party of pleasure, but a mission 
in search of a hangman. Ah! 
if only he had kept his clerk 
and could have sent him. 


He could not face his office, 
and turned his pony towards the 
fort. Then as he drew near it, 
he thought of his prisoner, his 
bright patient eyes, his long 
slender neck, and of the new 
cell that he had prepared for 
him in vain. He pulled up 
his pony and found himself at 
the entrance to the old military 
cemetery. Something made 
him dismount and walk in. 
It was a dreary neglected waste 
of irregular mounds, decayed, 
displaced, disorderly stones and 
rank tropical weeds, a paradise 
of land-crabs, as their burrows 
showed. He followed what 
had once been a path, now 
overgrown, by its edge, and 
glanced now and then at the 
stones. There they lay, regi- 
ment after regiment—field-offi- 
cers, captains, lieutenants, en- 
signs, serjeants, rank and file— 
the victims of yellow fever. 
He had heard something of 
these things from his father’s 
repetition of his grandfather’s 
stories, but never till now had 
he quite realised them. At 
last he happened upon a stone 
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“erected by his sorrowing wife 
to the memory of Sergeant 
Cornelius Mullins of the 162nd 
Regiment.” He started, took 
his bearings, and in a flash 
of recollection perceived that 
he was standing over the grave 
of the man who had carried 
through the last execution in 
Ste. Pélagie. Oh, if he could 
only recall him for a few hours 
from the dead! He would 
give him rum enough to last 
him for a month. Then he 
remembered that this hang- 
man of old days had survived 
his victim only a fortnight, and 
hastily leaving the cemetery, he 
floundered again into his saddle. 
He looked out over the sea, 
and then he saw the Chloe just 
steaming into harbour with her 
yards neatly squared, a white 
awning over her poop, and her 
masts shining in the sun. How 
he hated the sight of her! He 
had hoped that she might not 
arrive for a day or two yet 
and that a short respite would 
be granted to him; but there 
she was. Bolland did not often 
swear, but he damned the trim 
little corvette with much fer- 
vour. Now she was in the 
harbour ; one anchor dropped, 
then the other, and presently 
she was moored. Bright booms 
shot out from her sides and 
white boats sank down into 
the water alongside her. When 
those anchors were weighed 
and these boats were hauled 
up, he would be on board her. 
Well, at least she had a screw, 
and sea-sickness would not be 
prolonged as in one of these 
horrible coasting schooners. 
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He shrank from returning to 
his office, and riding home, for 
it was luncheon -time, sought 
consolation in rum-punch. He 
could plead his preparations 
in excuse, and, becoming nervy- 
ous, he set his cook to overhaul 
his wardrobe. His best suit 
had for years been reserved 
exclusively for funerals, and 
the coat and waistcoat, though 
rather tight, were fairly re- 
spectable. The trousers, which 
had also to do duty on the 
rare occasions when he wore 
dress - clothes, were not s80 
comely, being rather grey, very 
baggy at the knees, rather short, 
and decidedly tight round the 
waist. Hecut away the stitches 
of the back seam and in- 
structed his cook to stitch it 
up, leaving a convenient gap 
at the waist. Then he got out 
his tall hat, the shabby silk 
of which was happily concealed 
in great measure by the broad 
band that had been put on for 
his wife’s burial. The hat was 
full of red ants, but these could 
be shaken out. The leather 
lining also threatened to fall 
out bodily; but his faithful 
cook would secure that with a 
few stitches. His second pair 
of boots would do. The elastic 
sides were not quite so much 
overstrained nor quite so limp 
as those that he had on. He 
must buy a new celluloid collar, 
which would cost him eighteen- 
pence, and his best neck-cloth 
must be brought out. It was 
large, and the black silk was 
fairly fresh, serving to cover 
any minor defects of the linen. 
Then for portmanteau there 
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was a Carib basket, of split 
cane, yellow, red and black, 
made like a bagman’s trunk, 
which was the property of his 
cook, but would serve very 
well for him. All that was 
further needed was a length of 
rope to hold the basket to- 
gether. On the whole, he was 
not ill-satisfied with the inspec- 
tion, though he was somewhat 
worried by doubts as to the 
raiment that he should wear 
for the voyage and the neces- 
sity of taking with him his 
dress-clothes. 

On the following day a letter 
came to his office announcing 
that arrangements had been 
made for his passage on the 
Chloe, and about noon there 
was a knock at his door, which 
was followed by the entry of 
@ midshipman. The boy put 
into his hand a letter and 
added, “First Lieutenant’s 
compliments, sir, and will you 
please come on board not later 
than 8.30 on Thursday morn- 
ing?” Bolland stood aghast. 
The messenger was no more 
than a child, a beautiful child 
with fair hair, blue eyes and 
the fresh complexion never seen 
among those born in the tropics. 
He was very smartly turned 
out in his blue jacket, white 
cap-cover and white trousers ; 
and he stood erect, quite re- 
spectful but perfectly  self- 
possessed. The sight for a time 
deprived Bolland of all power 
of speech and action, till he 
was recalled to himself by the 
boy’s voice, ‘‘ Any answer, 
sir?” Then hastily and awk- 
wardly he opened the letter, 
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which contained an invitation 
from the ward-room to consider 
himself a member of the mess 
during his passage. 

“Would you mind taking a 
seat for five minutes?” said 
Bolland timidly, quite over- 
come by the presence of an 
English gentleman, even though 
only a child, and wondering 
what he ought to do for him. 
Ought he to take him down 
to the bar and offer him a 
drink? For a moment he 
cursed his misfortune that he 
was no longer a planter with 
a good house of his own, to 
which he could invite all the 
midshipmen in the ship to come 
and enjoy themselves. These 
thoughts confused him, and he 
took long to write his note, 
stealing occasional anxious 
glances at the midshipman. 
But the boy was quite happy, 
sitting back with knees wide 
apart and rejoicing in the 
deliverance from the cramped 
space and stuffy atmosphere 
of the gun-room. At last the 
note was finished, and the boy 
took it in a matter-of-fact way, 
said “‘ Good morning, sir,” and 
walked out calmly into the sun. 

His appearance, so smart and 
tidy, reminded Bolland of the 
contrast in his own dress, so 
he went to the store and bought 
a new celluloid collar, also three 
yards of rope to tie up his 
Carib basket, and sallied out 
to return to his office. On the 
way he met three bluejackets 
staggering, more than _half- 
drunk, down the street. One 
of them, as he lurched aside to 
avoid Bolland, observed jocose- 
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ly, with an eye upon the rope 
in his hand, “’Ullo, sir, goin’ 
to ’ang someone? ” and the two 
others laughed inanely, while 
the Provost-Marshal, trembling 
with misery, made with an 
unusual speed for his own door. 
The incident depressed him, 
and once again he drank more 
deeply than usual that evening. 

The next day was one of 
agitation and distress. It had 
occurred to him during the 
night that, if he dined in the 
ward-room among officers so 
smartly arrayed as that mid- 
shipman, he ought to take his 
dress-clothes with him; and, 
after long lying awake over 
the subject, he made up his 
mind to seek counsel of the 
Inspector of Police. But he 


was sent for early by the 
Administrator, who, in a highly 


nervous condition, plied him 
with endless instructions, verbal 
and in writing, respecting his 
mission. Fussing and fretting, 
scribbling and altering, he kept 
Bolland for an hour and a 
half, and finally dismissed him, 
clutching three sheets of folio 
paper covered with unintelli- 
gible words and phrases, in a 
state of utter bewilderment. 
Much perturbed, Bolland then 
sought the Inspector of Police 
to debate with him the weighty 
matter of dress-clothes, but the 
Inspector was suffering from a 
bilious attack and extremely 
short of temper. In vain Bol- 
land pressed him to view the 
matter from his own aspect, 
with reference to the condition 
of his wardrobe and divers 
other small points. The In- 
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spector refused to listen. “I 
only know,” he said, “that if 
I were asked to dine in the 
ward-room I should dress for 
dinner. I don’t care a damn 
what you wear.” In the cir- 
cumstances Bolland again made 
his way to the store, bought a 
new linen shirt, a linen collar 
and a new white tie, all of 
extremely antique design, and 
returned home exhausted to 
make all ready for departure 
on the morrow. 

He went off to the corvette 
soon after eight next morning 
in a shore-boat, dressed in his 
best black clothes, which, he 
flattered himself, gave him 
rather an imposing appearance. 
He was therefore dismayed 
when, on approaching the gang- 
way, an Officer, with all the 
skin burned off his face, put 
his head over the side and 
adjured him, in rather severe 
tones, not to damage the paint. 
Thoroughly frightened, he made 
his negro oarsmen creep up to 
the ship as if she had been 
made of Dresden china, mounted 
the stairway with much trepi- 
dation, and was relieved to 
find the officer of the watch 
awaiting him with an ill-sup- 
pressed grin. Suddenly he re- 
membered that as a child he 
had been instructed by his 
grandfather always to salute the 
quarter-deck when he boarded 
a man-of-war. Was this the 
quarter-deck? He did not 
know, but pulling off his tall 
hat he lowered it to his knees 
and observed with satisfaction 
that the officer returned the 
salute and wished him good 
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morning. His basket was 
whisked off, he knew not 
whither, and then, as it seemed 
to him, everyone began to run 
about, under the stimulus of 
piping and hoarse cries. He 
took refuge in a retired corner 
under the poop and tried to 
make out what was going on. 
Presently the capstan was 
manned, a black man struck 
up a squeaking march on a 
fiddle, and the men began to 
heave round. Thus much was 
intelligible ; but why was there 
no sign of smoke about the 
yellow funnel? Then he saw 
his friend, the messenger mid- 
shipman, climb up to the main- 
top; and after a little more 
piping and shouting the men 
rushed aloft and let fall the 
topsails. Then the corvette 
began to back out of a crowd 
of shipping under sail, and 
Bolland, who was very nervous 
on board ship, was a dozen 
times on the point of entreating 
the captain to be careful. But 
a glance at the skipper’s trim 
impatient little figure, and the 
vicious sound of his voice as he 
hailed, ‘‘ Main-tup there, main- 
tup!” and addressed some un- 
complimentary epithets to the 
unfortunate midshipman, de- 
cided him to hold his peace 
and trust to Providence. Very 
soon the corvette was heading 
out of the harbour with a fair 
wind and all sail set, and to 
Bolland’s great relief the open 
sea was smooth. 

He stood and watched the 
little waves curling merrily be- 
fore the breeze. Myriads of 
flying-fish flecked the deep blue 
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water with skimming bars of 
silver ; thousands of porpoises, 
aligning themselves on the ship 
as if they had been drilled 
troops, leaped and dived along- 
side her-as far as his eye could 
reach upon either hand; and 
a mile to starboard two great 
whales lay for a time spouting, 
then hove up their huge tails 
and plunged down into the 
depths. With such a sea at 
his feet, the spread of white 
canvas before his eyes and a 
cloudless blue sky overhead, 
Bolland forgot his fright and 
began to enjoy himself. The 
chaplain, the paymaster and 
one or two more idlers came up 
and spoke pleasantly to him, 
assuring him that, at this rate, 
the Chloe would reach Salvacion 
sooner than on her economical 
allowance of coal. They took 
him down to the ward-room, 
gave him a cocktail and made 
him welcome; and, though he 
went through luncheon very 
silently, he began to feel more 
at home. 

Meanwhile the breeze had 
fallen lighter, and the skipper, 
setting all stun’-sails, crowded 
canvas on the corvette. Then 
the wind died away altogether ; 
the sails flapped idly ; the sky 
clouded over ; the heat became 
intense, and there arose a 
nasty, meaningless, unreason- 
able tumble of a sea. Bolland 
could not hold out long against 
it. He staggered down below, 
hesitated before the door of 
the ward-room, and then with 
the help of a stalwart marine, 
who seemed to be sent as an 
angel from heaven, floundered 
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into his cabin and collapsed. 
There he lay for hours, too sick 
to dare to undress, in a per- 
petual alternation of cold sweats 
and hot sweats, hearing occa- 
sionally voices from ‘without, 
but listening in vain for the 
welcome sound of a revolving 
screw. At last he fell asleep, 
and a few hours later woke to 
find the ship steady, but the 
heat oppressive as ever. He 
stole up on deck. The moon 
was shining through rifts in 
the now ragged blanket of 
clouds ; the decks were stream- 
ing wet after heavy rain; and 
the ship, still with every stitch 
of canvas set, was moving 
noiselessly through the water 
without so much as a rustle 
at her forefoot. A midship- 
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man, very scantily clad and 
barefooted, who was sitting 
on the dripping steps of a com- 
panion-ladder, gave him a nod 
and said softly, ‘“ Can’t stand 
the heat below any longer, sir ? 
I couldn’t either. Don’t bother 
about wearing all those clothes 
if you're coming up here.” 

“When shall we get in?” 
answered Bolland hoarsely, 
putting the question that was 
nearest to his heart. 

“Soon after dawn,” was the 
reply; and Bolland, stealing 
down again, took courage at 
last to throw off his black suit, 
take off his boots, and lie down 
in some comfort. He soon fell 
asleep, and woke to find the 
corvette at anchor and the 
voyage over. 


Vii. 


He bundled himself into his 
black clothes again, went to 
the ward-room for breakfast, 
took his leave of the officers 
and pushed off in a shore-boat 
for the land. The harbour 
itself was dispiriting, being a 
long inlet of dirty brown water, 
all discoloured, as is the sea 
for miles around, by the inflow 
of a huge South American 
river. But at its head a long 
plain of flat land was covered 
with white houses and waving 
palms, and beyond this were 
forest-clad mountains of red 
soil, which smiled pleasantly 
in the bright sunshine and 
reminded him, on a greater 
seale, of Ste. Pélagie. He 
hired a rickety buggy, which 





took him to an hotel which 
had been recommended to him 
by one of the officers, and 
prepared himself nervously for 
his mission. His black suit 
was not the better for the 
voyage. He spent some time 
scrubbing at stains with soap 
and water, which not only 
made him very hot, but left 
some of the scrubbed surface 
so white that he was fain to 
borrow pen and ink, under 
pretext of writing, and to ink 
the worst places over. His hat 
had suffered worst of all, for 
a plunge of the ship had in 
some mysterious fashion thrown 
it from his head on to the 
bunk, when he first sought his 
cabin in distress, and he had 
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rolled upon it during the first 
agonies of sea-sickness. How- 
ever, by proper adjustment of 
the broad mourning band the 
worst defects were concealed ; 
and, having sought out his 
official letter, he hired another 
buggy and drove to Govern- 
ment House. 

The building was so imposing 
that at first he almost feared to 
enter it, but in desperation he 
mounted the steps, wrote his 
name in the Governor’s book, 
delivered his letter to a negro 
orderly, and was escorted to 
a cool room, with an outlook 
into a beautiful garden, where 
he was left to collect his 
thoughts. His eye fastened 
first upon a huge nutmeg-tree 
covered with fruit. The spirit 


of the planter came upon him, 
and he sighed heavily. Why 


had not his forbears planted 
nutmegs ? Such a tree as that 
was worth £20 a year and cost 
nothing. Then he saw a clump 
of cloves, and he sighed again 
—cloves paid well too. If his 
grandfather had thought a little 
more of spices and a little less 
of sugar, he, Aloysius Bolland, 
would not be doing dirty work 
to-day. Then he was sum- 
moned to the Private Secre- 
tary’s office, where he was 
greeted by a long, thin, young 
man in a grey flannel suit, who 
was smoking a long thin cigar. 
Putting up an eye-glass as 
Bolland entered, the young 
man looked him through and 
through, until Bolland shrank 
under the glance. This Eng- 
lishman looked so cool, so neat 
and so superior that he in- 
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stinctively dreaded a haughty 
and supercilious tone from him. 
But the Private Secretary only 
said pleasantly, “I am afraid 
that the Governor is engaged 
at present, Mr Bolland; but 
he thinks that he cannot help 
you better than by placing you 
at once in communication with 
Captain Turner, the Inspector 
of Police, who is at present 
acting for the Provost-Marshal, 
and he has written this letter ” 
—handing over a long envelope 
—‘‘for you to take to him. 
If there is anything else I can 
do for you, pray let me know,” 
and he began to lead the way 
to the entrance. ‘“ Very hot, 
isn’t it? I hear that you had 
a very unpleasant passage. 
There was a shock of earth- 
quake here yesterday, which 
must have stirred up the heavy 
sea from which you suffered. 
I hope you are all right again. 
Good morning.” 

And Bolland, finding himself 
before the front door, realised 
that the interview was over, 
and, half-relieved, half-indig- 
nant, hoisted himself again into 
his hired buggy. A very short 
drive brought him to the Gov- 
ernment office, where, after 
delivering his letter, he was at 
once ushered in to the Inspector 
of Police. An immensely tall 
man rose from behind a 
mahogany desk as he entered, 
such a man as Bolland had 
never seen before. He was 
dressed in a spotless white 
drill uniform jacket, blue panta- 
loons and butcher boots, all 
beautifully cut, with long 
straight - necked spurs. His 
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frame, though great, was spare, 
and on the broad shoulders 
was set an extremely handsome 
face, with fair hair and mous- 
tache and bright, clear, grey 
eyes. He likewise looked Bol- 
land through and through, then 


held out his hand to him with 


a winning smile and bade him 
sit down. 

“You have got to hang a 
man, I see,” he said, after read- 
ing the letter handed to him 
by Bolland, “and you want us 
to provide you with a hang- 
man and the necessary appli- 
ances. Isn’t it so?” 

Bolland, rather aghast at 
this business-like method of 
approaching the subject, stam- 
mered an uneasy assent. 

“ Very well,” went on Turner. 
** As to the scaffold, you have 
come just at the right moment, 
for we are about taking it 
down, and you can have a look 
at it first, which, of course, you 
would like to do.” 

“ Yes, if you please,” gasped 
out Bolland, thinking that it 
was the last thing in the world 
that he wanted to see. 

“Quite so. Ill drive you 
down and show it to you 
presently. Now, as to the 
hangman. I doubt if I can 
get hold of him in less than 
two or three days. He keeps 
a rum-shop at Santo Pablo, 
fifty miles from here, and isn’t 
always easy to get at. He 
may want a bit of persuading, 
too. The man you're hanging 
is a coolie, isn’t he? ” 

“Yes, a coolie boy of about 
sixteen or eighteen,” assented 
Bolland. 
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The Inspector frowned. “ Hig 
age won't make his people legs 
vindictive against the execu- 
tioner,” he said, “‘and if he’s 
very light, it makes the job all 
the awkwarder, of course.” 

** Of course,” murmured Bol- 
land, turning pale with fright. 

“He may ask a heavy fee,” 
Turner continued, “‘ but that 
is a small matter. The Govern- 
ment, I suppose, will provide 
for that.” 

““I—I hope so—yes—yes, I 
think so,”’ stammered Bolland, 
with a bitter recollection of the 
economy at Ste. Pélagie. 

“In any case, I would not 
in your place try to do the 
thing on the cheap,’ advised 
the Inspector, eyeing him keen- 
ly. “But the real point is 
that you must provide for the 
hangman’s safety while he is 
at Ste. Pélagie, and for his safe 
return here the moment the 
execution’s over. Can you do 
that? I tell you frankly that, 
unless you can guarantee his 
safe arrival and return, he 
won’t do the job for you.” 

Bolland’s tongue clave to the 
roof of his mouth. ‘ Vi—T'll 
see what can be done,” he 
gasped out at last. 

Turner studied him closely 
in silence and took pity on 
him. “I don’t think it should 
be very difficult,” he said. 
“You must hire a schooner to 
take him over from here. It 
can sail on the usual trading 
business. He must live on 
board, except when actually on 
his job, and he must steal on 
board again the moment it’s 
over, up anchor and sail back 
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here. You can manage that, 
surely.” 

Bolland looked up piteously. 
He did not. look as if he were 
capable of managing anything 
at that moment. In spite of 
himself, the Inspector could 
not repress a slight smile in 
which there was a touch of 
contempt. 

“Tt 7s an awkward business,” 
he said kindly, ‘‘ and throws a 
heavy responsibility upon you ; 
but I feel sure that you can 
manage it. As regards sending 
him over, I think that I could 
arrange that for you.” 

“Tt would be very kind,” 
murmured Bolland pathetically. 

“Of course, subject to the 
guarantee that I named, and, 
of course, your people must 
stand the cost,” pursued the 
Inspector. 


“ Yes—of course,” gulped out 
Bolland desperately. 
“Very well,” said the In- 


spector, “then I'll send for 
him quietly and see what can 
be done; and now I am just 
going to ride down to the 
prison. Will you drive on and 
meet me there ? ” 

So Bolland dragged himself 
out again, climbed into his 
buggy, drove down to the 
prison and waited by the en- 
trance till the Inspector rode 
up. “Come in,” said Turner 
cheerfully, taking him by the 
arm, and presently they were 
walking along the prison cor- 
ridor in company with the 
Superintendent. 

“Here we are,” said the 
Superintendent, unlocking a 
door which led into a little 
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courtyard, where there was a 
quadrangular structure of can- 
vas stretched round eight tall 
posts, with a ladder leading to 
a platform within. “‘Step up, 
Mr Bolland,” said the Super- 
intendent. ‘No, pray, sir, 
after you.” And, with Bolland 
very reluctantly leading the 
way, the three ascended the 
steps to the platform. 

“You see, it’s very simple,” 
said the Superintendent ; “‘ the 
rope hangs, of course, from 
that ring in the centre cross- 
beam. And on hauling over 
this lever—please stand here 
by me, Mr Bolland, close to 
the rails—the drop falls.”” And 
on his pulling over the lever, 
the floor before Bolland’s eyes 
suddenly parted in the midst, 
and the two hinged flaps fell 
against the sides of the struc- 
ture with a bang that made 
him quiver again. ‘‘ The drop 
goes back into its old place 
thus,” continued the Super- 
intendent, explaining the mech- 
anism, ‘‘and really that is all. 
I hope that you are satisfied, 
Mr Bolland,” he ended with 
a look of pride, rubbing his 
hands. 

“‘ And there will be no diffi- 
culty about lending it to the 
Government of Ste. Pélagie ? ” 
asked Turner. 

‘* None whatever, if His Ex- 
cellency approves,” said the 
Superintendent. ‘‘ We can put 
it straight on board ship as 
soon as it’s taken down. Every 
piece is numbered, Mr Bolland. 
I'll send you a drawing of it 
so that there will be no diffi- 
culty whatever in setting it 
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up; and I am sure you will 
find that it gives most satis- 
factory results.” 

Bolland, his nerves still 
shaken by the crash of the 
falling drop, took off his bat- 
tered black hat and wiped his 
forehead. 

“ Thank you, sir,” he said at 
last. ‘‘ I’m sure that I am very 
much obliged to you.” 

“It will answer your pur- 
pose, I think—most carefully 
constructed from designs sent 
out from England,” said the 
Superintendent, a little dis- 
appointed that his apparatus 
should have met with such cold 
approval. 

“Oh, perfectly, perfectly,” 
stammered Bolland, working 
his way nervously round the 
rope of the scaffold to the steps 
and descending with some haste. 


“Oh, perfectly, I assure you.” 


“Then, about getting it 
over,” said Turner, ‘‘ you won’t 
wait for the mail, I suppose ; 
that will detain you too long. 
Shall you take it over in a 
schooner ? ”’ 

“Tf you do that, we can put 
it straight on board, which will 
save trouble and expense,” put 
in the Superintendent. 

“Well, we'll let you know 
as soon as we can,” said the 
Inspector. And they took their 
leave of the Superintendent 
and walked out of the prison, 
Bolland treading heavily with 
his eyes on the ground, as 
though crushed under a heavy 
burden. 

“TI think we had better go 
round and have a drink,” said 
the Inspector, eyeing his man. 
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“Drive to Martino’s,” he added 
to the driver. ‘I'll ride round 
and meet you there.” 

Arrived at the bar Turner 
ordered a cocktail for Bolland 
and an innocent drink, to which 
he gave a high-sounding name, 
for himself. Bolland recovered 
himself somewhat, and they 
repaired once more to the 
Inspector’s office. 

“Now,” said Turner, lolling 
back as he puffed at a huge 
cigar, “‘this is Friday. I don’t 
think I can count upon getting 
at my hangman till Monday, 
if then. Shall you wait here 
until then, Mr Bolland, or will 
you go off with the scaffold 
and let me make arrangements 
with my hangman and send 
him after you ? ” 

“Tf you could do that,” said 
Bolland, relieved to have any 
part of his work done for 
him, “I should be most grate- 
ful. I know no one here, and 
should be glad to get back as 
soon as possible.” 

“In that case,” said Turner, 
turning the handle of his tele- 
phone—a novelty then just 
introduced from America—“ I'll 
ting up the harbourmaster and 
ask when a schooner is sailing 
to Ste. Pélagie. There’s one 
sailing on Monday,” he went 
on, the telephone conversation 
being ended. ‘“‘ We can get the 
scaffold on board her by that 
time if you wish it, and, if it 
suits you, you can go off in 
her. You will? Very well. 
Then here is her name, so that 
you can settle about your 
passage. Now I'll draw up 4 
little code so that I can cable 
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to you in one word the day on 
which the hangman sails. I'll 
give you at least three days’ 
law. There,” he went on, 
handing a sheet of paper, “I 
shall cable you one of those 
words followed by the name of 
the schooner in which he sails. 
She will fly a blue flag with 
a white cross at the main. 
And let me remind you that 
the quicker you get the job 
done, and the shorter the time 
that he stays at Ste. Pélagie, 
the better for all parties. He 
will bring you a letter from 
me telling you what you are 
to pay him; and I think 
that’s all, isn’t it ? ” 

Bolland looked at him open- 
mouthed but silent. He was 


unaccustomed to see business 
transacted so swiftly, and the 
clang of the falling drop was 


still ringing in his ears. 

“T think that’s all,” repeated 
Turner, with a shade of irrita- 
tion. Bolland fumbled in his 
breast-pocket. In desperation 
he recalled that he had set 
down some memoranda as to 
things that might be wanted, 
and he unfolded a piece of 
greasy paper, held it in a 
shaky hand, and, putting on 
his glasses, tried to read. 

“There’s — there’s — the 
rope,” he said at last with an 
effort. 

“Oh, I'll arrange that. He’ll 
bring his own rope with him,” 
said the Inspector; ‘‘ and— 
wait a minute—I think you 
said that your murderer is a 
light slip of a lad—he’d better 
take some lead too,” and he 
scrawled down a word or two 
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in his notebook. “ All right, 
I'll see that he brings every- 
thing that’s wanted, and all 
you'll have to do will be to 
put up your scaffold and pro- 
duce your criminal. Now I 
really think that’s all, or can 
you think of anything else ? ” 

“Nothing else, thank you,” 
stammered Bolland, pale as 
ashes; ‘“‘I—I’m very much 
obliged to you.” 

“Not at all,” said Turner, 
becoming genial at the thought 
of getting rid of his visitor. 
“You'll be careful of that 
scaffold, won’t you? Don’t 
let your people damage it. 
Of course, a bill will be sent 
in to your Government for all 
expenses. Good-bye!” and 
Bolland, grasping his out- 
stretched hand, gave it a damp 
squeeze and walked heavily out 
of the office. 

His business was done, easily 
done, thanks to Captain Tur- 
ner’s good nature; but now he 
half-wished that every possible 
obstruction had been thrown 
in his way. Actually within 
three days he would be start- 
ing for Ste. Pélagie with his 
scaffold, and within a very few 
more days—once again he heard 
the bang of the two flaps of 
the drop and quivered with 
misery. 

His remaining two days at 
Salvacion were very lonely for 
him. He spent most of his 
days in the Botanic Gardens 
adjoining Government House, 
the greater part of which was 
open to the public, feasting his 
eyes on the nutmegs and cloves 
above all, and again wishing 
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that his ancestors had planted 
them and cacao instead of 
sugar. At last Monday came; 
and, having donned ‘his old 
clothes, he went to take leave 
of the Inspector of Police, who 
sent a man down to show him 
the scaffold safely stowed on 
board and to take his receipt 
for it. He carried two days’ 
store of victuals and liquor 
with him in case of accidents, 
and had arranged for some 
rough bedding in case of a bad 
passage. The weather was fine, 
and the schooner slid away over 
the brown water with less dis- 
comfort to him than he had 
dreaded. He was even able to 
attack his provisions with some 
appetite, and after nightfall 
shook himself down to sleep 
on deck with comparative con- 
tent. He was just dozing off 
when a sudden crash on the 
deck sent his heart into his 
mouth. It was merely a plank 
which had been dropped acci- 
dentally by one of the crew, 
but the noise recalled the fall 
of the drop and unnerved him. 
For hours he lay awake listen- 
ing to the lap of the waves 
against the schooner’s sides, 
and when at last he sank into 
an uneasy sleep he dreamed 


that he was again standing on 
the scaffold, with the Super- 
intendent of the prison handling 
the lever, and that the gigantic 
Inspector of Police was draw- 
ing a cap over his head. Sud- 
denly it passed over his face, 
deadly cold and wet, and he 
woke with a yell. It was only 
a flying-fish which had flown 
on board the schooner and 
landed on his face; but the 
shock and the terror banished 
all further ideas of sleep, though 
the schooner was _ sliding 
smoothly and noiselessly on 
like a phantom ship. 

At last the dawn came, and 
the tropical sun leaped up over 
the sea and came prying into 
the innermost crannies of the 
deck. The low rays caught 
him about the neck and throat, 
making him feel sick; and 
then the breeze freshened, the 
schooner became lively, and 
sea-sickness laid hold again 
upon him. The only consola- 
tion was the sight of Ste. 
Pélagie, when he could bear to 
look at it, looming up taller 
and taller to leeward, until 
at last after six more miser- 
able hours the schooner 
dropped her anchor in the 
little harbour. 


IX. 


His cook, by recourse to his 
famous pepper-pot, soon had 
a meal ready for Bolland ; and, 
revived by this and by a cer- 
tain allowance of rum-punch, 
he mounted his pony and rode 
to Government House. The 


Administrator was impatiently 
expecting him, and plied him 
fussily with question after ques- 
tion and criticism after criti- 
cism. 

“You did not see the execu- 
tioner yourself, Mr Bolland, 
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nor come to terms with him ? 
Surely that was very remiss 
of you. And you do not know 
upon what day he may be 
expected? Then how can we 
fix the day of the execution ? 
And you agreed to charter a 
schooner to bring him here and 
take him away? That will be 
a@ very great expense. This 
execution first and last will 
cost fifty pounds, at a time 
when we ought to be saving 
every penny. You let the 
Superintendent of Public Works 
know that the scaffold had 
come? Good! Then it must 
be landed quietly, and we must 
decide where it shall be erected. 
I will ride down to the fort 
with you and send word to the 
Superintendent of Public Works 
to meet us.” 

And within an hour the three 
were wandering about the fort 
and the ground immediately 
outside it, seeking for a suit- 
able site which should be easy 
of access and, above all, in- 
conspicuous. The Administra- 
tor was nervous and fidgety. 
The Superintendent of Public 
Works, who had been torn 
away from another job which 
he particularly wished to finish, 
was sulky and inclined to raise 
difficulties. At this spot the 
rock was too near the surface 
to allow holes to be dug for 
the posts; at that a chance 
fall of rain would wash away 
any newly-turned soil, and so 
forth ; and at every pause he 
unrolled the drawing of the 
scaffold and gazed at it with 
a contempt which implied that 
he could have designed a far 
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better structure himself. Next, 
the Administrator raised the 
point of the position of the 
prisoner’s cell and of the route 
by which the wretched creature 
should approach his end. At 
last, after weary wandering 
round and round, the three 
separated shortly before sun- 
set, having wasted two hours 
without coming to any resolu- 
tion; and the Superintendent 
of Public Works, shaking the 
rolled drawing of the scaffold 
at the disappearing figure of 
the Administrator, declared 
with many strong oaths that, 
if His Honour interfered in 
this way with everything, they 
would not get the man hanged 
in twelve months. Once again 
Bolland saw a gleam of hope. 
Weary and upset in body and 
mind, he drank rather more 
than usual that night, slept 
heavily and woke none the 
better. He fortified himself 
with two cocktails before he 
went down to his office, and 
spent an hour trying to make 
up his mind which petty detail 
of routine to deal with first. 
More than ever he mourned 
the loss of his clerk, which 
left him not only helpless but 
lonely. He was still fumbling 
with his papers when he was 
startled by the arrival of a 
cable message. He gazed at 
it for long before he ventured 
to tear it open and read the 
two words which it contained, 
which were “ Retort Fairy.” 
He fumbled in his pocket-book 
for the code that he had 
brought with him from Salva- 
cion and could not find it. In 
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an agony he searched for it, 
turning over paper after paper 
in vain, and then he almost 
ran to his pony and hustled 
the poor beast at a gallop up 
the steep hill towards his house. 
The few passers-by in the streets 
stared in amazement, no one 
having ever seen the Provost- 
Marshal in a hurry before. 
Streaming with sweat he ran 
into the house, flew to his 
Carib basket and turned it out. 
No, the paper was not there. 
Then he bethought him of his 
black suit, and searched the 
pockets with clumsy fingers and 
feverish haste. No, it was not 


there. Again he handled them, 
and at last felt something that 
crackled within the lining of 
the skirt. After frantic fum- 
bling to no purpose, he at last 
took up the coat by the skirts 


and shook it violently. There- 
upon the stitches of the lining, 
already gone about the arm- 
pit, gave way, and a folded 
sheet of paper fell out. He 
leaped upon it and unfolded 
it. It was the code at last. 
He gave a great gasp of relief, 
and with some difficulty, for 
he had left his glasses at the 
office, interpreted the message. 
“ Hangman will sail Saturday 
in the Fairy.” Saturday! He 
might arrive on Sunday. This 
was Wednesday, and Captain 
Turner had said that the shorter 
the hangman’s stay in Ste. 
Pélagie the better. Bolland re- 
freshed himself with a drink and 
rode off to Government House. 

“Sailing on Saturday!” 
ejaculated the Administrator ; 
“then there is no time to be 
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lost. The Executive Council 
must be summoned at onee, 
and the date of the execution 
must be fixed and all prepara- 
tions must be made. We shall 
want the Protector of Immi- 
grants too.” 

So urgent messages were sent 
to summon these people, and 
meanwhile the Administrator 
kept up a desultory fire of 
speculations and queries, which 
reduced Bolland to the last 
stage of nervousness. The 
Councillors arrived at last, 
though not the Protector, and 
Bolland was bidden to wait 
in the adjoining room. The 
debate was prolonged and evi- 
dently heated, for Bolland could 
hear the voices of the Attorney- 
General and the Treasurer, who 
hated each other, in angry 
altercation, and an occasional 
agonised protest, “‘ Gentlemen, 
gentlemen ! ” from the Adminis- 
trator. Just as the hubbub 
died down a messenger brought 
a letter to the council-room, 
and therewith controversy was 
evidently renewed. At last, 
after an hour and a half, 
Bolland was called in and was 
nervously addressed by the 
Administrator. 

“The Council has decided 
that the execution shall take 
place on the next dawn but 
one after the arrival of the 
executioner from Salvacion. 
This is Wednesday ; he is ex- 
pected on Monday, so you must 
make your arrangements for 
dawn of this day week. Is 
that clear ? ” 

Bolland mumbled a terrified 
assent. 
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“There is another thing,” 
the Administrator went on. 
“The prisoner must be warned 
of the date of his death. It 
is only fair and humane. Most 
unfortunately the Protector of 
Immigrants, as this note from 
the Colonial Surgeon tells us ” 
(he held the document up), “is 
prostrated by a bad attack of 
fever. Do you know of any- 
one else in the island who can 
speak Tamil ? ” 

Bolland shook his head 
blankly. 

“T feared so,” said the Ad- 
ministrator; ‘‘none of the 


Council can think of anyone. 
But the prisoner must without 
fail be informed of his impend- 
ing fate, and that duty de- 
volves, 
you.” 
“Upon me ? ” ejaculated Bol- 


Mr Bolland, upon 


land, dropping his helmet on 
the floor in consternation, ‘‘ but 
—but—how——”’ 

“Don’t ye think, Mr Bol- 
land,” said Riley insinuatingly, 
“that by pantomime or gesticu- 
lation or by some method that 
May occur to ye, ye can convey 
to the prisoner that he is to be 
executed on Wednesday morn- 
ing next ? ” 

Bolland stood gasping in 
blank silence. 

“I think ye could,” Riley 
went on blandly. “I think, 
sir”—he turned to the Ad- 
ministrator — ‘‘ that, knowing 
the humanity of the Provost- 
Marshal, we may leave the 
matter with confidence in his 
hands. Do ye agree, Mr Treas- 
wer? It is you that have 
attached such importance to 
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warning the prisoner of his 
fate.” 

The Treasurer nodded sulkily 
and the Administrator went 
on— 

“We leave the matter with 
full confidence in your hands, 
Mr Bolland; and now, gentle- 
men, I must ask for your kind 
assistance in fixing the place 
for the erection of the scaffold. 
I examined the ground yester- 
day, and have asked the Super- 
intendent of Public Works to 
be on the spot. Perhaps you 
will kindly ride ahead, Mr 
Bolland, and tell him that we 
are coming.” 

Utterly dazed, Bolland 
obeyed, and in a few minutes 
found himself with the Super- 
intendent of Public Works, 
watching the approach of the 
Administrator, Riley and the 
Treasurer. 

“Good Lord!” ejaculated 
the Superintendent, “‘ three of 
them to-day! Now look here, 
Bolland, I have found the right 
place, and if I can only get 
hold of Riley alone we'll settle 
the job in no time, so I count 
on you to keep the two other 
fools out of the way.” 

Bolland stared helplessly. 
The hope of delay died within 
him, for the Administrator sum- 
moned him and the Treasurer 
to listen to his words of wisdom, 
and Riley, who loved power, 
rode forward to speak with 
the Superintendent. In a few 
minutes they were all grouped 
round the chosen spot, in the 
ditch of the fort, with a blank 
wall screening everything on 
one side, a hummock of rising 
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ground fulfilling the same func- 
tion on the other, and a sally- 
port by which the prisoner 
would be brought out unseen. 

“Your Honour could not 
have made a better choice,” 
said Riley obsequiously to the 
Administrator. And His Hon- 
our, with a satisfied smirk, 
ans wered— 
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“TI think it will do. MM 
Bolland, you will see that the 
work of erection is begun with- 
out delay; and let me reming 
you again that it lies with you 
to warn the prisoner of his 
impending fate.” 

Then they rode off, leaving 
Bolland sitting dismally on his 
pony alone. 


ke 


Some minutes passed before 
Bolland could bring himself to 
move. He had always clung 
to the hope that something, 
he knew not what, would hap- 
pen to save him from the 
execution of the prisoner. But 
the day was coming terribly 
near; the scaffold was about 
to be erected; and the hang- 
man himself ought to appear 
within five days. Moreover, 
he had been saddled with the 
duty of bringing home to the 
prisoner that the day of his 
death had been fixed. He 
might shirk that by making 
some attempt which he knew 
must be futile; but he hoped 
that the Protector of Immi- 
grants might at least tell him 
the necessary words. Perhaps 
he might go through that and 
through every other preliminary 
and evade the execution at the 
last moment on pretext of 
sickness or something of the 
kind. This last thought gave 
him a touch of comfort, and 
kicking his heels into his pony 
he rode into the fort, the 
shortest way to his office lying 
through it. In the courtyard 


he came upon the Colonial 
Surgeon and the Inspector of 
Police, who were deep in con- 
versation. 

“You say there’s nothing 
the matter with him ? ” asked 
Lyster. 


“Nothing whatever; he’s 


as well as you or I,’’ was the 
“Good morning, Mr 


ans wer. 
Bolland.” 

“Good morning, doctor,” re- 
turned Bolland; “are you 
speaking of Barker? It’s very 
unlucky if the Protector of 
Immigrants should be laid up 
just now.” 

“Barker? No,” answered 
the surgeon; “ Barker’s bad. 
I can’t get his temperature 
down. I am not easy about 
him, and I don’t think he'll 
be back at duty for a month 
at best. I left him delirious. 
No, we were talking of one of 
the police who’s reported him- 
self sick; but it takes a very 
shrewd malingerer to get round 
me. They may say what they 
like of me, Mr Bolland,” con- 
tinued the surgeon, putting his 
stumpy little legs apart and 
shaking his head very cul 
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ningly, “ but at least no man 
shamming sick ever got a cer- 
tificate out of me.” 

Bolland moved uneasily in 
his saddle, and his idea of 
going on the sick list at the 
last moment instantly fled away. 
He could not face the risk of 
being told by the Colonial 
Surgeon—a man with a touch 
of the tar-brush too—that he 
was a malingerer. He forced 
a whinnying kind of laugh as 
he answered, ‘‘ No, I should 
think not, doctor. By the way, 
there’s no chance of my having 
a word with Barker on business, 
is there ? ” 

“No,” snapped the surgeon, 
“certainly not. The only 
chance is to keep him quiet. 
The man’s life may depend 
upon it. I absolutely forbid 
it. Well, I must be getting 


on. Good day, Captain Lyster ; 
good day, Mr Bolland,” and 
he stumped up to his pony and 
rode off. 

“Your job is drawing near,” 


observed lLyster. ‘‘ They’ve 
chosen a good place for the 
scaffold, anyhow. I don’t want 
to ask questions, but can you 
tell me anything ? ”’ 

“Yes, I was coming to see 
you,” said Bolland, glancing 
round to be sure that no one 
was near, “and I may as well 
tell you now. The—the hang- 
man,” he went on, dropping 
his voice, “leaves Salvacion on 
Saturday ; expected here Mon- 
day. He must be here as short 
@ time as possible, and every 
precaution must be taken for 
his safety—you understand ? ” 

The Inspector nodded. “ I’ll 
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see to that,” he said; “ ex- 
pected on Monday—in a 
schooner, I suppose. What 
name ? ” . 

“ The Fairy,” whispered Bol- 
land; ‘‘and she will have a 
blue flag with a white cross at 
the main.” 

“Good,” said Lyster, nod- 
ding again. “ Leave that to 
me and do as I tell you, and 
there'll be no difficulty.” 

There was a confidence in 
his tone which comforted Bol- 
land. He took courage to say, 
“There’s just one thing more. 
I—I wonder if you could help 
me. The execution is fixed for 
the next dawn but one after 
the hangman’s arrival—Wed- 
nesday, if the man arrives 
punctually—and I’ve got to 
let. the prisoner know. I can’t 
get Barker to interpret. How 
on earth am I to do it?” 

The Inspector whistled. ‘I 
am glad that it’s your job and 
not mine,” he answered. 

“Can’t you suggest some- 
thing?” pleaded Bolland pa- 
thetically. “Can’t it be done 
in dumb show—somehow ? For 
God’s sake think of some- 
thing.” 

The Inspector’s eyes twinkled 
for a moment and then turned 
grave. “ Let me see,” he said ; 
“the question is how to convey 
to a Madrassi coolie that he’s 
to be hanged in a week. Well, 
there’s no difficulty about the 
hanging,’ and he put his hand- 
kerchief round his neck, jerked 
his head back with a click of 
his tongue and closed his eyes, 
with a readiness that made 
Bolland shudder. ‘“‘ The lapse 
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of time is the difficulty. I’ve 
got it. Suppose you point to 
the sun, and follow it with a 
slow sweep of the arm down 
to the west. That’s one day 
gone; hold up one finger. 
Then begin again low in the 
east, up and down low to the 
west, and hold up two fingers 
—two days gone; and so on 
till you get to the seventh day. 
Then stop low in the east, and 
go through the hanging panto- 
mime.” He went through the 
motions dramatically as he 
spoke, and Bolland watched 
him with the sweat streaming 
from every pore. 

“Do—do you think he'll 
understand ? ”’ he said at last. 

“Why, that I can’t under- 
take to say,” said the Inspector 
thoughtfully ; “‘ the coolie mind 
is a little obscure to me. But 
if you did it every day, of 
course making one sweep fewer 
from east to west regularly, 
he might perhaps take it in. 
At any rate you will have done 
your best, and any little mis- 
understandings can be cleared 
up on the scaffold.” 

“How brutal you are!” 
pleaded Bolland with passion 
and on the verge of tears. 
“They’ve thrown it upon me; 
and I’ve got to do my duty 
by the poor creature—and it’s 
very hard on me.” 

“TI apologise, Bolland,” said 
the Inspector warmly. ‘ You 
take it to heart, and I honour 
you for it—it is hard on you, 
damned hard; but honestly, 
thinking it over, I can suggest 
nothing better. Seriously, I 
can’t think how better to do it.” 


“I beg your pardon,” said 
Bolland abjectly. “ Thank you 
very much. I'll see what I 
can do.” 

“Don’t let the prisoner go 
for you while you're doing it,” 
said Lyster. ‘‘ Have a warder 
within call.” 

“TI see,” answered the un- 
happy Bolland, and he rode 
down to his office in despair. 
There he shut the door and 
mournfully and heavily re 
hearsed the pantomime again 
and again. Soon he found that 
he had made himself very hot ; 
and he shuffled down to the 
bar to get a drink, after which 
he floundered helplessly over 
his routine papers until night- 
fall. Harassed and weary he 
restored himself with rum, and 
slept heavily and dreamlessly 
like a drugged man. 

He went down to his office 
next morning—Thursday—hop- 
ing to find business that might 
make an excuse for lingering 
there; but a horrible fascina- 
tion led him to the fort, and 
there he saw the workmen 
already busy at the selected 
place in the ditch and one tall 
corner-post practically erected. 
The Superintendent of Public 
Works was there with the 
drawing of the structure in his 
hand, grumbling and swearing 
so persistently that Bolland 
could only sigh heavily and 
ride away. He hesitated for 
@ moment, wondering if this 
would be a good moment t0 
visit his prisoner and try 
inform him of what was com 
ing; but a glance at the em 
brasure of the cell showed him 
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that the sun would not shine 
into it for an hour or more, 
and he gladly made this his 
excuse for delaying the ordeal. 
Arrived at his office he found 
a note from the Administrator 
pegging for his assurance that 
the prisoner had been informed 
of the date of his execution, 
and he sank into a chair with 
@ groan and remained there 
motionless for half an hour. 
Then he shuffled down to the 
bar for a drink, and, thus forti- 
fied, scrambled on to his pony 
and rode to the gaol. He 
called a warder to open the 
door of the prisoner’s cell and, 
bidding him stay outside, 
walked heavily in. 

The lad was sitting on his 
heels, apathetic as usual; and 
Bolland, placing himself at a 
respectful distance, pointed to 
the sun and began his panto- 
mime. The prisoner stared 
with all his eyes but moved 
not a muscle, while Bolland, 
excited by his drink, strove to 
make his gesticulations as strik- 
ing a8 possible. Suddenly he 
realised that he had lost count 
of his courses of the sun, 
stopped short with a puzzled 
expression and tried to recover 
himself, ‘‘Is it one more or 
two more?” he said to him- 
self aloud. ‘Better make it 
oe, and then, if it ought to 
be two, the mistake will be on 
the right side.”’ So he made 
one more magnificent sweep 
from east to west, pulled out 
his bandana, and threw his 
head back with a jerk, as he 
had seen the Inspector of Police 
do. Unfortunately, he did so 
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with such violence that he 
choked, and after recovery from 
a violent fit of coughing, which 
left him purple in the face, he 
found that the warder had 
entered the cell in alarm and 
was contemplating him with 
just the suspicion of a smile, 
while he could almost swear 
that he detected signs of amuse- 
ment on the face of the prisoner. 

He ordered peremptorily that 
the door should be closed, and, 
not seriously disconcerted, for 
he had primed himself well, 
rode down to his office. There 
he scrawled an answer to the 
Administrator to the effect that 
he had done his best to warn 
the prisoner and believed that 
he had succeeded, but would 
repeat the warning daily so as 
to be sure of bringing home to 
him his position. This done 
he had another drink, and, 
returning to his office after 
luncheon, passed the afternoon 
turning over his papers in 
rather a fuddled condition. 

On the next day, Friday, he 
went through much the same 
performance. The prisoner 
showed no fear of him when 
he entered the cell, and seemed 
to be interested in the panto- 
mime, though, when the climax 
came without a fit of coughing, 
he appeared to be puzzled, if 
not disappointed. The scaffold 
was all but finished, and the 
Superintendent of Public Works 
warned him that he should 
make it over to him on the 
morrow. Bolland rode up to 
it late in the afternoon and 
was relieved to see nothing 
but four light brown canvas 
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walls, from the midst of which 
the Superintendent of Public 
Works poked out his head and 
invited him to come in. 

“No, I think Ill wait till 
to-morrow—till it’s quite fin- 
ished,” answered Bolland, with 
a resolution that was partly 
alcoholic. 

* Well, it ought to be watched 
from to-night,’’ answered the 
Superintendent. 

“Watched ? Why?” asked 
Bolland. 

“In ease the coolies get wind 
of it and try to burn it or wreck 
it. I wouldn’t trust ’em,” 
answered the Superintendent. 

Bolland’s heart sank in spite 
of the aleohol. “Tl go and 
see the Inspector of Police at 
once,” he said with desperate 
energy, gathering up his reins 
and kicking his pony into a 
trot. He had not gone fifty 
yards on his way to the en- 
trance of the fort when he met 
Lyster quietly riding towards 
him. 

“What’s up now, Mr Bol- 
land?” he asked, noting the 
Provost-Marshal’s flushed face 
and bloodshot eyes; and Bol- 
land, with eager haste, splut- 
tered out the purport of his 
mission. 

“ All right. Id thought of 
that and was coming to see you 
about it,” said the Inspector. 
“Tl have it watched all right. 
But, if I were you, I should 
make a personal inspection 
of it morning and evening, 
so that no one can accuse 
you of negligence in case of 
accident.” 

“Do you think I ought?” 
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asked Bolland miserably; 
“then I suppose I must.” 

“Tt will be only for a few 
days,” said Lyster. ‘ What 
about our meeting here to- 
morrow morning, when you 
take it over ? ” 

“TI shall be thankful if you 
will come,” said Bolland. 
“* Sometimes—sometimes I fear 
that this wretched business will 
be too much for me.” 

“Rubbish!” said Lyster. 
“Tf you want help I’ll see you 
through.” 

Bolland clasped his hand and 
burst into tears. “ Thank you, 
thank you,” he sobbed, “ you 
are a true friend,” and he rode 
off wiping his eyes with his 
great bandana, while the In- 
spector watched his receding 
back with raised eyebrows and 
a faint smile, and lifted his 
elbow significantly. 


“It’s not such a bad little 
show,” said the Superintendent 
of Public Works, as he, Lyster 
and Bolland met at the foot 
of the scaffold on the Saturday 
morning. ‘‘ Will you lead the 
way up the steps, Mr Bolland? 
You’re the senior.” And for 
the second time Bolland found 
himself pressed, as a matter of 
courtesy and honour, to go 
where he wanted least to be. 
“ Stand by the rails, will you?” 
and the Superintendent pulled 
the lever over and let the drop 
fall with the bang that was 80 
much dreaded by Bolland. 
“Tl test this morning and 
evening till the execution comes, 
and now is there anything else 
that you want of me? Let w 
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walk from the cell, just as you 
will on the day, Mr Bolland, 
and make sure.” 

Bolland trembled visibly as 
he climbed down the steps and 
waited by their foot for the 
Inspector of Police. ‘“‘ You'll 
—you'll come too—on the day 
—and stand by me,” he whis- 
pered hoarsely. 

“Yes, if you wish it,” said 
the Inspector shortly; and 


then they made their progress 
from cell to scaffold, taking 
the chief warder with them, 
and found nothing in the way ; 
the sally-port, though unused 
for years, being quite clear. 
But the chief warder asked to 
see the scaffold and Bolland 
could not withhold his consent, 
though he crept away and 
stopped his ears to avoid hear- 
ing the fall of the drop. 


xI. 


A little later he paid his visit 
to the prisoner, who stared at 
him as usual, but made no 
other sign while he went through 
his pantomime. On the next 
day, Sunday, he repeated the 
performance with the same re- 
sult, and then he resolved to 
do it no more, for he felt that, 
with his two daily inspections 
of the scaffold, he could endure 
it no longer. He went to the 
scaffold early on that after- 
noon, so as to be left in peace 
for the evening ; and when he 
returned he sat in his verandah 
sipping rum-punch and looking 
moodily out through the tangles 
of the stephanotis at the har- 
bour below him. The trade- 
wind had been blowing very 
fresh for the last thirty-six 
hours, keeping the air cool and 
dispersing the mosquitoes which 
swarmed among the overgrown 
creepers on the house. The 
sun went down, the wind 
dropped, and the whole of the 
slope between him and the 
town was ablaze with green 
fire-flies and yellow fire-beetles. 


Tree - frogs whistled, crickets 
chirped, marsh-frogs croaked, 
but not another sound broke 
upon the tropic night. Lying 
at full length in a cane chair, 
Bolland was lulled by the 
familiar sounds into something 
like repose. The moon rose 
and made the darkness bright 
as day; and he looked list- 
lessly down and saw, as in a 
dream, a schooner glide like 
a white ghost into the harbour 
and heard her drop her anchor. 
A boat went off to her from 
the shore, lingered alongside 
her for a time and returned ; 
and he watched the furrows of 
phosphorescent fire that rippled 
away from her prow, and the 
blaze that followed each dip of 
the oars, till the boat vanished 
beneath him under the land. 
And the little tree-frogs piped 
and the crickets chirped, and, 
a8 a ground-bass to their shrill 
treble, some great batrachian 
poured out a deep, steady, 
monotonous growl. Then he 
dozed off, but presently started 
up at the sound of his name. 
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** Are you in, Mr Bolland ? ” 
said the voice of the Inspector 
of Police from the room behind 
him, quietly but distinctly. 
“Can I see you for a minute ? ” 

“Eh what ! What on earth’s 
happened? ” said Bolland, start- 
ing up in alarm. 

The Inspector took his arm 
and spoke low into his ear. 

“The man’s come from Sal- 
vacion—you know the man I 
mean. They started very early 
yesterday and have made a 
wonderful passage. I spotted 
her blue flag before sunset 
through my telescope. Now 
look here, Mr Bolland, can you 
arrange for him to see the 
prisoner as soon as it’s light 
to-morrow ? ” 

“To-morrow !” gasped Bol- 
land, hardly able to articulate. 

“To-morrow,” repeated the 
Inspector. ‘‘Give me a line 
to the chief warder to tell him 
to be up and about, and I'll 
take it to him. You must meet 
me there yourself.” 

“At daylight to-morrow,” 
asked Bolland again, dazed. 

“Yes,” repeated the Inspec- 
tor impatiently. “I tell you, 
Provost-Marshal, the hangman’s 
frightened out of his life. The 
coolies in Salvacion got wind 
of it somehow, and he’s been 
threatened. Now, no one will 
think he can have arrived so 
soon, so he can get his pre- 
liminary business done without 
suspicion. It’s great luck.” 

** And what will he do—— ? ” 
began Bolland. 

““T’ll look to that,” returned 
the Inspector sharply. ‘‘ Here’s 
pencil and paper. Write me 


that order.” He dictated the 
words and stood over Bolland 
as he scrawled them down with 
a tremulous hand. “Now 
mind,” he said with emphasis. 
“Be at the prison at daylight 
to-morrow,” and he walked 
away into the darkness and 
was gone. 

There was little sleep for 
Bolland that night. He dozed 
off now and again, but woke 
every hour to look anxiously 
at his watch and was almost 
glad when the time came for 
him to rise. He had a head- 
ache and felt miserable, but 
was so restless that he actually 
walked down the half-mile of 
rough road to the fort. The 
gate was closed, but a constable 
standing by it let him in, and 
before the cell door was the 
Inspector, in plain clothes but 
shaven and neat, the chief 
warder, and an _ evil-looking 
negro in a black suit. The 
Inspector took from the last 
a letter addressed to Bolland, 
which he opened with a trem- 
bling hand and found to be 
from Captain Turner, establish- 
ing the hangman’s identity. 
The cell-door was thrown open, 
and Bolland caught sight of the 
prisoner’s face as he woke and 
looked with terror at his visi- 
tors. He hastily left the cell 
and waited outside it, as it 
seemed for an interminable 
time, until the others reap- 
peared. Then the Inspector 
pointed silently to the scaffold 
and they made their way there. 
As they left the sally-port 
the evil-looking negro looked 
anxiously round, caught sight 
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of a constable quietly patrolling 
without, and seemed reassured. 
Bolland touched the Inspector 
on the arm and whispered 
hoarsely— 

“T don’t think I’ll come up 
—I am not feeling very well— 
would you mind showing him 
—you know?” 

Lyster turned upon him with 
compressed lips and said in a 
low voice, but very sternly, 
“Very well; go and wait for 
me in my office.” The tone 
was so peremptory that Bolland 
shrank back into the sally-port 
and hastened into the yard 
beyond with his hands to his 
ears. Reaching the Inspector’s 
office he subsided heavily into 
a chair and waited panting for 
the return of the party. He 
would have to speak to that 
vile-looking negro and make 
alrangements with him, and 
he dreaded even to be within 
speaking distance of him. The 
minutes sped on. The suspense 
became intolerable. At last 
_ there was the sound of foot- 
steps, and the Inspector came 
in alone. 

“Is it—is it all right?” 
Bolland asked nervously, fum- 
bling his dirty helmet on his 
knee. “Ought I to see him 
now ?” 

“It’s all right,”’ returned the 
other shortly. ‘‘ Now you go 
home and get your breakfast 
and leave the rest tome. I'll 
tell you all about it presently. 
Meanwhile, directly after your 
breakfast, go up to Government 
House and see the Adminis- 
trator alone—alone, mind. Tell 
him in strict secrecy that the 
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hangman’s come, and that he 
is under my charge. No one 
else must know it. Get the 
warrant signed—don’t forget 
that—for the execution to take 
place to-merrow.” 

“To-morrow!” ejaculated 
Bolland, horror-stricken. 

“To-morrow,” repeated the 
Inspector. ‘‘ Tuesday, or we 
shan’t get it done at all.” 

“But the day fixed was 
Wednesday,” protested Bol- 
land. 

“I know,” said Lyster im- 
patiently ; “and, of course, 
some fool has let it leak out 
and spoiled all my plans. I 
tell you that unless the job is 
done to-morrow I can’t answer 
that it will be done at all.” 

“But it was settled by the 
Executive Council——” began 
Bolland. 

“Tt was settled that the 
job should be done on the 
next dawn but one after the 
hangman’s arrival. I know 
all about it,” retorted Lyster 
peremptorily. ‘‘ Damn it, man, 
it’s your business, and simple 
enough. Why the hell can’t 
you do it?” 

Bolland let his hands fall by 
his side in despair. “I—I 
don’t know what the Adminis- 
trator will say,’ he moaned. 
“This is a cruel business—I 
never dreamed that such a 
thing would come upon me.” 

“The Administrator is 
a——” began the Inspector 
hotly, but checked himself. 
“There, there, man, I’ll go up 
to Government House with 
you. I see it’s the only way. 
Now, in God’s name go back 
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and have your breakfast and 
I'll call for you.” And, as he 
muttered a few final objurga- 
tions under his breath, Bol- 
land slunk off and toiled up 
the hill to his own house. 

A couple of hours later 
they presented themselves at 
Government House, where the 
Administrator heard their 
news with great excitement. 
Bolland was so slow and in- 
articulate that the Inspector 
took the words out of his 
mouth; and his proposal to 
carry out the execution twenty- 
‘four hours earlier than had 
been contemplated took the 
Administrator’s breath away. 
He did not think it could be 
done; he must summon the 
Executive Council; he must 
at least have the advice of the 
Attorney-General, or he might 
be guilty of an illegality ; work- 
ing himself up to a pitch of 
agitation which infected Bol- 
land and reduced him to abject 
helplessness. Both he and the 
Administrator were on the verge 
of hysterical tears. 

But the Inspector was firm. 
He had a letter, he said, from 
Captain Turner at Salvacion, 
which showed that the situa- 
tion was delicate in the ex- 
treme. He would not answer 
for the safety of the hangman 
unless the execution took place 
on Tuesday; and then the 
ends of justice would be de- 
feated, and—he was careful 
to make much of this point— 
a great deal of expense would 
have been incurred for nothing. 
He begged that the Minutes of 
the Executive Council might 


be read, and the Adminis. 
trator could not deny that they 
had fixed the execution for 
the next dawn but one after 
the hangman’s arrival. The 
warrant also was produced, 
and was found to have the 
dates not filled up. The Ad- 
ministrator again pleaded that 
the Executive Council might 
be summoned; but the In- 
spector contended that, in this 
case, there was great risk of 
the secret leaking out, and that 
he could not be responsible 
for the hangman’s safety. At 
length, after more than an 
hour’s discussion, the warrant 
was signed, and the Inspector 
at once seized it and put it 
into his pocket. 

“It’s a terrible business,” 
snuffed the Administrator, 
wiping his eyes; “ terrible— 
and, oh! has the prisoner been 
given to understand that he 
is to live till Wednesday? If 
80, it really would be most 
inhuman to take him by sur- 
prise. Have you warned him, 
Mr Bolland ? ” 

“TI tried to, sir, in dumb 
show—it was all that I could 
do—I have done my best, sir,” 
and he, too, wiped his eyes, 
much overcome. 

“And did the poor creature 
understand ?’”’ asked the Ad- 
ministrator earnestly. 

“‘I—I can’t tell, sir,” replied 
Bolland, shaking his head. 

“Did he make no sign of 
intelligence ? ” pursued the Ad- 
ministrator. 

“‘ None, sir, except once it— 
it seemed to me that he—he 
laughed.” 
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Lyster’s eyes twinkled, but 
he moved not a muscle of his 
face. 

“ How distressing ! how very, 
very distressing!” ejaculated 
the Administrator. ‘‘ Make one 
more effort, one more last effort, 
Mr Bolland, to bring home to 
this poor creature the fate that 
hangs over him. It really quite 
unnerves me.”’ And with that 
the Inspector rose and took 
leave, dragging Bolland with 
him before he could say another 
word. 

“ At last,” burst out Lyster 
as they rode off. “Of all 
the——” and he left the sen- 
tence unfinished. ‘‘ Now, Mr 
Bolland, go down and see your 
prisoner, and then come to my 
office and I'll tell you what 
I’ve done. It’s all plain sailing 
now. I'll go on ahead of you,” 
and he trotted on, leaving 
Bolland to gaze beseechingly 
at the back of his vanishing 
white jacket. 

The Provost - Marshal rode 
mechanically to the fort, tied 
up his pony and entered the 
cell, bidding the warder remain 
outside. The prisoner, after 
his experience of the early 
morning, seemed to regard him 
a8 a friend, and eyed him with 
& ghost of a smile which dis- 
concerted Bolland. Slowly and 
heavily the Provost - Marshal 
took up his place, pointed to 
the sun, and followed its course 
slowly to the west. Then he 
stopped, too much agitated to 
proceed, and the prisoner, miss- 
ing the usual pantomime, craned 
his neck curiously forward. 
With an effort Bolland lowered 
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a trembling hand towards the 
east and held it there, but go 
through the play with the 
handkerchief about his neck he 
could not. He raised one sway- 
ing finger aloft, shook his head 
gravely and stumbled out, 
blind with tears, almost knock- 
ing over the warder as he 
passed. 

He would have shirked the 
interview with the Inspector 
if he could, but found him 
awaiting him in the yard and 
mechanically followed him to 
the office. He was not detained 
for long. lLyster had settled . 
everything, and his explana- 
tions were short and simple. 
“You come here to-morrow 
morning as you did this morn- 
ing,” he said in conclusion, 
“and leave the rest to me. 
Now, don’t linger about here 
to-day. Everything’s arranged, 
or will be in an hour or so. 
Go down to your office, and 
if you have any returns to 
make out, sit down and get at 
them. Then, if anyone looks 
in, they will find you engaged 
as usual. I'll look in before 
you go home to assure you 
that all is right. If I were 
you I should have my luncheon 
first.” 

So Bolland obediently rode 
home. He had little appe- 
tite, but he ate in a dazed 
fashion, drank rather heavily 
and rode down to his office. 
There he solemnly got out a 
ruler and began to rule lines 
in order to draw up a return, 
making the lines very crooked 
and shaky, covering the sheet 
with long patches of ink, and 
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besprinkling his fingers so liber- 
ally that he almost soaked 
the skirts of his bombazine 
coat by constant wipings of 
them and of his pen. He was 
still thus engaged when Lyster 
looked in and said quietly, 
“Everything arranged to the 
last detail, Mr Bolland. Is 
there anything else ? ”’ 

“Eh, what ? ” observed Bol- 
land, flurried. 

“Ts there anything else that 
you want done?” repeated 


Lyster, looking very grim. 
“Done — done — about 

what ? ” asked Bolland. 
“About to-morrow,” an- 


swered the Inspector, looking 
him very full in the face; 
*‘ you haven’t forgotten what's 
going to happen to-morrow, 
have you?” 

“'No—no,” answered Bol- 
land in a voice of despair. 
‘I wish I could forget. I—I 
suppose that—that—I must be 
there, Captain Lyster ? ”’ 

“You must, you must with- 
out fail. You are respon- 
sible,” answered Lyster firmly. 
“You're upset, Mr Bolland. 
Go home and pull your- 
self together. To-morrow—at 
dawn—without fail.” 

He went out, and Bolland 
left his spoiled sheets without 
@ scrap of work done and rode 
home. He dined chiefly off 
rum-punch, got into his long 
chair in the verandah and 
dozed off from sheer weariness 
and lack of sleep, snoring 


heavily and choking from time 
to time, to wake for a second 
or two and doze off again. It 
was about nine o’clock when 
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he was suddenly roused by 
someone calling in a genial tone 
near him: ‘ Mas’r Bollan’, 
Mas’r Bollan’.”’ 

He started up, and was met 
by a gleam of white teeth 
and a black face, which he 
clearly recognised as that of 
the hangman. 

He scrambled to his feet and 
recoiled from him with horror, 
The negro smiled blandly and 
went on— 

“Good evenin’, Mas’r Bol- 
lan’. Very happy make your 
*quaintance, sar. I brought 
letter of induction to you, sar, 
from Captain Turner, sar, of 
Salvacion—very nice gen’le- 
man, Captain Turner, sar.” 

“What— what do 
want ? ” gasped Bolland. 

“I the ex’cutioner, sar, 
Mas’r Cyril St Clair of Sal- 
vacion, sar. Here my card, 
sar,” and he _ tendered it. 
** Mas’r Cyril St Clair, coloured 
gen’leman, come to see you 
about de ex’cution, sar.” 

“ What—what about the 
execution ?’’ asked Bolland, 
trembling and deadly white. 

“I come to say, leab it to 
me, sar,” answered Mr Cyril 
St Clair, throwing out both 
hands with an air. “ Leab it 
to me—I skilled ex’cutioner, 
sar. Leab it to me”; and 
with much commendation of 
his prowess in his own particu- 
lar line he advanced gesticu- 
lating, and was driving the 
terrified Bolland inch by ineh 
back into the house, when 4 
black hand suddenly stopped 
his mouth, two black men 
dressed in blue dragged him 
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violently away, and to his 
infinite relief Bolland heard 
the voice of Lyster. 

“T’m very sorry, Mr Bolland. 
The swine gave my damned 
fools of men the slip, but we’ve 
got him safe now and I'll 
put the fear of God into him. 
He’s not had enough drink 
to really upset him; come, Mr 
Bolland,” he went on, uneasy 
over the scared appearance of 
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the Provost-Marshal, “it’s all 
right. You shan’t be disturbed 
again. Have a drink,” and 
held out the glass, with a 
pretty stiff mixture in it, which 
Bolland eagerly though tremu- 
lously took from him. ‘‘ Have 
a drink and go to bed. We’ve 
got to be up early to-morrow. 
I am sending up one of my 
horses for you, remember. Good 
night.” 


xII. 


Bolland finished that glass 
and drank another before he 
ventured to go to bed, and 
then there was no rest for him. 
Every detail of the past weeks 
came before him, and he was 
haunted by the face and voice 
of Riley as he said, ‘‘ Ye’ll have 
to hang ’um; ye'll have to 
hang ’um.” And then there 
came the vision of the slender 
brown neck, craned forward to 
watch him; and he went 
through his pantomime again 
and again until he woke with 
a start, heard the chorus of 
frogs and crickets round him, 
looked nervously at his watch 
and lay down once more. Then 
in his dreams that brute of a 
hangman appeared, put a rope 
into his hand and said sar- 
castically: “I leab it to you, 
sar, skilled ex’cutioner, I leab 
it to you.” And he woke in 
terror, which was increased by 
dead silence in the night around 
him. Then fell a few heavy 
drops, and in a few seconds 
a shower came down with the 
Violence and volume that be- 


longs to the tropics. For an 
hour he listened to it thunder- 
ing down on the shingles above 
him, and then all was again 
silence till a valiant little tree- 
frog sounded his whistle as a 
signal for the chorus to begin 
anew. So with fitful waking 
and dozing the night wore on, 
and, looking at his watch for 
the thirtieth time, Bolland rose 
and dressed. He heard the 
tramp of horses on the road 
without, filled a tumbler three 
parts with rum and one part 
with water, gulped it down, 
caught up his helmet and sal- 
lied out. A mounted police- 
man was awaiting him with 
a led horse; and having 
scrambled into the saddle with 
some difficulty, for the horse 
was taller than his pony, he 
rode down to the fort in 
silence. The first light was 
flying away on the wings of 
the morning to the uttermost 
parts of the sea. 

Within the fort Lyster and 
the Colonial Surgeon were stand- 
ing together, but after wishing 
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him good morning the latter 
sSheered off. ‘All is ready, 
Provost-Marshal,”’ said Lyster ; 
“everything has been tested, 
and all is right.”” He led the 
way to the cell, from the door 
of which the hangman’s head 
peered out for a moment, with 
the expression of a thrashed 
hound, and instantly vanished. 
** All ready, sir,” reported the 
chief warder, saluting Lyster. 

“All ready, sir,” repeated 
Lyster to Bolland, saluting like- 
wise. ‘“‘ Lead the way, as I 
told you, Provost-Marshal,” he 
added under his breath, “and 
remember that you give the 
signal by raising your hand.” 

“The signal,’ repeated Bol- 
land, staring blankly, in a 
hoarse whisper. ‘ What sig- 
nal sf ” 

“The signal for the drop to 
fall, as I told you yesterday 
at least a dozen times,”’ whis- 
pered Lyster with a raging 
tempest of suppressed fury in 
his eyes. 

“God help me,” sighed out 
Bolland faintly, with a sob. 

“God damn and blast you, 
Provost-Marshal, lead the way!” 
hissed lLyster, and his hand 
moved towards the revolver- 
case in his belt. Bolland, 
utterly cowed, began to move 
towards the sally-port, and the 
chief warder at a gesture from 
Lyster walked by his side. If 
Bolland had dared to look 
round, he would have seen the 
prisoner following him between 
two warders, then the hang- 
man, and in rear of all Lyster, 
looking very grim. 

They passed through the 
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sally-port and reached the steps 
of the scaffold. Bolland began 
heavily to ascend them, thep 
caught sight of the rope on 
the cross-beam and _ shrank 
back with a low gurgling ery, 

“Up the steps, Provost- 
Marshal,’”’ sounded the voice 
of Lyster, low and calm, but 
inexorable ; and Bolland, with 
an effort reaching the platform, 
shut his eyes as the rest fol- 
lowed, and then, turning his 
back upon them, remained gaz- 
ing upon the canvas screen 
just at the head of the steps. 
He heard a little shuffling, a 
low murmur which he knew 
to come from the prisoner, a 
little more shuffling, and then 
dead silence. The Inspector of 
Police cleared his throat signifi- 
cantly, but Bolland took no 
heed. Then Lyster’s voice, 
once again low but imperious, 
said, “The signal, Provost- 
Marshal,” and Bolland with a 
convulsive movement raised his 
hand, shaking all over, and 
dropped it like a dead weight 
to his side. He heard the lever 
move; and then there was 4 
pause, and then a dull thump. 
With a hoarse cry he rushed 
down the steps and ran away 
towards his house, hatless, at 
the top of his speed. 


An hour and a half later 
Captain Lyster galloped up to 
Government House and made 
his report. The drop had beet 
tested immediately before the 
execution and had worked per- 


fectly well; but when the 
prisoner stood on it, it had not 
fallen, and, though the hang 
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man had stamped upon it, it 
had remained immovable. Mr 
Bolland had then disappeared, 
and Lyster had taken command. 
The drop had been overhauled 
and tested, and the prisoner 
had been again brought for- 
ward, but again it had not 
fallen. It was most inexplic- 
able. By that time the prisoner 
was in a state of collapse, and 
the hangman was so utterly 
unnerved that he was in no 
condition to make a further 
trial and refused to have more 
todo with it. Lyster had there- 
fore ordered the prisoner back 
to his cell and smuggled the 
hangman, who was in a state 
of panic, on board the schooner, 
which had sailed for Salvacion 
at once. 

The Administrator was left 
tearing his hair, for it was now 
certain that the murderer would 
be imprisoned for life and that 
all the money spent on the 
hangman had been thrown 
away. lLyster repaired next to 
Bolland’s house. It seemed to 
be deserted ; but, penetrating 
into the little garden, he came 
upon the Provost-Marshal hang- 
ing an unfortunate fowl, which 
must have strayed into the 
house, to the branch of a tree 
with an old piece of red tape. 
He had done the business 
clumsily, for the wretched bird 
was flapping its wings with 
plenty of life in it while Bol- 
land watched its struggles, re- 
peating Riley’s words, “ Ye’ll 
have to hang ’um; ye’ll have 
to hang ’um.” He appeared 
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to be hopelessly insane, and 
his cook had evidently fled 
from the house in deadly terror, 
for she never came back. 
Bolland was presently rele- 
gated to the cell in the lunatic 
asylum which he had prepared 
for his coolie prisoner. He 
settled down to a state of 
apathetic imbecility and rapid- 
ly became enfeebled in body. 
His great bulk dwindled away, 
and he shrank into a little, 
bent, wizened old man, with 
a refinement of feature which 
made him almost unrecognis- 
able. He gave no trouble, and 
having no kith nor kin in the 
Weat Indies he was left alone 
except by Lyster, who kept an 
eye on him so that he might 
not be ill-treated. lLyster, as 
a test, brought him the portrait 
of his grandfather, but he 
seemed not to recognise it, 
though he nursed it and took 
it to bed with him at night 
like a child. Within less than 
six months he died in his sleep, 
and Lyster reported his death 
to the head of the Bolland 
family in England, sending the 
portrait with his letter. The 
head of the family wrote him 
a courteous answer of thanks 
and passed the portrait on to 
his wife, who passed it to the 
housekeeper, who made it over 
to one of her underlings. If, 
therefore, anyone should seek 
for the last relic of the extinct 
West Indian branch of the 
Bollands, he will probably find 
it at Bolland Park in the second 
housemaid’s bedroom. 
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GOOD GOING. | 
(GRASS AGAIN ALL THE WAY.) 


THE best sort of good going entirely at our disposal and 
is good turf, and the best of with none to say us nay. If 
good turf is that produced by we avoid a few days in the 
the British Isles. No other year, we shall have the whole 
clime, market, or country can of it to ourselves. There will 
compete with this essentially be a few roads to cross at the 
British industry; for an in- Gaps; and in traversing these 
dustry it is—that of our in- occasional breaks in the con- 
dustriously mutable climate, tinuity of our green road we 
our carefully rationed sunshine, may have to follow a field path 
our unstinted rainfall. In a now and then, but otherwise 
word, the best climate in the our feet will touch nothing 
world, or the worst. Some but turf. And since we shall 
call it the one, some the other. be three or four hundred feet 
Amongst the latter, and these above a beautiful part of Eng- 
in a great majority, are those land, we shall know just what 
who only England know, who it looks like to the larks sing- 
have never experienced too ing above it, but often below 
much sunshine, a hot wind ourselves. 
and flies, or too much rain, Eastbourne definitely marks 
mildewed boots and white the eastern end of the South 
ants. Downs. Their westward limit 

Take an ordnance map show- is more vague, and may be set 
ing Sussex. Acrossthesouthern according to taste. But Butser 
portion of that county you will Hill over against Petersfield 
find the words South Downs. was our object, and that, follow- 
Under these ten letters lies ing the curves of the northern 
the best turf in England, which edge of the Downs, is about— 
is to say the best in the world, very much about—sixty miles 
close bitten, velvety, elastic from Eastbourne. 
stuff, smelling here and there, On a lovely afternoon in 
in Mr Kipling’s nose, of dawn mid-May three of us stepped 
in paradise. The veriest slug off the hard, shiny, black road 
of a horse when he sets frog close to Eastbourne and set 
and sole on this will light up. foot on the turf which was not 
To a lesser extent, because we to fail us for those threescore 
wear shoe leather, we shall miles and the eight days’ loaf- 
also light up. Two miles on ing which it took us to cover 
this slip away like one else- that distance. Down the long 
where. And of this good going slope, all ablaze with gorse, 
there are some sixty miles we passed and came to Birling 
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Gap. This, our first stage, 
was to be a very short one, 
only to Friston, so, as the sun 
shone warm and we had time 
to kill, we sat on the beach 
and listened to the pleasant 
sound that little waves make 
pouncing on the shingle and 
then drawing back with a snarl. 
On our right was a party of 
paddlers. On our left, a young 
family, parents and children, 
bathing. Everything seemed 
right with the world, ourselves, 
the bathers, the paddlers and 
the sparkling blue sea. It 
was 3.40 P.M. Then suddenly 
came one whooping blast from 
the north, and all the items 
above mentioned were gone, 
blotted out in whirling snow, 
a very large wetting kind of 
blobby snow. We left the 
bathers to find their clothes, 
if they could, the paddlers 
their shoes and stockings, and 
legged it to a tea-shanty. Only 
a few minutes previously we 
had been reviling it as a blot 
on the Birling landscape. 

The snow blew over, but 
had utterly soured the after- 
noon. We had only a couple 
of miles to go to Friston, and 
turning our backs on the Chan- 
nel, for the Downs begin here 
their trend away from the sea, 
we were soon at our billet. 
The hazard of the night’s lodg- 
ing possesses a certain charm, 
but it was essentially an evening 
when we wanted a good billet. 
And a good one we found, 
with two good arm-chairs and 
a fire, and two more chairs to 
put our feet on and dry them. 
The food was not of such con- 
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sequence. The Irish member 
of our party thinks a good 
deal of it, however, and can 
generally be trusted to look to 
his interests in this respect. 
When in doubt as to a meal, he 
puts on his hungry eyes and 
just looks in the expected 
quarter and waits. Few 
strangers fail to melt under 
that steady gaze. He will, 
though a perfectly full dog 
and with a great contempt for 
dry bread, eye a tramp out of 
his last crust for the sheer 
pleasure of practising his art. 
In the present case he eyed 
his hostess out of a good many 
things, including her last bone. 
Whoever goes short, it will 
never be the Irishman. He 
also likes to lie soft, and spent 
the night scratching himself 
(and shaking the whole of the 
not very substantial building) 
and flapping his ears. ‘This 
was because he had to lie hard, 
only protected from the lino- 
leum floor by my jacket, which 
he had dragged off a chair 
when he thought I was not 
looking. He himself slept a 
good deal more than I did, 
through all this din. Towards 
the sweet hour of prime he 
rose briskly to his haunches, 
just when I had dropped off to 
sleep, and fixed so beady a 
stare on me that he woke me up, 
and I cast him out of the 
window. I am sorry to say 
that we were on the ground- 
floor, and he had not to fall 
as far as he deserved. By 
8.30 A.M. he had pretty well 
cleared the place of get-at-able 
food, buried all he could net 
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eat, done shameful things to 
the cat and other mischief. 
Bright and bland, he strolled 
in to join us at breakfast, 
intimating that he had already 
had his: and now, my lads, 


It was not a haphazard 
choice that led us to traverse 
the South Downs from east 
to west. That way we should 
meet the prevailing west or 
south-westerly wind, and if 
there were rain we should 
probably have it in our faces. 
But the westerly wind would 
also bring the many pleasant 
sounds and scents to their 
proper receivers, which are the 
nose and ears and not the back 
of the head. The Downs are 
full of sounds and colours, and 
every one of them pleasant— 
larks and nightingales; furze 
in bloom, with its delicious 
velvety scent ; hawthorn, great 
thickets of it, its warm wet 
rankness purged by distance ; 
cowslips in nodding millions— 
I was about to put battalions, 
but battalions hold up their 
heads and cowslips do not. I 
know no other flower or bloom 
whose scent I could wish to 
have permanently in my nos- 
trils. There is a slight tang 
or acidity at the back-end of 
the cowslip’s scent which 
renders it to me the best 
odoured of all sweet-smelling 
growths. 

But as one moves westward 
along the crest of the Downs 
and leaves Beachy Head be- 
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as this is my one decent outing 
in the year, I am afraid I must 
ask you not to waste any more 
of it, but to start at once. 
He left his kind hostess with- 
out a word of thanks. 


hind, the best of all sounds is 
left behind, that of the sea. 
At, and for a few miles west of 
Beachy. Head, you can hear 
“The sheep bells and the ship 
bells ring.” Thereafter the 
Downs trend away from the 
coast-line and stand back from 
it some five to seven miles. 
It is as if they were with- 
drawing their skirts from con- 
tact with the lamentable pos- 
teriors of Seaford, Newhaven, 
Peacehaven, Brighton and the 
rest. 

It was the bitterest May 
morning I ever remember, with 
a wind that must have bitten 
into the vitals of uncounted 
not quite hardy plants and 
shrubs. An _ ineffectual sun 
shone from a hard and cloud- 
less sky. This was all to the 
good from our point of view, 
for the crown of the head of 
the Long Man of Wilmington 
is 600 feet above sea-level, and 
that was our first point. When 
we had climbed to that, the 
cold took off and the sum 
asserted himself. 

Shepherds never sit down, at 
least I have never seen one in 
that posture. Like elephants, 
they sleep standing, one eyé 
open upon their grazing flocks 
and the attendant starlings. 
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A dog does the rest. The 
ancient man in a tattered blue 
cloak whom we found at gaze 
here accepted tobacco, put some 
of it into his mouth, and the 
rest like loose coppers into his 
breeches pocket. He talked 
standing, while we lay on the 
sunny turf, gathering strength 
for our downward plunge to 
Alfriston in the Cuckmere valley 
below us. There was no water 
on the Downs here. It lay— 
so the old man told us—500 
feet below there at the farm, 
whence the sheep grazed their 
way up in the morning; then 
down again at noon for a drink 
and the shepherd’s dinner ; 
then up again in the afternoon ; 
and again down for the last 
time in the evening. This 
seemed pretty hearty exercise 
to keep woolly sheep fat on, 
for their fleeces were still on 
them. But the old man did 
not seem to think a daily climb 
of 1000 feet up a very steep 
slope anything out of the ordin- 
ary, either for himself or his 
sheep. If guileless strollers like 
ourselves ask questions they 
may be told lies, of course. 

The shepherd was rather 
pessimistic about things in gen- 
eral, but especially about sheep 
and shepherding. Just before 
meeting him we had passed 
through an enclosure, a rare 
thing hereabouts, entering it 
by one open rabbit-wired gate 
and leaving it by another, also 
open. Within was row upon 
row of baby trees, chiefly coni- 
fers, ill-planted, wanting the 
hoe, choking weeds in abund- 
ance. This, he told us, was a 
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Government afforestation nur- 
sery. It covered a great space 
of downland. ‘“ That’s what 
the Dyke’s a-coming to,” said 
the old man. ‘‘In my young 
days there weren’t enough grass 
to carry the ship. Now it’s 
t’other way about, so they 
planted trees.” 

We left him standing and 
chewing, and squandered all 
our hard-won contours in the 
descent to Alfriston. Particu- 
larly we wanted to see Ffrog 
Ffirle, which the map has 
printed in Gothic lettering abut- 
ting on Alfriston. It seemed 
to signify something old, but 
whether a building or a topo- 
graphical feature we had got 
to learn. We wanted to know 
what it wanted all those F.’s 
for. But when we got into 
Alfriston Street, we lost touch 
with it, forgot about it, and 
remembered too late to ask 
about it. There was an inn 
here, one of several, but this 
was a very old inn. We had 
no use for it and it none for 
the likes of us, for it kept its 
smirks for motor-cars, and was 
even then making eyes at rather 
an expensive-looking one. So 
you can attribute my remarks 
about it to the spiteful expres- 
sions of a warped and way- 
ward fancy, or, in other words, 
to sour grapes. For this inn 
struck us as self-conscious, as 
rejoicing in and parading its 
decay, of making a good thing 
out of mortality and of despis- 
ing pedestrian travellers. That 
was its outside aspect. Inside 
doubtless it was enhancing itself 
with things it had never pos- 
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sessed in the days of its inno- 
cence—warming pans on its 
walls, an old blunderbuss or 
two, a flail perhaps, certainly 
some faked old sporting prints. 
I do not think that Sir Gordon 
Selfridge or the Army and Navy 
Stores stock death - watch 
beetles, but if they did, then 
this inn would have had a few 
of the loudest tickers—turned 
them out to graze on its old 
beams, wound them up regu- 
larly, called the attention of 
clients to them, and raised its 
tariff. In justice to the inn I 
must add that I have since 
stayed there. It had all these 
things—bar the beetles—and 
was quite a good inn in spite 
of them. 

We left the old courtesan to 
her smirks and her motors, and 
passed on and up to the breezy 
shoulder of Alfriston Down and 
our lunch. After lunch, and 
luckily after collecting the con- 
tents of our packs from their 
mid-day airing on furze bushes, 
I lit a pipe and carelessly threw 
the lighted match into the furze 
(green and not over-dry), and 
regretted it. There was just 
one crackle and that bush was 
alight, and then the next and 
the next. We stayed not to 
watch what would happen to 
the next and next again. We 
could do nothing by staying. 
So we beat it like two rick- 
firing hoboes. We went a mile, 
which seemed about the dis- 
tance necessary to dissociate 
ourselves with a blackened 
stretch of Downs. To our 
great relief the fire had appar- 
ently burnt itself out. A couple 
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of hours later and the map was 
offering us a number of attrae- 
tive restful names to spend the 
night at—Lullington, Cradle 
Hill, Littlington. Of these 
Cradle Hill sounded sleepiest, 
but we did not like Pinchem 
which lay next to it. We 
finally chose Alciston. Here 
we felt we were pretty safe, 
because Bestall Hill lay between 
it and Pinchem. 

Alciston looked a delightful 
place from the Down-top, and 
was even better than it looked 
when we got down to it, 
especially one garden full of 
colour and flowers and bees and 
late afternoon sun—not to men- 
tion a lovely house, quite 
modern, almost new, but lovely, 
which stood in the midst of a 
riot of colour and sweet odours. 
But we did not spend the night 
at Alciston. We bore the 
place no malice for this, but it 
could not harbour us. Only 
the Elect could be worthy of 
a bed here. We were not told 
this, but we felt it. Quite 
humbly and unresentfully we 
passed on to Selmeston, a 
minor sort of heaven better 
suited to our coarser clay. 
And here we found the Barley- 
mow Inn. 

There may have been 4 
Selmeston village tucked away 
somewhere out of sight, but 
the Barleymow, an incipient 
telephone box and a shed were 
about all that was visible of it. 
There are a good many country 
inns of the Barleymow typ®, 
relics of older times when the 
countryside was fuller, and 
when such inns provided 4 
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large room other than the Tap, 
for village purposes. An enter- 
prising innkeeper, or in this 
ease his wife, on the look- 
out for the week-end habit, has 
sometimes adapted the inn, 
turned the large room into a 
comfortable living-room, fur- 
nished a bedroom or two and 
caters in a homely but sufficient 
way for visitors. Such inns, 
and the Barleymow pre-eminent 
among them, are always the 
billets we make for and like 
best. Our hostess in the present 
instance (her husband was a 
farm worker) was a busy 
woman, attending to the needs 
of her six children, her beer- 
drinkers and her occasional 
visitors ; and no shop or post- 
office within four miles of her. 
The telephone was, however, 
going to make things easier. 

I left this snug inn after 
supper, about eight o’clock, and 
wandered down a lane. It was 
a dark, bleak, blustery evening, 
much more like winter than 
late spring. I happened upon 
a three-cornered singing com- 
petition and constituted my- 
self judge. The competitors 
were a nightingale in the hedge, 
within ten feet of me; a 
blackbird at his best distance, 
about forty yards away; and 
a cuckoo, who might have been 
a hundred yards away or half a 
mile. You can never tell with 
cuckoos, and it was too dark 
to see. The cuckoo was 
nervous, over-anxious. He kept 
Saying, ‘‘ Just once more,” and 
went on for 104 counted times 
and stuttered a good deal. He 
knew perfectly well that it was 
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too late for him to be cuckooing, 
and that he ought to have had 
his head under his own—or is 
it some other fowl’s ?—wing. 
The nightingale was just a 
little perky. ‘‘ You know,” he 
began, “‘ poets think very highly 
of me.” “Not all,” I in- 
terrupted. “One of them 
preferred a stock-dove to 
you, and also the cuckoo, not 
to mention the skylark and 
the linnet.” 

“* Oh, him,” sniffed the night- 
ingale. 

** Yes, he,” I said. 

“He called a sparrow’s egg 
blue,” argued the nightingale. 

“‘ We were speaking of song, 
not of eggs,” I said. ‘‘ How- 
ever, cut the cackle and get 
on with it. It’s cold standing 
here.” I could see him wince 
at the word cackle—a nightin- 
gale cackling ! 

“ Well,” he continued, “Tl 
give you my two usual render- 
ings. Ill start with the cheer- 
ful one—you know—when I’m 
too happy in my happy lot ; 
and then I'll lean my breast up 
against a thorn—there are lots 
here—and do the sorrowful 
one.” He was quite the little 
professional, not in the least 
nervous and rather cocksure: 
“ Glib, glib, glib.” That’s what 
he sang—and was. 

The blackbird took no notice 
of anybody and just went on 
and on burbling, and then 
suddenly stopped for good. Of 
course, he won easily. I an- 
nounced my decision. Black- 
bird first, nightingale second. 

“Where do I come in?” 
said the cuckoo. ‘‘ Coo cvo coo 
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coodn’t I have 
more ” 

“No, you coo-couldn’t,” I 
replied. ‘And you come in 
next to nowhere.” 

The nightingale was not in- 
clined to accept the umpire’s 
decision as final, and kept call- 
ing the blackbird “that black 
roystering sweep.” 

I had to be plain with the 
nightingale. I had to tell him 
that little dago birds like him 
who spent more than half the 
year abroad could not hope to 
compete with a whole-time 
British songster. 

I left him cuddling his thorn, 
and with his beak out of joint 
—a sort of tuneful cross-bill. 
My own was precious near 
frost-bitten. As there was no 
snow to rub in, I hastened back 
to the Barleymow bar and 


just one 


asked the innkeeper to do 


something about it. He said 
nothing but acted promptly. 
He unhooked from the dresser 
where it hung with many others 
a large thick china mug. White 
and blue it was. He held it 
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under the counter and did 
something with a handle, and 
brought it up full of a dark 
liquid, nut-brown and with a 
nutty aroma. He said, “ Blow 
the frorth orf of this and dip 
your beak well in. It cures 
pretty nigh h’everythink.” [ 
did this, and the effect was 
instantaneous. I am told that 
too much of it turns white 
frost-bitten noses red or purple. 
The barman did not tell me 
what this glorious potion was. 
Either he was keeping it secret, 
or he thought I knew. So I 
cannot tell you. 

Next morning we left the 
Barleymow Inn with regret 
and with every intention of 
enjoying its simple hospitality 
again. And come again we 
would have two years later 
when we were doing our mid- 
May stroll on these Downs 
from west to east. But some 
of the six Barleymow children 
were down with scarlet fever 
and their mother reported 
on a post-card that she was 
closed. 


Il. 


A feature of these Down 
walks is that one nearly always 
has to descend three or four 
hundred feet to find a lodging 
and food, and again next morn- 
ing one has to make good those 
lost contours in order to resume 
one’s journey, for if one kept 
to the high ground, dew ponds 
and grass would be one’s only 
sustenance, and the sky the 
only roof. One may envy 


the sheep thriving under these 
ideal conditions, but cannot 
imitate them. So on this lovely 
May morning we pushed out 
along the lane of the previous 
night’s singing competition. 
Then leaving the foot of Firle 
Beacon and the copses and the 
primroses, we steadily climbed 
till we stood at its top, 718 
feet above sea-level, amongst 
the cowslips and the larks 
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again. Here we sat down, for 
if turf is good to walk on, 
it is also good to sit upon, 
especially when the breath is 
short and the view pleasing. 
We sat with the long south- 
ward slope of the Downs drop- 
ping away before us towards 
Seaford, which was fortunately 
hidden by under - features. 
Through a nick in_ these 
stretched the ‘‘ Channel’s leaden 
line,” but to-day it was all 
blue and silver six or seven 
miles away. To a walker on 
these Downs Mr Kipling’s beau- 
tiful lines will constantly recur, 
and will always come pat to 
the object in view. I feel an 
unctuous pride in my mag- 
nanimity in proclaiming this, 
because my one contact with 
Mr Kipling many years ago 
at school—he a big boy and 
I small and new—was a 
painful one. I still feel the 
smart in the small of my 
back caused by some hard 
missile, a fives ball, I think, 
propelled by the wanton hand 
of Beetle. Not that I had 
called him Beetle. My offence 
was that I was a very small 
and very new boy, and a 
very suitable target. Yet 
you will observe that in pro- 
claiming his lines on the Sussex 
Downs to be beautiful and apt, 
I have forgiven the author of 
them if I have not forgotten 
his act. 

Here, as all along the north- 
ern and highest edge, the Downs 
present not a frowning but 
an uncompromising back to 
the Sussex lowlands four 
or five hundred feet below. 
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Southward and seaward the 
green slopes wobble and undu- 
late gradually to the coast. 
Nowhere will the eye rest on 
anything but soft and restful 
curves and contours, smooth 
slopes and sleepy hollows. 
These may smile or they may 
weep, but they can never frown. 
Scampering heedlessly across 
these rounded age-old kindly 
Downs, with all their store of 
sights and scents and sounds, 
savours of a discourtesy to 
them. Those grey old churches 
nestling at their skirts and the 
mellowed villages away below 
us have all been where they are 
so long, and have seen and 
taken their part in so much 
that we can only read about. 
A fugitive king fled through 
and hid amongst those oak 
woods below us. If oak trees 
live a thousand years, some 
of these were something more 
than saplings when Senlac was 
fought. If elms reach to a 
span of three hundred years, 
some of these now in view 
were giving shelter to man and 
woman when fifty-three judges 
affixed their names to the death 
warrant of Charles Stuart. 
Hand-hammered iron nails still 
found by the woodman’s saw 
three feet into the heart of 
these great trunks, once long, 
long ago held clothes lines taut 
and heard the flutter of Tudor 
washing. 

From where we lay here I 
could trace below us, and a 
couple of miles away, the line 
of a major, not of a main road, 
recently converted from road 
into speedway. Wherever the 
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old road had so far forgotten 
itself as to respect private 
property and avoid it by a 
slight curve, that curve had 
been cut through; the road 
straightened ; made safer for 
cars at sixty miles per hour. 
The old trees that had stood 
for centuries in the doomed 
hedgerow had passed with the 
road. At the careless nod of 
some petty fonctionnaire, pos- 
sessing neither knowledge nor 
sentiment, but complete with 
motor-car, plus-fours, a cigar- 
ette and a note-book, those 
roadside trees by dozens and 
by scores had been marked and 
felled, and their roots dragged 
from their holdfast now lay 
rotting in someone’s young 
wheat crop. 

But the sight of this tortured 
highway has acted on me like 
a red rag to a bull. I have 
digressed from the green way 
on to the black shiny tarmac. 

As we lay there in the sun- 
shine, it was well perhaps that 
we were unaware of a marshal- 
ling of rain squalls some score 
of miles westward, getting ready 
for a sort of relay gallop across 
the Downs towards us. Full 
of blissful ignorance and cer- 
tain that to-day was to be as 
fair as yesterday, we fared 
onwards and within the hour 
met Number One of the relay 
race. He came with sudden 
roarings, whistlings and sting- 
ing rain drops. He met us 
before we could struggle into 
ourflapping macintoshes. Roar- 
ing with laughter louder than 
ever, he left us in bright sun- 
shine and fully waterproofed. 


In sunlight and a drying breeze 
we continued on. Away below 
us we could see from time to 
time villages blotted out by 
these grey moving veils. Under 
their impact, copses bent and 
turned a different green. Woods 
bowed, waved their arms, dis- 
appeared, and again appeared 
standing motionless and up- 
right. Little black figures scur- 
ried to the lee side of hedge- 
rows. Thus those roaring jes- 
ters careered on their way, 
leaving a broad wash of sun- 
light in their tracks. 

For our two-hour halt there 
was a welcome break in these 
squalls. We picked our spot 
under the shelter of a dense 
furze brake, in warm sunshine, 
the Weald, looking as if it had 
been newly varnished, four hun- 
dred feet below us, and the 
larks up and about again enjoy- 
ing their privacy of glorious 
light—while it lasted. A good 
mid-day halting-place provid- 
ing the ruminatory conditions 
proper to a two-hour halt is 
not always found at a glance. 
A soft seat, a good back, 
shelter from wind, and a good 
view are essentials. These 
simple luxuries do not always 
exist in one and the same spot. 
But they are worth seeking. 
After food—even a crust tastes 
well under these conditions— 
a book should lie on your lap. 
It need not be opened. To- 
gether with your eyes, if may 
be closed. But in case it is 
opened, then avoid works by 
Edgar Wallace or Agatha 
Christie. Thus provided, two 
hours will slip by without 4 
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fidget from even the most 
fidgety, and at about 2.30 P.M. 
you can hump your pack and 
proceed. 

Our destination was Falmer. 
During the afternoon walk we 
met one or two more stingers. 
So fierce were the squalls that 
the Irishman of our party 
could not stand up to them. 
He kept racing ahead and 
lying under the lee of furze 
bushes, supremely miserable. 
But there was no after-malice 
to the squalls. They were 
only a sort of practical joke on 
two solitary wayfarers, wetting 
them momentarily, and then 
sending a hot sun and a piping 
breeze to dry them. One of 
them rushed on us with a rain- 
bow on its back. 

Falmer does not lie off the 
line of the Downs. You do 
not look over their edge and 
say, “Oh, there’s a decent- 
looking village down below 
there. Let’s get down off this 
and billet there.”” Falmer flings 
itself on to the path of the 
wayfarer. It lies on the bosom 
of the Downs, its houses peter- 
ing out on to its arable land, 
and that again losing itself on 
the turf-lands all round it. 
But this is not to say that 
you have not to go down to it. 
Just before we began the de- 
scent, the last squall of the day 
sent us to shelter. From this 
we looked down into a deer 
larder of other days. This is 
an almost circular bowl, cutting 
into the face of the Down. 
The grassy rim round the bowl 
must be some 300 feet above 
its bottom, and the interior 


sides of it are as nearly per- 
pendicular as turfy sides can 
be. But the rim is not quite 
continuous. There is a break 
or notch in it, and this affords 
a narrow entrance into the 
bowl from the low ground im- 
mediately under the Down. 
We looked down into it and 
wondered what it was. It was 
a perfectly natural feature, and 
yet it looked as if it were there 
for some purpose. Our host 
that evening, who being the 
rector of Falmer might be 
relied on a8 a speaker of the 
truth, told us that it was 
believed to have served in 
former times as an enclosure 
for deer until such time as 
they were required to become 
venison. Once in there and 
the narrow entrance closed, they 
were safe enough. 

Dry but rather muddy after 
our buffetings with those gallop- 
ing squalls, we stood at the 
door of a very trim rectory 
and wished we were elsewhere. 
We wished it had been an inn 
and not a rectory that we were 
about to take our ease in and 
our muddy selves into. The 
Trishman was also a serious 
embarrassment, for as we waited 
we heard a thunderous barking 
within. It was not as if the 
Irishman were going to be nice 
and self-effacing over it. He 
was much more muddy than 
ourselves, but quite unaware 
of his foul appearance and how 
much we wished he were else- 
where. He can never under- 
stand that he owns but one 
house, and that it behoves him 
to comport himself with lowli- 
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ness and be bottom dog in 
every other. I gave him a 
furtive sideways kick now to 
quiet him, but he did not take 
the slightest notice and con- 
tinued his ill-mannered growls. 
There were smothered scuffling 
sounds within and a banging of 
what sounded like a coal-hole 
door and a cessation of barks. 
Then the rector, looking rather 
grave, let us in. The Irishman 
entered at once into possession. 

It was the very kindest, 
nicest and most hospitable 
rectory. Our hostess never 
glanced even at our muddy 
feet, and we had nothing to 
change into. For my blind 
companion a special dinner was 
provided which required no 
knife and fork work. Not 
every hostess would have 
thought of that. After break- 


fast next day I had to assist 


at our obsequies —i.e., our 
hostess and I had to lay our 
heads together to make out 
our bill. She endeavoured to 
beat it down and I to beat it 
up. The outcome of this un- 
equal combat was that we took 
our departure with the certain 
knowledge that we had swindled 
her considerably. My little 
diary here contains some in- 
coherent entries. I puzzled 
over them for long, and at 
length made out that it was a 
note to the effect that these 
wise parents were sending their 
little girl to start her education 
at the village school. <A good 
many young misses and masters 
would greatly benefit by similar 
early contact with the pro- 
letariat. 


Good Going. 
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We left the rectory on a 
cloudless morning and passed 
through the great park at 
Falmer, and near the great 
house, where the blinds were 
all down, as well they might 
be. The deaths of two owners 
within a few weeks and death 
duties do not make for blinds 
up. Then northward up the 
long slope of Ditchling Beacon 
and then once again on our 
westward course. Concerning 
the merits and demerits, the 
uses and abuses of electric 
pylons hereabouts, there has 
been recently a good deal of 
chat, back and forth, in the 
newspapers. The pylons may 
be very necessary, but to the 
plain man they are foul blots 
to these open spaces. Were 
the spaces not so beautiful, no 
one would mind the pylons 
much, and were they not so 
open, the pylons would not 
be so blatantly visible. Away 
they go, striding remorselessly 
over the landscape in a deadly 
straight line, stamping their 
iron feet into the green down 
and leaving chalky scars visible 
for miles up hill and down dale 
till they pass over some dis- 
tant sky-line, followed by my 
curses, and I think by most 
other people’s. 

Here on the curving crest of 
Ditchling Beacon we are 800 
feet above and six miles from 
the sea front at Brighton. 
From the unlovely hinderparts 
of this popular resort we are 
but four miles away, and they 
are @ creeping sore. 

During our six-mile walk this 
day we met but a single person, 
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a mounted farmer, and we only 
met him because he had for- 
gotten his matches, could not 
light his pipe, and rode us 
down in order to get one. 

At about four o’clock we 
took a look over the edge on 
to a village, but it did not 
take our fancy. A little later 
we took another look, this time 
on to the top of the church 
tower of Poynings. Poynings 
liked us better. We would 
billet here, and began to de- 
scend the steepest grass slope 
we had yet met—one of those 
slopes which makes a man 
absolutely certain that going 
up-hill is infinitely preferable 
to going down, until he tries 
it the reverse way. There is 
a good inn at Poynings. We 
did not know it then, thought 
we would go farther and fare 
better, and pushed on to Fulk- 
ing. We liked Fulking, but it 
did not like us. It gave us 
tea, but refused us beds. It 
waved us on with fair promises 
another mile or more. Again 
a failure ; and then from pillar 
to post, till we came to a 
beautiful old farmhouse, where 
by pressure, not quite amount- 
ing to threats, we effected a 
lodgment. With some content 
we slipped our packs and waited 
an hour on a horsehair sofa. 
The farmer’s wife then poked 
in her head and said, ‘‘ You’re 
not expecting any food, are 
you?” We confessed that our 
thoughts had been rather turn- 
ing in that direction. To this 
she replied, “But you can’t 
have any food because of the 
twins.” She added encourag- 


ingly, “You might try the 
village. The shop will be shut, 
of course.” Nevertheless we 
went to the village and had a 
look at the shop. Its front 
was as impregnable as shutters 
could make that class of shop 
at 7.30 p.m. Assault from this 
direction would have been sheer 
madness. But we effected entry 
by the rear. We found a very 
amenable garrison in a white 
apron and a pencil behind each 
ear. He provided us with a 
number of slices of brawn, a 
new loaf and a slab of butter. 
He announced himself as post- 
master, produced two letters 
from a keg of sugar, and was 
delighted to find that both 
were for us. He said business 
was very heavy and “ wore a 
man down so.” We left him 
wearing himself down, carried 
our vivers across the road to 
the Shepherd and Dog, where 
we obtained beer, and made a 
hearty meal. The Irishman 
liked brawn so well and ate 
so much of it that I had fears 
lest it might curdle in him 
during the night, but this 
passed without any eruptions. 
I was glad of this on the whole, 
because our rooms at the farm 
were rather nice rooms, and 
we felt that the twins might 
resent anything happening in 
them. Still, it would have 
served them right. The farmer 
came in for a talk before we 
turned in. He apologised for 
his children, and disclosed that 
he had fought as a Yeoman 
in the war in Palestine. He 
was eager to talk about this 
fading episode, grateful for 
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a sympathetic audience, and 
apologetic for boring us, which 
he had not done. He said that 
his wife never wanted to hear 
about those stirring times ; 
that when the twins grew 
older, being women, they would 
not want to hear about them 
either. The obvious remedy 
was @ son, about which he 
seemed hopeful. The talk then 
turned to rams, not the woolly 
four-legged kind, but the kind 
which butts water up from the 
bottom of a hill to the top 
and enables a farmer to keep 
thirsty cattle on the Dyke as 
well as the more abstemious 
sheep. Not far from the farm 
a gusher burst from the foot 
of the Downs at the roadside. 
Here it was caught in a basin 
superinscribed with a verse 
from the Psalms and then 
flowed away where it was not 
wanted, icy cold, never failing, 
never faltering. Now, said our 
host, if you could lift this by 
a ram to the top of the Dyke, 
three or four hundred feet up, 
it would mean—but I must 
have fallen asleep here, for I 
cannot remember what it 
meant. 

Next morning the _ twins 
allowed us to have breakfast. 
It is better to start full in foul 
weather than famishing in fair. 
The rules of our wayfaring 
said quite clearly that we were 
always to walk on greenways 
when available and not on 
roads. There was a greenway 
available swirling about in a 
turmoil of mist and wind four 
or five hundred feet right above 
us, and a nearly perpendicular 


climb to get there. There wag 
also the comparatively shel. 
tered road which ran along 
under the Downs. A fig for 
rules! We decided to take 
the road. Shortly it brought 
us to one of Kipling’s lost Down 
churches—that of Edburton, 
founded by a Saxon princess 
of the name of Edburga, or 
dedicated to a saint of that 
name, I forget which. We 
found half an hour’s shelter 
and an illuminating pamphlet 
concerning its history within 
its walls. 

Early in the afternoon we 
came to the little town of 
Steyning and to the sign of 
St Cuthman. It is a clever 
sign, because apart from the 
attractiveness of this house of 
refreshment, the wayfarer wants 
to go in and ask who the holy 
man is and what he is doing 
out of Cornwall; and once in, 
the wayfarer stays in, if the 
ladies who maintain the place 
pass him as being up to the 
St Cuthman notch. We were 
doubtful about ourselves as we 
were rather draggled, and we 
were more than doubtful about 
the Irishman, whose lower sur- 
faces were in a sad way with 
mud. Fortunately the abbess 
of the shrine who opened to 
our timid knock was a dog- 
lover. The Irishman immedi- 
ately perceiving this, walked in 
himself and persuaded her 0 
let us do so also. People who 
owned a dog of this type must 
clearly be of the type prope 
to St Cuthman. 

Every little town of ancientry 
should start a saint of its owl 
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and a suitably attractive legend 
to go with him. This adds a 
note of distinction—an old- 
world charm to the place. St 
Cuthman, for instance, goes 
down to fame like that testy 
old prophet who cursed and 
called down bears on forty- 
two children, for the holy man 
of Steyning laid a curse on 
one of the Steyning fields by 
which rain was never to fall 
on it again. And fall it never 
has—Steyning says so. It was 
like this. Young Cuthman was 
a devoted son to an aged 
parent. When the latter was 
too infirm to walk, Cuthman 
would put her in his wheel- 
barrow and barrow her whither 
she would. One day her way- 
ward fancy directed the de- 
voted youth to tote her through 
a@ hayfield which was being 
harvested. The merry hay- 
makers laughed at the old lady. 
In return Cuthman cursed them 
with a swingeing curse. They 
would never make hay there 
again, for no rain should fall 
in that field. Whether he 
gained sainthood by this action, 
or was already a saint, or 
wheelbarrowed himself into the 
Steyning calendar later on, 
I cannot say. But there he 
and mother and the barrow 
swing on a cleverly painted 
sign, and if you are passing 
the old town and thinking 
of a billet there, you will not 
do better than try for one 
here. 

When I start an inn, I shall 
certainly have a sign of dis- 
tinction, an arresting sign. 
There will be a spiteful-faced 


old man; wayfarers will stare 
at him and say, “ How like 
Mr Snowden,” and there will 
be a crowd of little jeering tax- 
payers, and the old man will 
be beckoning up a bevy or 
pride of bears to devour them. 
Then the wayfarers will come 
pouring in and ask, “Is that 
our Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Swinging out there?” And I 
Shall reply evasively, ‘‘ It’s 
meant to be an Old Testament 
character. I can’t be respon- 
sible for its likeness to anybody 
else. Possibly the artist whom 
I employed was possessed with 
a strong Protection complex.” 
From Steyning to Bury, our 
next halt, was seven cloudless 
hours. Put into distance this 
might represent twelve or 
thirteen miles. Hours and 
sunshine alone count with 
such strollers as ourselves. 
Miles are difficult to measure 
on a green track which follows 
more or less the highest con- 
tour, which itself marks the 
curving crest-line of the Downs 
with all their capes and bays. 
It was a longish ascent from 
Steyning to that prominent 
landmark, Chanctonbury Ring, 
which is a circle of beech trees 
clinging to the brow of the 
Downs. The Ring and I had 
never met before, but for many 
years we had been on bowing 
terms across the thirty miles 
of England which separate the 
South Downs at this point 
from the North Downs near 
Guildford. On the latter we 
were always told, ‘“ That’s 
Chanctonbury Ring. Just be- 
yond is the sea.” To-day the 
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North Downs were mistily 
visible. The nearer Leith Hill 
range, where Surrey attains 
the dizzy altitude of 1000 feet, 
was clearer. On this range I 
once stood and looked down 
and away over the Weald. 
My companion said, ‘The 
plains of India look exactly 
like that from the Himalayas.” 
And since then, whenever I 
have stood on the Himalayas 
and looked down on to the 
plains, I have thought, “ This 
is exactly like looking down on 
the Weald from Leith Hill.” 
Away to the north-west was 
Hindhead, claiming a recogni- 
tion which it got rather tardily. 
Its familiar features were 
altered by the new aspect. 
Two walkers, the only ones 
we met in four days, now over- 
took and passed us. They car- 


ried immense packs and were 
doing four miles to our bare 
three per hour. No _ words 


passed between us. It is ill 
work talking between loaded 
men saving time and strollers 
bent only on killing it. They 
were soon specks far along the 
level green track. Devouring 
space at that rate, these two 
would gobble up the Downs 
by next night. We preferred 
our gentler nibblings and a 
longer meal. This was what 
we thought. What they 
thought was probably summed 
up in one word, “‘ Dodderers.” 

That afternoon at about the 
hour when we usually began to 
discuss whether we should quit 
walking or go on a little farther, 
the matter was settled for us. 
The Downs suddenly ended. 


Good Going. 
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At our feet lay a wide gap 
through which a hesitant river 
and a purposeful railway found 
their way to Littlehampton and 
the sea. The railway would 
have been satisfied with 4 
much less spacious gap, but 
the Arun keeps turning back 
on itself as though unwilling 
to take the cold plunge into 
the Channel eight miles away. 
To make up its mind it re- 
quires ample water - meadow 
room. First it thinks it will 
and flows south, and then it 
thinks it won’t and will go 
back to those pleasant Dunsfold 
hills whence it came, and starts 
away north. And each time 
it turns it makes a very wide 
turn, and demands more water 
meadow. So that the gap is 
much wider than it need be. 
Steep below us Amberley 
commands with its picturesque 
old castle the river passages 
away over to Bury. In its day 
it would probably have de- 
manded more than a penny 
each from two strangers, which 
is all we had to pay the ferry- 
man. A glimpse through an 
old gateway into the castle # 
we passed it showed us a trim 
garden and a trim maid trip- 
ping towards the bright brass 
knocker of a pea-green front 
door. For a new house has 
been skilfully fitted into the 
shell of these old walls. And 
so across the water meadows, 
over the ferry and into the 
village of Bury, and to the Black 
Dog and Duck, our night's billet. 
Four men of Bury were in the 
bar when I dropped in for 4 
drop of nut-brown before turm- 
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ing in that night. On the 
arrival of the stranger their 
talk immediately ceased and 
I felt myself rather de trop. 
However, when I had wished 
them good evening, they at 
onee saw there could be no 
real harm in me. And when by 
ordering a pint I had made it 
clear that my clay was like 
unto theirs and in want of 
moisture, they resumed their 
interrupted debate. This was 
not concerning pigs nor yet 
the coming hay harvest, but 
of the incidence of lightning, 
and particularly with reference 
to its effect on young Henry 
and two cows. It seemed that 
this unfortunate trio had re- 
cently sheltered under a tree 
during a thunderstorm and had 
all perished. With immense 
deliberation and weightiness, 
the talk flowed round and 
round and over and under this 
topic. It was like the leisured 
Arun, doing much the same 
round and about its meadows 
not a hundred yards distant. 
Only three men out of the four 
debated. The fourth kept 
things going by continually 
saying, ‘“‘That’s right.” I 
doubt whether they were any 
the wiser for it all. But I was, 
for I acquired two very in- 
teresting scientific facts, hither- 
to unknown to me and possibly 
to others. Therefore I set them 
down here as follows. Young 
Henry, of course, didn’t 
oughter’ve stood under that 
tree. But, then, in a manner 
of speaking he ’ad ter, the rain 
pouring down something spite- 
ful and a man naturally seeking 
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the nearest shelter from it. 
The chorus clinched this subtle 
reasoning by saying, “ That’s 
right.” But then again young 
Henry didn’t oughter’ve ’ad 
ter, knowing as well he did that 
trees is drafty places, and that 
where there’s a draf’, whether 
in housen or under a tree, the 
lightning gets drored in under. 
(That’s right.) And then again 
another interesting point arose. 
Had young Henry yarned while 
under the tree? (I thought 
here that the question was had 
he been swapping yarns with 
the two cows, and I was 
puzzled.) Because everyone 
knowed that if you yarn while 
out in a ‘ tempest,’ you’re ask- 
ing for trouble, and that if 
your clothes are wet, a8 young 
Henry’s probably were, you 
are certain to get it. And 
why? Because the lightning, 
responsive as ever to drafs, 
gets drored into a drafty open 
mouth, to the considerable dis- 
arrangement of the yawner’s 
midriff, where it is bound to 
arrive very shortly. Although 
no definite decision could be 
come to as to whether Henry 
had or had not yawned, the 
chorus man said quite defin- 
itely, “ That’s right.” I think 
this discussion took three- 
quarters of an hour. I won- 
dered how long the nimbler 
Latin wit in an osteria or an 
estaminet would have taken 
over it. But then the Latin 
clay would have moistened itself 
with much shorter drinks, 
whereas my Debating Society 
had to talk through about two 
feet of beer apiece. Of course, 
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no seasoned habitué of a pub 
talks of beer. It’s bitter he 
calls for, or possibly ale. And 
I wish someone would tell me 
what the difference between 
beer and ale and bitter is. I 
never like to ask the barmen 
or misses. It would show such 
terrible ignorance on my part 
of our national beverage. I 
feel I should be lowering the 
status of a Britisher in asking 
silly questions like that. 

The talk now turned slowly 
on its hinges and opened up 
regrettable kinks in British 
justice. I am not quite sure 
whether the integrity of our 
judges was not impugned. 
These misguided and possibly 
venal persons had recently put 
away for a long period of years 
a certain scamp whom they 
had found guilty of swindling 
a wide public. But the scamp 
I now learned was a very 
popular man hereabouts, a great 
cherisher of village cricket and 
other forms of sunburnt mirth. 
And the locality as represented 
by the four persons (now with 
empty glasses) in this bar was 
showing its loyalty to the neigh- 
bourhood and its gratitude to 
a notorious scoundrel by pro- 
claiming its belief in his inno- 
cence and casting reflections 
on His Majesty’s judges. The 
chorus said for the last and 
fiftieth time, “‘ That’s right.” 
The innkeeper said, “ Now, 
gentlemen ” (we are all that if 
we are not char or other ladies), 
“‘time’s up.” And we all went 
to bed. When I had got into 
mine, I saw I had missed my 
chance. These debaters were 


friendly folk. I might easily 
have asked them about beer 
and bitters and ale, and algo 
about what exactly is four ’arf. 
One of these days when flown 
with wine or disguised ip 
liquor, whichever state render 
me most reckless, I shall call 
for a four ’arf; and when I 
get it I shall hold it up knoy- 
ingly to the light (if it’s not in 
pewter), and having blown off 
the froth, I shall say, “ By-the- 
bye, what exactly is four ’arf?” 
as if I really knew what it was 
in a general way, and was now 
seeking its chemical analysis, 
Doing it like that in a casual 
devil-may-care way, I should 
acquire a longfelt want without 
losing caste. And the same 
about ale and bitter and mild 
and sixes. 

The next day, Sunday, we 
continued on to Graffham. 
Half - way there the Downs 
begin to lose one of their 
essential characteristics—open- 
ness. They make valiant efforts 
to beat back the invading 
woods which come storming 
up, sometimes on one flank, 
sometimes on both. Although 
these assailants never actually 
attain to the very crest, often 
only the narrow green track 
remains clear. And the signs 
of charcoal-burners were every- 
where. 

Through the woods we 
dropped on to a road that ran 
through paddocks opulently 
fenced and carefully wind- 
screened by plantations. There 
were buildings to match. One 
had only to look at them to 
realise at once that even one 
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loose tile would be taken very 
seriously here. The English 
thorough-bred demands and de- 
serves the best of everything, 
and this is one of the places 
where he gets it. We passed 
on to the village. Here, after 
anchoring the Irishman to a 
ped-leg in my room, we went 
to evening service at the church. 
Noted that most of the small 
congregation were light-weights 
and clean shaved, and would 
have worshipped at greater 
ease in tight gaiters. Wondered 
whether the parson would allude 
in his sermon to the noble 
animal. Wondered also how 
many of the light-weights would 
have been carried out swooning 
had parson chosen for his text, 
“Can horses run upon the 
rock?” Wondered further 
whether there would have been 
protests had he produced scrip- 
tural authority for the ostrich 
being faster than the horse. 
When I put my offering into 
the bag, the collector touched 
his forelock to me. I wondered 
why, and whether I ought to 
have made an answering ges- 
ture. I left the church wonder- 
ing, and arriving at our billet 
found that the Irishman had 
released himself from his bed- 
leg and was down in the kitchen, 
practically calling his hostess 
by her Christian name, which 
was Anna, and superintending 
the preparation of supper— 
his, not ours—rather fussing 
and altogether at home. 

Anna’s was a particularly 
nice billet. Often one’s bed- 
toom is really Alf’s or Jane’s, 
and Alf or Jane have to double 


up with Esmeralda or Harold, 
but they do not take all their 
things away just for one night, 
and I come into temporary 
possession of enormous quan- 
tities of clothes hanging behind 
curtains and gushing out of 
cheap chests of drawers. Some- 
times these seem to me to be 
a little musty and in want of 
air. But there’s always a clean 
bed, and a washhand-stand 
with a tiny jug holding about 
a thimbleful of water, and a 
clean towel. These are for 
washing and drying the hands. 
Very little else could be washed 
there. Hence the word wash- 
hand-stand. 

Anna’s room, however, was 
a real spare room, kept for 
visitors and of an extraordinary 
cleanness. She was a German, 
the old wife of an old retired 
farmer (British). She caught 
me as I was sneaking up to bed 
and hailed me into her parlour. 
Here in very broken English 
she spoke at some length of a 
far distant romantic past when 
she met her farmer. He dealt 
with admirable thoroughness 
and candour with the painful 
present—to wit, his bunions. 
Just before we left next morn- 
ing, he said, “ You'll probably 
meet Captain Cuttle. He usu- 
ally passes here about now for 
his exercise.’ When found, 
made a note of. We duly met 
the captain before we had gone 
two hundred yards, walking 
with an attendant and on a 
public highway just as if he 
was an ordinary horse and not 
a Derby winner. We made 
bold to accost him, and he was 
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very affable. His attendant 
mentioned that the captain 
was leaving England shortly, 
having offered his services to 


Italy for £30,000, or it may haye 
been £300,000. I forget which, 
Astronomical figures have little 
or no meaning for me. 


IV. 


For the last and eighth time 
we heard the breezy call of 
incense-breathing morn (I hope 
I have got it right!) on the 
Down above Graffham and 
loitered westward above Cock- 
ing and Didling and wondered 
how they got those names. We 
passed a great hawthorn brake 
full of nightingales, each singing 
against each. There may have 
been half a dozen or twelve or 
twenty. It was impossible to 
tell. For this, the last day of 
our saunter, we had in our 
minds Butser Hill as an objec- 
tive, but we never had its bluffy 
top under our feet. For the 
law of gravitation got a pull 
on us and drew us off the Down 
to Buriton. From which place, 
finding no home there, we passed 
to Elstead and harboured at 
the inn. The rain came down 
in torrents. The midget diary, 
which travelled in a small com- 
partment adhering to the ex- 
terior of my pack, records that 
the storm washed in upon me, 
just as my companion went off 
to bed, a bloated stranger. The 
diary does not record, but I 
shall, a brief conversation be- 
tween an old cat and this 
person. I must in justice to 
the former remark that the 
latter looked a very unpleasant 
man. He was of the pale, 
flabby and treble-chinny type. 


And he had the unwisdom to 
offer and to press me to drink 
with him. I refused with suff- 
cient discourtesy and prepared 
to quit. 

“I noticed,” he then began, 
“that your pore friend is 
blind.” 

é Yes.”’ 

“Fancy !”’ 

He closed his large and fishy 
eyes to indulge in this fancy. 
Having fancied, he opened them 
and resumed. 

“Why, it’s just like beingina 
dark room—always. I couldn’t 
stand it! ‘Orrible! From 
birth ? ” 

“cc No.’’ 

“The war? ” 

ce Yes.”’ 

He raised both podgy fists 
heavenwards in frantic protest. 

“Oh, them ’Uns! Them 
bloody ’Uns! Oh, ’ow I should 
have liked to have had a smack 
at ’em myself. Couldn’t get 
across ; had to stay; got into 
karky all right ; did my drills 
and that. But they couldn't 
spare me. One of the indis- 
pensables I was. See?” 

‘One of the contemptibles,” 
suggested the old cat. 

“No, no,” he hastened to 
interpose, waving the Old Con- 
temptibles aside as if they were 
something quite inferior. “ Not 
one of them—not one of the 
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‘lars as went over first, and 
got killed right off. Paid to do 
it, they was.” 

“ They were called the Old 
Contemptibles,’’ I explained. 
“Qapital O and capital C. I 
said that you were one of the 
contemptibles — without the 
‘old’ and with the smallest c 
possible.” 

He stared at me, wondering 
whether I was being nasty. 

“Whadyer mean ? ” 

“T’ll leave you guessing,” I 
said. “If you haven’t got 
the answer by to-morrow morn- 
ing, you'll find me breakfasting 
here and I’ll be plainer. Come 
at 8 AM. I shall be at my 
plainest then.” 

This fellow must have been 
about twenty in 1914. I asked 
the innkeeper who and what 
he was next morning. 

“No,” he replied. “The 
likes of him hadn’t the pluck 
to be a Conchy. He was one 
of those—well, he was a reg’lar 
wonner — you know — what 
stayed at home and made 
money—you know.” 

I did know; one of those 
wonners, able yet to vote, to 
propagate his horrid species, 
bearing no hangman’s brand 
mark on his forehead, an ex- 
ample of national tolerance or 
sloppiness. We live in times 
gentler than those of our more 
robust forefathers. We depre- 
cate with a lofty scorn their 
free use of faggot, cord and 
branding-iron. But we could 
still do with a few of those rude 
men. 

_I do not wish to end these 
idle lines in a cattish vein, 
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and I therefore append here 
the incident of the village with 
two churches. I will call it 
the village of X, and will not 
specify the day on which, after 
finishing our walk, I digressed 
from our westward course and 
went a few miles northward to 
visit a friend who lived there. 

On entering my friend’s vil- 
lage, I passed a modern church 
on @ hill within the village. The 
ringers were hard at practice, 
the hour being about 5 P.M. 
Passing on a few hundred yards, 
I turned a corner and came on 
another and very ancient church, 
squat, stump-towered, grey and 
silent. I wondered how so 
small a village came by its 
two churches. I asked about 
them when I met my friend, 
who, waving aside my question, 
allowed that there were two 
churches, one, the old and prac- 
tically unused one, and the 
other and used one, on the hill- 
top. My visit was a very brief 
one, and when I rose to leave 
he suggested that he should 
come @ short way with me on 
my return walk and should 
show me the new church. “ It’s 
well worth seeing,” he added. 
*“* Every stone and every timber 
in it are from the locality imme- 
diately round it, the property 
of the lord of the manor. Local 
hands built it; much of the 
interior embellishment, carv- 
ing, wrought-iron work, and so 
on, is the work of the people of 
this village.” 

We entered the church. It 
at once proclaimed itself as a 
place of wellbeing, well-beloved 
and much cared for. My friend, 
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amongst other things, pointed 
out certain slender pillars of a 
red-and~green serpentine or 
other kindred material, locally 
quarried. Of these pillars only 
one had been cut out entire 
and was of a single stone, the 
others, quarried in shorter 
lengths, having been so skil- 
fully joined as to look of one 
piece. He spoke also of a 
wonderful organ and of a won- 
derful peal of bells, and of a 
choir (of men and women) and 
of a team of ringers, whose 
singing and ringing were pre- 
eminent far beyond their local- 
ity. He further pointed out 
some beautiful wrought-iron 
gates, the work and gift of the 
village smith of seventy years 
ago, when the church was 
built, and of an iron screen or 
grill, the work and gift of that 
smith’s grandsons—also smiths 
in the village at the present 
day. 

As he talked, we stood in a 
pool or circle of azure and gules, 
cast by the aid of a westering 
sun and a rose window on to 
the chancel, our standpoint. 
Of this rose window and of 
the stained glass of other win- 
dows there was further speech. 
But these were not local pro- 
ducts, and were the work of 
some one pre-eminent in that 
line from South Germany. 

The speaker was interesting, 
his subject very worthy of his 
eloquence. But he was evasive. 
Outside, a blackbird, whose 
evening song was entirely lovely 
but rather distracting, at last 
wore my cicerone to silence. 
I shouldered him gently off his 


blue-and-red pool, and gently 
propelling him, we passed out 
into the green shade of the 
pollarded lime-tree avenue. He 
was murmuring certain lines, 
beginning with, “ Give all thou 
canst, High Heaven rejects the 
lore of nicely calculated less or 
more.” Used with reference to 
a building so beautiful both 
within and without, they were 
singularly appropriate words. 
The blackbird cackled and flew 
away, and I repeated my ques- 
tion— 

“How came there two 
churches in one small village? 
In building this, their second 
church, how had so small a 
community been able to dis- 
regard the aforesaid lore ? ” 

On this my friend, who is a 
very pious man, stayed his 


quotation and cast down his 


eyes. Observe, he did not cast 
them up in extravagant horror. 
He cast them down in pious 
Sorrow. 

“That’s a very sad story,” 
he replied. 

“Sad and bad ? ” I queried. 

*“‘ Both,” he replied, lowering 
his eyes a fathom or so. 

*‘ Excellent,” I said. “ You 
shall now walk with me to 
mine inn, sup with me there, 
tell me this story on the way, 
and prove to an old worldling 
how sorrow always follows sil. 
I shall then avoid the one by 
not committing the other.” 

In my tone he detected a note 
of levity. He raised his eyes 
about one-eighth of an inch 
and shot a reproachful glance 
towards my boots. But he 
said nothing. To cheer him 
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and encourage him to proceed, 
I pointed out that if a beautiful 
church were the result of sad- 
ness and badness, one might 
go farther and fare worse. I 
knew this was jesuitical, but I 
hoped it would pass. It did not. 

“Now,” I said, “cough it 
up and ha’ done with it.” 

He sighed and in a very low 
voice and with a fearful effort, 
replied— 

“About seventy years ago 
the squire of this place loved 
the parson’s wife of this place.” 

He paused here. To hearten 
him up I said— 

“No doubt she was a very 
admirable and very lovable 
woman.” 

“T mean,” said my friend, 
“that the squire was in love 
with her. He—the squire, not 
the parson—built this church 
by her wishes. By her wishes 
also it was built so far as pos- 
sible of materials, stone, timber 
and so forth, found on the 
squire’s estate and by local 
labour.” He ceased. 

I have already confessed, or 
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implied, that I am a worldling. 
To me this did not seem either 
a very sad or a very bad story 
—and it all happened seventy 
years ago. On the contrary, 
I found that it had the makings 
of a very beautiful story. Had 
I the knack of it, I should 
imagine it all and give it here. 
It would tell of a Reverend 
King Arthur, a blameless elderly 
visionary and a bit of a bore; 
of his dazzlingly beautiful young 
wife, Guinevere (bowdlerised, 
and much better than her 
namesake as told by Malory 
and toned up by Tennyson) ; 
and of Sir Lancelot (the squire), 
preux chevalier and not at all 
a bore, who loved Guinevere 
with a noble, perfectly hopeless 
and quite unreciprocated pas- 
sien. But as I have not the 
knack of it, I cannot tell the 
story. And my friend would 
speak no further on this sorrow- 
ful subject. Instead he put 
his hands in his pockets and 
went his way, leaving me to go 
mine unsatisfied. He was a 
very pious man. 








ADRIFT IN THE WILDS. 


BY A TIMBER CRUISER. 


A true, unvarnished account of a haphazard which occurred to me 
when making—as stated—a trip in my business capacity as forest 
cruiser and timber buyer, a trade which I followed for nearly thirty 
years, many of which were spent in tropical America. 


PERHAPS, for the benefit of 
the uninitiated, I should explain 
that a timber cruiser is a person 
who inspects forests, values 
them, reports on the various 
kinds of trees growing therein 
and the possibility of placing 
the timber on the market as a 
paying proposition. 

Some years ago I was asked 
by a South American Govern- 
ment to inspect and report on 
@ certain tract of forest which 


was said to contain very valu- 


able hardwoods. I will not 
give the exact latitude and 
longitude as I do not wish 
my Indian friends, of whom I 
shall write later, to receive the 
extremely doubtful benefits of 
civilisation, and should they 
ever become ‘ tame ’” Indians it 
will certainly not be owing to any 
information imparted by me. 
At the terminus of the rail- 
road in the interior I picked 
up my guides, and an escort of 
twelve military police and ten 
carriers, my destination being 
a village some twenty days’ 
march in a westerly direction, 
where I at first intended to 
make my headquarters. 
Having to make many de- 
tours owing to floods we were 
thirty-one days on the march, 


H. C. Hesetton, 


and it was during this trip 
that I killed the largest snake 
that I have ever seen—an ana- 
conda measuring on the tape 
thirty-six feet nine inches—in 
@ swamp which was literally 
alive with the reptiles. While 
snakes do not affect me as 
they do many people, I was 
very pleased to get away from 
that swamp. 

The anaconda (water-boa) is 
always ready for a fight, and 
will attack anything, but the 
common boa-constrictor is too 
lazy or cowardly. Many times 
have I actually trodden on 
boa-constrictors, and they only 
showed great anxiety to get 
away. 

On arrival at the village | 
found the inhabitants, some six 
hundred Indians and _half- 
breeds, dirty, debauched and 
depraved. They were said to 
be Christians, and were looked 
after by a half-breed padre who 
ruled them with an iron hand. 

Quickly deciding that living 
in that village would not suit 
me, I selected four of the 
strongest carriers and a couple 
of the best marksmen from 
the police, and made my way 
to the forest on which I wa 
to report. 
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Of the great tropical forests 
of the Eastern hemisphere I 
have had no experience, but 
in the South American forests 
a day’s work may be said to 
consist of sweating and swear- 
ing. Around the edges of the 
forests life is plentiful and often 
very beautiful, especially the 
birds, butterflies and flowers ; 
put, like Agag, you must step 
delicately and keep your eyes 
' well skinned for venomous 
snakes. As one advances into 
the primeval forest bird and 
animal life becomes extremely 
scarce, and, with the exception 
of armadillos and tree-climbing 
snakes, little life, except veget- 
able, is seen. Woe betide the 
unfortunate person who runs 
short of food or loses his 
bearings. Vegetable life is ram- 
pant, superabundant, overflow- 
ing, for nature wastes and 
destroys with the same pro- 
digality as she brings forth into 
being. Here may be seen the 
struggle for life which is eternal, 
nor is the fight always to the 
strongest, for llianas (vines) 
the thickness of a lady’s wrist 
may be seen slowly, but none 
the less surely, constricting the 
life out of giant trees hundreds 
of feet high, and perhaps ten 
or twelve feet in diameter. 
The ever constant smell is of 
decaying vegetable matter. The 
sun you may not see for 
weeks ; it is hidden from your 
sight by the interlaced tree- 
tops, and your days are spent 
m semi-darkness. The only 
sounds heard are the calls of 
birds and monkeys, the con- 
tinuous hum of insects and the 
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noise made by some giant tree 
falling. Travelling is extremely 
slow owing to the many un- 
avoidable detours one is forced 
to make, and the thickness of 
the vines, creepers and sipos 
through which a road must be 
hacked ; and it is not by any 
means uncommon to find that 
a portion of the forest has 
been at some time struck by a 
cyclone, so that miles of trees 
are laid one on the other, making 
a barrier that it is impossible 
either to climb over or cut 
through. Perhaps impassable 
Swamps occur or a number of 
bayous must be crossed. If 
one averages five miles per day 
over the whole cruise, and along 
the bearing lines, one is indeed 
fortunate. 

The particular forest I was 
inspecting contained, so far as 
I could judge, nine thousand 
five hundred square miles, and, 
being practically bounded on all 
sides by impassable swamps 
extending as far as eye could 
see, it was an unworkable pro- 
position. I spent forty-two 
days cruising it, travelled one 
hundred and ninety-two miles 
and lost two men owing to 
their having been struck by 
venomous snakes. 

Returning to the village I 
decided to stay there for a few 
days examining the bird life 
(in which I am always inter- 
ested), but a conversation I 
heard between the headman 
and the padre made me alter 
my plans. This conversation 
was in reference to a tribe of 
Indians, said to be extremely 
fierce and cannibals, who lived 
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somewhere to the westward 
of the village, but many moons’ 
journey away. I had heard 
many such tales and had on 
more than one _ occasion 
attempted to verify them, but 
never with success; still in 
every rumour there is usually 
a slight modicum of truth, and 
there are enormous tracts of 
land in South America which 
have never been paced by 
white men. 

The headman grew very in- 
dignant when I made light of 
his story, and retired to his 
hut in a great state of morti- 
fied pride, but that night he 
came to my tent and told me 
that he could prove his words : 
that he had two slaves, natives 
of the cannibal tribe; and if 
I was desirous of throwing my 
life away, he would sell the 
said slaves to me and they 
could act as interpreters, as, 
having been in his possession 
some months, they understood 
and spoke a little of his dialect. 
The price he asked was the 
whole of the axes and chopping- 
knives which had formed part 
of the outfit. 

As he insisted on being paid 
cash before delivery I felt 
there was a catch somewhere, 
but as the axes were of no 
further use to me I agreed, 
stipulating that his men should 
build me a balsa (raft) out 
of wood of the same name, 
which is many times lighter 
than cork. I also asked for a 
couple of his men to go along as 
crew, but this proposal met with 
emphatic refusal on all hands. 
No reward would tempt them. 


I demanded to see the slaves, 
but was informed that they 
were in a village some mile 
away and that they could not 
be delivered until the following 
night. 

During the night I carefully 
weighed up the pros and cons of 
the coming trip. I was not at 
all sure of my situation, or 
rather of the situation of the 
village where I was living. It 
was not marked on the Govern- 
ment survey maps, nor had 
the stream, which ran past the 
village, any particular name, 
It was true that I had taken 
my bearings and had_ the 
latitude and longitude pretty 
nearly correct; but I was in 
much the same position as a 
navigator who had found his 
position and had no chart on 
which to mark it. In other 
words, I knew my position but 
nothing of the surrounding 
country, and, judging from the 
latest maps, the Government 
knew no more about it than 
I did. Again, the stream on 
which I was to travel to the 
land of the cannibals might 
twist and wind for hundreds of 
niles, and I might, after spend- 
ing a very considerable time 
on it, find myself back at or 
very close to my starting-point. 
A man may get into trouble 
when sailing uncharted seas, 
but he is asking for trouble 
when he attempts to sail down 
unknown streams and rivers, 
and he usually gets it. 

Next morning, however, 0w- 
ing perhaps to the bright sun- 
light and the fact that the 
mosquitoes had quit work for 
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a few hours, everything 
appeared brighter; so, after 
writing out my report (which 
I handed to the chief of police), 
I saw the men off on their 
return trip to civilisation and 
was left to carry out my crazy 


In the meantime the Indians 
were constructing my raft, and 
I was very careful to supervise 
their work. It was a good raft 
(I saw to that), about fourteen 
feet by five feet under the 
awning, and some twenty-four 
by eight feet over all. A raft is 
unhandy, but one has far more 
accommodation and comfort on 
it than in a canoe, and should it 
strike shoals or sunken trees it 
will not upset. Many canoes 
are so crank that unless you 
keep your tongue in the middle 
of your mouth they will spill 
you and your gear into the 
water at the slightest move- 
ment. 

As the stream was flowing 
at about one and a half miles 
per hour I expected to make, 
with the aid of a sail, from 
three to four miles per hour. 
After placing my firearms and 
goods on the raft I anchored 
out in mid-stream to await my 
purchased slaves. 

Shortly after sundown (there 
is neither dawn nor dusk in 
these latitudes) I heard a canoe 
coming, out of which the 
Indians lifted two forms, and 
dumping them on the balsa, 
immediately left, after grunting 
the word racho (drunk). 

Not troubling to light a 
lantern I simply passed my 
hands over their hands and 


feet, and finding that they 
were bound with withes, so 
could not escape, I turned in 
and went to sleep. Suddenly I 
was awakened by the bumping 
of the balsa (as it passed over a 
fallen tree), and found that the 
raft was adrift, how far from 
the village I did not know. 
Shortly afterwards the moon 
rose and, hauling in the slack 
of the mooring rope, I found 
that my Indian friends had 
cut me adrift ; and as the moon 
rose higher and I was able to 
examine my slaves, to my 
utter astonishment I saw two 
very emaciated females, of what 
age I could not guess, whose 
only clothing consisted of a 
short lace bark kilt. 

Making a vow to fill that 
headman full of lead if ever I 
set eyes on him again, I made 
a closer examination of my 
unfortunate bargains. Farfrom 
being drunk, they were within 
an ace of passing over the 
Divide, for the heat of their 
bodies showed a terrible dose 
of fever, and their eyes were 
one festering mass of sores due 
to insect bites. Every single 
bone was showing through their 
skins. Pulses were throbbing, 
hearts scarcely ticking. At 
first I decided to let them die 
(they had to die some day), 
especially as it was extremely 
doubtful even if I doctored them 
that they would recover. I 
had a very strong dose of 
fever myself. However, after 
considering the matter, I de- 
cided to give them a chance, 
and having fought the Reaper 
many times before, I started 
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to grapple with him again. 
As they were far too weak, 
besides being unconscious, to 
swallow, I injected quinine and 
strychnine into them, bathed 
their eyes with lotion, lifted 
them on to my bed of moss 
and sat down to watch them 
die. I cursed myself for my 
foolishness in attempting to 
make such a trip, now, to 
make matters worse, burdened 
with two half-dead women. 
At daybreak, greatly to my 
surprise, my patients showed 
more signs of life, but I could 
only repeat the treatment 


already given, spread the awn- 
ing over them and trust to 
Fate. 

As it was impossible for me 
to steer all day and nurse all 
night I decided to tie the raft 
up at the first likely spot, and 


as we swept round a bend in 
the river I saw a small bay 
facing north, the bottom of 
which was of white gravel and 
stone. No fear of alligators 
here, for they have little love 
of clear water, being too easily 
seen by their prey, and, judging 
by my sight and ears, parrots 
and monkeys were plentiful, so 
there was food in sight. Fish 
could also be seen in shoals, 
but unless one knows what one 
is eating they are better left 
severely alone. 

After making the raft fast 
to a tree I took another look 
at my hospital, and whilst 
bathing the eyes of my patients 
I noticed a slight tremor of their 
. eyelids; so I decided to get 
a little food down their throats. 
After cooking some of my 
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precious meat extract I af. 
tempted to feed them with, 
spoon, but they were too weak 
to swallow, or even to o 
their lips, so I fed them with 
@ fountain-pen filler. The nex; 
few days were simply a repeti- 
tion of this, but in eight days 
both were able, with the sup. 
port of my arm, to sit up and 
take a fair amount of stew 
made from parrot, monkey and 
mandioc. 

Parrots are very good eating, 
monkeys are tough and taste. 
less, and mandioc is a species 
of roughly prepared tapioca. 

My trouble now was not to 
coax the girls to eat but to 
prevent them from eating too 
much, and I was obliged to 
throw the remains of all meals 
over the side into the river. 

With skins shining like satin 
and their eyes clear and bright, 
they were vastly different-look- 
ing objects to what they had 
been when I first saw them. I 
decided that they were going 
to live, and christened them 
Venus and Tanit. But in spite 
of all that I had done for them 
they remained, so far as I was 
concerned, dumb. They ap- 
peared more shy than fright- 
ened, and sat for hours silently 
staring at me. During the 
night I could hear them carty- 
ing on an animated conversa 
tion in some Indian dialect of 
which I was totally ignorant. 

One night I heard them ap- 
parently debating some subject, 
and next morning, at daybreak, 
hearing a splash, I turned and 
saw that they were in the river 
swimming towards the bank. 
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Naturally I came to the con- 
clusion that they had taken 
French leave, but after swim- 
ming around the raft for some 
time they climbed on board, 
and taking hold of my hands, 
wished me the equivalent of 
“good morning,” a greeting 
which I laughingly returned. 
The barriers were now down, 
and they laughed and chat- 
tered continuously, sometimes 
in the dialect which we all 
understood but more often in 
their own. 

Having shot some parrots 
and a couple of egrets, I told 
the girls that whilst I went 
ashore to look for a tapir 
whose tracks I had seen that 
morning they were to prepare 
the birds for our mid-day meal. 
As they understood the dialect 
of their late owners fairly well, 
we had no trouble in exchanging 
ideas. I hunted the bank of 
the stream for a couple of 
hours, but came on no tapir. 
On my return to the raft I 
found the two girls most be- 
comingly dressed (or undressed) 
in feather necklets, armlets and 
tiaras, or crowns made from 
the plumage of the birds, but 
minus their kilts. Asking what 
they had done with their petti- 
coats, they informed me that 
they had used them as founda- 
tions for the feather finery, 
and that they wore nothing 
more in their own country. I 
Tefrained from telling them 
they could not wear very much 
less, as I have never considered 
myself any judge of feminine 
fashions. 

During the meal they in- 
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formed me that they had been 
out fishing in a canoe, and 
having been blown some dis- 
tance away from their village 
by a sudden storm, they had 
landed to look for some wild 
fruit, but had lost themselves 
in the forest, in which they 
had wandered for nearly a 
month. Then they had been 
captured by a tribe which 
they did not know, and sold 
or bartered to various other 
tribes until they fell into my 
hands. They added that at 
first they were afraid that I 
would kill and eat them, but 
had now decided otherwise. 
They also informed me that 
they had never before seen a 
white man, as no strangers had 
ever visited their tribe. 

I assured them that they had 
nothing to fear from me, and 
that I wished to meet their 
people and return them to 
their parents. This pleased 
them greatly, but as neither of 
them recognised the stream 
down which we were sailing I 
had very grave doubts of ever 
realising my hopes. 

These girls were about four- 
teen or fifteen years of age, 
about five feet high, colour 
light bronze, with small beauti- 
fully shaped hands and feet. 
They were finely but strongly 
built, and had the silkiest hair 
that ever I had seen on an 
Indian’s head, whose hair usu- 
ally resembles the mane of a 
horse. Their features were 
mobile and expressive, totally 
unlike the heavy-faced, surly- 
looking South American Indian. 
Later I found that this descrip- 

2c2 
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tion could be applied to all 
their tribe, male and female. 
The girls were true philoso- 
phers. Yesterday was gone, 
and as long as we had plenty 
to eat to-day, why bother 
about to-morrow? Anyway, 
they were for the time being 
quite happy. Plenty to eat ; 
no fear of their master ; kindly 
treated and allowed to do 
whatever they thought fit. 
What more could anyone wish 
for, civilised or wild? They 
spent hours looking at their 
own reflections in two small 
mirrors which I had given 
them, and insisted that I should 
make them a comb for their 
hair. Like all the daughters 
of Mother Eve, they adorned 
and adored themselves, and, 
like children, played practical 
jokes on each other and me. 
Their laughter and chatter only 
ceased when they were asleep. 
We had been seven weeks on 
the raft, and things were get- 
ting a bit monotonous, for, 
with the exception of an odd 
scrap with too inquisitive alli- 
gators and anacondas, life was 
of the dolce far niente type. 
Also a change of food was 
badly needed, as we were all 
tired of monkey and parrot. 
So one morning I took the girls 
on shore with me, hoping that 
their much quicker sight would 
enable me to find a tapir. As 
we passed through a small 
clump of trees they asked me 
for my knife, with which they 
dug into the decayed vegeta- 
tion at the roots of the trees 
and quickly unearthed a num- 
ber of large yellow grubs which 
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they spitted on a palm-leaf zip 
informing me that they wep 
very nice eating. A little fg. 
ther on they spotted two young 
golden marmosets sitting ty. 
gether on a branch, and im. 
mediately demanded that | 
should take them alive. Knoy. 
ing how very fond the Indian 
women are of such pets, I wa 
not surprised; but to catch 
live wild monkeys with my 
hands was something I had 
never attempted. However, 
the girls insisted that they 
must have those marmosets, 
80 using a trick which I had 
seen squirrel hunters use | 
fired into the branch well be 
hind where the monkeys wer 
sitting, and the impact of the 
bullet threw the animals into 
the air, the girls catching them 
as they fell. No society woman 
could have been prouder of 
her ‘pom’ than those gith 
were of their marmosets, and 
in three or four days they 
became as much attached to 
their mistresses as their mis- 
tresses were to them; but 
those monkeys would not allow 
me to touch them, hiding them- 
selves under the girls’ hair if 
I attempted to caress them. 
After another mile or two of 
tramping I got my tapir, and 
taking the hind-quarters, I 
turned to the raft. That night 
we had a banquet of tapir and 
grubs, which latter the gith 
prevailed upon me to taste 
After being roasted they looked 
very like pats of soft butte 
and tasted something like 
truffles, but one was enough 
for me. Such is prejudice. 
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That night the goddesses 
ate so much that I expected 
their skins to split, and judging 
from the sounds which they 
made in their sleep I imagine 
that the shades of the tapir 
and grubs were paying a return 
visit. 

When tying the raft up 
for the night some days later I 
noticed an unusual number of 
large alligators lying about the 
banks of the stream, and warned 
the girls that they must not 
take their morning’s swim in 
that particular spot. Next 
morning the alligators had dis- 
appeared, but I again forbade 
the girls to go swimming until 
I returned from shooting our 
breakfast. I was sauntering 
back to the raft with my bag 
of birds when I heard the 
girls screaming, and hurrying 
to the shore saw that they were 
both in the water, swimming 
their best and endeavouring 
to evade two or three enormous 
alligators. Shouting to them to 
get to the raft I fired at the 
reptiles and managed to dis- 
tract their attention long 
enough to give the girls a 
chance to climb on to the raft, 
but the alligators, not wishing 
to lose their prey, also climbed 
on the raft, and the girls were 
right in my line of fire. Be- 
coming frightened at the close- 
ness of the alligators the girls 
again took to the water, and 
by this time I was close enough 
to use my automatic with good 
results; a few shots into the 
throats of the reptiles turned 
the trick, and pulling the girls 
back on to the raft I gave 
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them each a good spanking 
for their disobedience, which 
punishment, however, did not 
appear to hurt either their 
skins or their pride ; but when 
I informed them that they 
should have no supper they 
immediately began to sulk. 
To refuse an Indian food when 
there is plenty to eat is the 
greatest punishment it is pos- 
sible to administer. When 
supper-time came I had not the 
heart to keep my threat, and 
they had their supper as usual. 
Next morning they very coolly 
told me that they had known 
perfectly well that I had never 
intended that they should go 
to bed supperless. 

A week later the stream ran 
into a lake, about four miles 
wide, which was studded with 
numerous small islands forming 
a perfect paradise for thousands 
of. aquatic birds of many 
descriptions. ; 

One morning I noticed that 
the wind had fallen to a dead 
calm, the heat becoming almost 
suffocating, whilst the sky had 
changed from its usual deep 
blue colour to one of dirty 
yellow. Having several times 
previously seen these signs I 
at once made the raft fast to 
a large tree stump which stood 


‘up from the lake bottom, and 


lashing all movables to the 
logs of the raft, took in the 
awning and poles. Then, telling 
the girls to keep tight hold of 
their pets, I fastened them by 
their waists to the raft, tying 
myself between them. 

The wind commenced to 
blow in gusts, each succeeding 
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gust becoming stronger as the 
sky grew darker. Suddenly 
the full force of the hurricane 
struck the lake, lashing the 
waters into furious waves, and 
as the raft fell into the trough 
she struck either the bottom 
or sunken trees. I expected 
the logs to part company at 
any moment, or, if our waist- 
lines broke, to be thrown off 
the raft altogether, for it was 
jumping about like a broncho 
and the girls were clinging to 
me with legs and arms as I 
clung to them. Along the 
shore could be heard the crash- 
ing of falling trees, and in 
the slight lulls the cries of 
terrified birds and animals. It 
continued to blow as only a 
hurricane can, the pressure on 
our bodies holding us down to 
the raft and making it almost 
impossible to breathe. ‘To make 
matters worse, as the centre 
of the storm shifted slightly 
the rain began to fall in tons 
(that is no exaggeration), and 
we stood a very good chance of 
being drowned ; for not only 
were we taking huge waves 
over the raft, but the force 
and intensity of the rain forced 
us to breathe in gulps. To 
add to the pandemonium of 
the hurricane the thunder 
crashed and rolled, while the 
lightning struck the lake in 
numerous places. 

How long the storm lasted I 
do not know, for in one of the 
wild jumps which the raft was 
making I was knocked in- 
sensible, and when I returned 
to my senses the storm had 
passed and Dame Nature was 
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again smiling. Speaking to 
the girls and getting no reply I 
thought them dead, but on 
cutting their waist-lines and 
turning them over found they 
were in @ state of coma from 
pure exhaustion. The mar. 
mosets had saved themselves 
by getting under my shirt 
(the only occasion when they 
ever came near me), a tame 
snake was around Tanit’s 
throat and another around her 
leg, but the tame birds and 
one case of my instruments 
were gone. Luckily my guns 
and ammunition were safe. It 
certainly was lucky that I 
supervised the building of the 
raft, for, with the exception of 
some bad bruises, we had all 
come through the storm un- 
scathed. 

As part of the decking of 
the raft had gone and also our 
beds of moss, we were obliged 
to anchor for a few days while 
repairs were made and fresh 
beds gathered and dried. The 
place we chose was near to 4 
small forest which was in- 
fested with jaguars, and we 
were obliged to keep a constant 
watch day and night. On 
several occasions we witnessed 
a duel to the death between two 
of these animals, their mates 
sitting outside of the arena 
calmly looking on, but while 
these fights were very exciting 
a description of them would 
convey little. 

I often smile as I read 
descriptions of the “silence of 
the tropical forests at night,” 
presumably written by persons 
who have never been near 4 
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tropical forest. From 11 4.M. 
to 3 P.M. the forest is usually 
silent, for even its natural 
inhabitants have taken refuge 
from the mid-day heat, but 
about four o’clock it is time 
to think of supper and all 
nature wakes up. During dark- 
ness, and in the moonlight, 
the whole of the forest breaks 
into noise ; the calls of noctur- 
nal birds ; squawking, squeak- 
ing and shrilling of cicadas, 
crickets, &c., to which the tree- 
frogs add their portion, accom- 
panied by the screaming of 
jaguars and other wild cats ; 
and, if near swamp or river, 
the alligators and bull-frogs 
supply the bass. In Central 
America, a few howling mon- 
keys will, on a still night, make 
more noise than twenty jazz 
bands, and as their voices are 
sufficiently powerful to carry 
a couple of miles the noise 
can be imagined. At night 
the tropical forest is many 
times noisier than during the 
day. 

Again setting off down the 
lake, which varied somewhat 
in width, we kept on for eight 
days, when one morning the 
girls told me that they thought 
they recognised certain por- 
tions of the stream, and, if 
their conjectures were correct, 
we would shortly be close to 
their own village, where they 
hoped to find their parents. 

This information gave me to 
think and wonder what sort of 
@ reception I should receive 
from their tribe. The girls 
assured me that I was certain 
to be well received on their 
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account, but I knew well that 
the South American Indians 
do not pay very much atten- 
tion to what their women say. 
Anyway, providing that there 
was no torture to be feared and 
that my prospective hosts were 
not cannibals (the girls had 
denied this), there was just a 
chance of my getting through 
the meeting without serious 
trouble ; nevertheless there was 
still a risk that I might finish 
my life in the stew-pot after 
having been a _ target for 
poisoned darts. Only as a last 
resort could I use my firearms, 
as if blood was shed it would 
prevent any possibility of 
friendly relations between my- 
self and the Indians. 

Floating along, the girls be- 
gan to pick out parts of the 
country with more certainty, 
informing me that in a couple 
of days we would probably 
meet some of the tribe. 

It was now over ten weeks 
since I started on the trip, and 
during all that time we had 
seen no sign of human beings. 

One morning as the sun rose 
I raised my head intending to 
take a glance at my surround- 
ings before getting on to my 
feet, but I quickly ducked 
down again as I heard the 
whizzing of arrows. They 
passed over the raft, and, calling 
to the girls, who slept at the 
other end, to keep their heads 
down, I reached for my rifle. 
In the meantime the girls, who 
had apparently been awake, 
had taken a look at our assail- 
ants. Screaming something in 
their own language they rushed 
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to where I was lying and 
promptly sat on me to prevent 
my firing, at the same time 
keeping up a rapid conversation 
with the warriors. Shortly 
the girls stood up and, as I 
rose to my feet, they encircled 
me with their arms. 

By this time a number of 
canoes, containing over one 
hundred naked bronze warriors, 
were close to the raft, the men 
with their arrows on the bow- 
strings and their blow-pipes, 
containing their poisonous little 
darts, levelled at my body. 
The tongues of Venus and 
Tanit, who still embraced me, 
were working overtime. As 
for myself, I knew that to 
show fear or surprise meant 
certain death. Gradually the 
girls’ talk began to make an 
impression on the men, and 
they one by one replaced their 
arrows in their quivers. Then 
one of them climbed on to the 
raft, walked up to me and, 
raising his arms above his head 
for a moment, placed his right 
hand on my chest. As this 
was evidently a friendly greet- 
ing I did likewise. The man, 
who was the leader of the 
party, then informed the girls 
that I was a prisoner and must 
accompany them to _ their 
village, to which the girls re- 
plied, to his very evident 
astonishment, that. we had been 
travelling three moons with the 
sole object of reaching their 
village. 

On my asking the girls if 
their fathers were with this 
band, they informed me that 
they were not, but were in the 


village, where I could rely on 
being well received. 

The raft, being too wide to 
navigate the narrow streams 
ahead of us, was left behind 
and all my effects placed in a 
canoe, the girls and myself 
being accommodated in that 
belonging to the chief. 

I now had an opportunity to 
look over my captors and at 
once concluded that they were 
totally different human animals 
to the heavy-faced, rarely smil- 
ing, somewhat fatalistic-looking 
South American Indian. These 
men were handsome in face 
and limb, very like my lady 
friends, and were dressed or 
undressed the same as the 
girls, except that a few wore 
feather garters, while the chief 
carried on his chest a dise of 
white feathers with a crimson 
centre, which I judged to be 
either a tribal or a rank mark. 
An occasional glance in my 
direction and a laughing remark 
made to the girls showed even 
tempers, and I came to the 
conclusion that, if I were 
allowed to live, I would prob- 
ably get along finely with my 
new friends. 

After paddling some miles 
down the stream the canoe 
turned into a narrow water- 
course, which gradually be- 
came surrounded with heavy 
forest. Not having had any 
breakfast I was hungry, and 
the girls, having remarked that 
they also felt a bit peckish, 
spoke to the chief, evidently 
telling him that he was n0 
gentleman to keep his guests in 
a state of hunger. He im 
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mediately stopped the canoe, 
whilst fires were lighted and 
roast fish partaken of. This 
little incident plainly showed 
that the women of the tribe 
held a much higher status than 
was usual with Indian women. 
When evening came on the 
canoes were again beached, 
fires lit and food prepared, 
the girls helping themselves and 
me to @ generous portion; and 
while eating they gave the 
warriors an account of their 
travels. That night the girls, 
perhaps fearing treachery, slept 
close to me, one on each 
side, but nothing unusual hap- 
pened. 

Noticing that the chief was 
limping greatly I inquired the 
reason, and was shown a fester- 
ing sore on the sole of his foot 
which must have caused him 
agony. On my offering to cure 
it he agreed, and after cutting 
the sore open I extracted a long 
thorn. A little antiseptic and 
bandage applied and I had 
made a friend of him. All day 
long he asked questions regard- 
ing the country from which I 
had come (not that he could 
possibly be any the wiser), and 
at night the girls and I were 
handed the best of the food. 
The night passed as the pre- 
vious one had done, my female 
bodyguard sleeping close to my 
side, and next morning Tanit 
informed me that they would 
be ‘home’ shortly after mid- 
day. 

For many miles we paddled 
between high cliffs which 
descended sheer down to the 
water’s edge, and which even 
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@ monkey would have found 
difficulty in climbing; then 
the stream again opened out 
and the country became park- 
like; large open savannahs 
dotted with trees surrounded 
the stream, which was now 
about a mile wide. 

The girls were very excited 
and pointed out their village, 
which was built close to the 
shores of the lake. On our 
arrival, which, owing to one 
of the canoes having travelled 
day and night, was anticipated, 
the whole of the inhabitants 
turned out to gaze on the 
strangest thing that they had 
ever seen—a stranger. 

The girls were quickly in 
the arms of their parents, 
who made a great fuss over 
the returned wanderers, and 
presently I was introduced by 
the raising of the arms and 
placing of the right hand on 
the chest. I was then invited 
to take up my quarters at their 
house, and followed by a crowd 
of some hundreds of nude men, 
women and children, who were 
perfectly quiet and orderly, I 
entered the village. 

All that day Venus and 
Tanit insisted on my accom- 
panying them as they paid calls 
among their friends, to whom 
they recited the story of their 
adventures, and no member 
of the R.G.S. ever had more 
attentive listeners ; but, judg- 
ing from the many curious 
glances cast in my direction, I 
was undoubtedly the piéce de 
résistance, and in every house 
I visited food was immediately 
placed before me which, to 
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avoid a breach of politeness, I 
was obliged to taste. 

The principal chief was away 
on a hunting trip, but his wife, 
@ beautifully shaped woman of 
about thirty years of age, after 
handing me a _ beverage of 
some description, evidently 
made from fruit, requested me 
to operate on her two children 
who were suffering from badly 
neglected thorn wounds, which 
I cleaned and bandaged, to the 
great satisfaction of the mother. 

On the return of the chief 
next day I found that he had 
been informed of my arrival 
and was conversant with all 
the details of my trip to his 
country with the two girls. 
He was a fine-looking man, a 
miniature Hercules, with enor- 
mous biceps probably acquired 
from constantly using the bow. 
He was very friendly and sent 
me a quantity of food, but 
informed me that I would not 
be allowed to leave his village. 
I was free to go where I liked 
inside the ‘city’ boundary. I 
did not see him again for some 
days, during which time I lived 
with the parents of Venus or 
Tanit, tried to talk to the 
villagers, dressed dozens of 
small wounds and endeared 
myself to the younger genera- 
tion by making whistles and 
Pan pipes for them out of 
hollow-stemmed reeds. 

“Some days later the chief 
returned and informed me that 
he had taken council with his 
brother chiefs, and it was agreed 
that I should be made a blood- 
brother of the tribe and a co- 
chief. Evidently he did not 
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expect a refusal, which, had | 
been foolish enough to give, 
would probably have meant 
death. 

Being already a tribal chief 
in two Indian tribes I was not 
particularly elated, for thege 
tribal adoptions usually con. 
tain rites which necessitate the 
drinking of each other’s blood; 
but far better to sip a little 
blood than to become the m- 
willing victim of vivisectional 
experiments. I may add that 
I am also Past Grand Master of 
a snake-worshipping sect. 

At sunrise the chief and I, 
with the two girls as inter. 
preters, crossed over the lake, 
where some seventy men, some 
of whom wore the insignia of 
chief, were awaiting us; and 
after I had been ‘ introduced’ 
we marched some distance until 
we arrived ati the foot of a high 
cliff, which we skirted until we 
reached a cleft through which 
we squeezed. Passing through 
this we came to a natural rock 
tunnel through which we crept 
on our hands and knees, my- 
self praying to the fates that 
there were no venomous snakes 
about. At the end of the 
tunnel, which was sixty o 
eighty feet long, we found 
ourselves in a cavern, which 
was lit up by the torches of 
some of the warriors who had 
preceded us, and on the floor 
of which lay two large slabs 
of rock covered with feathered 
mantles. These mantles the 
Indians raised, disclosing 
my view the naked bodies of 
an Indian man and womal 
which, in the light of the 
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torches, shone as if they had 
peen highly polished. 

The head chief now com- 
mencing a long harangue I had 
time to examine the mummies 
(for that is what they were). 
How long they had lain in 
their present state it was im- 
possible to guess. Every hair 
had been carefully plucked from 
the bodies, and they had re- 
ceived, probably after under- 
going some sort of embalmment, 
a thick coating of vegetable 
gum or varnish which had 
preserved them from decay. 
On the head of each was a 
crown or tiara of gold set with 
emeralds; on the chest of the 
man (a smaller copy lay on 
the breast of the woman) was 
a large golden disc, the centre 
of which was set with an 
emerald fully three inches in 
diameter, cut perfectly round, 
from which radiated twelve 
perfectly pear-shaped emeralds, 
while thirty-six fair-sized cir- 
cular stones were set around 
the outer rim of the discs. 
These plaques probably repre- 
sented the sun. On thighs, 
arms and ankles were a number 
of wide gold bands also set 
with emeralds, and on their 
biers were several golden cups 
or chalices of curious handi- 
work, and also a number of 
knives made from obsidian. 

As I gazed at the mummies 
of the old couple I wondered 
if their ornaments were a part 
of the long lost and much 
searched for Incas’ treasure. 

I was requested to strip off 
my few clothes, and as I stood 
there clad only in my birthright 


I must have appeared to those 
Indians a peculiar - looking 
animal ; for, standing head and 
shoulders over the tallest 
warrior, burnt by the sun 
to nearly black from toes to 
knees, fingers to shoulders and 
face and neck, with the re- 
mainder of my body white, I 
probably looked like a giant 
piebald monkey. 

The chief, drawing me be- 
tween the two biers, placed one 
of my hands on the dead man 
and the other on the woman, 
he doing the same, whilst the 
girls translated the oath, which 
stripped of its verbiage simply 
amounted to my promising to 
fight on their behalf if neces- 
sary and to treat them as a 
brother chief; the chief, on 
behalf of himself and fellow- 
chiefs, promising to treat me 
the same, and to give me the 
freedom of his country. Then 
taking up one of the knives 
and making a small incision in 
my arm and his own, he caught 
the blood in one of the golden 
cups, and dipping his finger 
therein smeared my forehead, 
indicating that I should treat 
him likewise, after which he 
uttered a few words, and turn- 
ing to the east poured the 
remaining blood on to the 
ground, probably making an 
offering to our common mother, 
the Earth. <A feather disc, 
such a8 was worn by the chief, 
was then suspended around my 
neck, and every man, and the 
girls, having saluted me by 
raising their arms, I became 
a fully fledged chief of the 
S—— Indians. 
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The rites being over, I was 
told, with a great deal of pride, 
that the bodies were those of 
the first chief of the tribe and 
his wife, who had led his people 
to their present home after 
having been driven out of their 
original one by powerful 
enemies. If the dead chief 
was the original possessor of 
the jewellery he must have 
been dead for centuries, for 
the setting and cutting of the 
stones were strangely like that 
of ancient Egypt. Of the value 
of the treasure I have no idea, 
but if the stones were flawless 
it was very considerable. 

We all made our way back 
to the village, where prepara- 
tions for a feast were being 
made, and that evening was 
spent eating and drinking. The 
dances which followed were 
(I presumed) significant of long- 
past events, though some of 
them were very like the stately 
cotillon. 

Next day I was presented 
with a perfectly new hut, and 
noticing that two beds had 
been erected I asked the chief 
—why two? He told me that 
I was at liberty to court any 
of the unmarried or unaffianced 
girls, to which I replied that I 
was not in any hurry to marry. 
He then stated that some of 
the unmarried women would 
prepare my mandioc and do 
my cooking, and from that 
day there was always a number 
of nude bronze maidens around 
my house, of whom Tanit, I 
think, was slightly jealous. 
Venus had no time to waste 
on me, as she had already 
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selected her Adonis and was 
doing her level best to catch 
him. 

I was now allowed ,to wander 
at my own sweet will and to 
take an interest in the lives 
and habits of my people. The 
ruling of the tribe was nominally 
in the hands of eight chiefs, but 
the eldest of them practically 
ruled. Every forty houses, or 
huts, were under the charge 
of a head man, whose duty it 
was to see that they were kept 
clean and the immediate sur- 
roundings free from rubbish, 
and that everyone had suffi- 
cient to eat. Should mother 
and father of a family be ill, 
the rest of the little com- 
munity had to nurse them 
and look after the children, if 
any; or should the parents 
die, the children were taken 
into other families if too young 
to strike out for themselves ; 
and, should any family be 
short of food owing to ill-luck 
in hunting or sickness, those 
who had plenty divided with 
those who had none. 

Underlying the ideas of the 
people could be detected a strong 
leaning towards matriarchy 
or gynecocracy. Certainly 
the feminine portion did and 
said exactly what they thought 
fit (they do in most countries) ; 
and while they worked a little 
in the mandioc fields—not suffi- 
cient to hurt them—they spent 
the greater part of the day 
attending to their babies, did 
what little cooking was [fe 
quired and spent hours making 
new feather finery for them- 
selves, husbands, or children. 
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It was usual to find fifty or 
sixty of them sitting in the 
shade playing with their babies, 
or, if they were childless, with 
their tame marmosets or other 


ian said that the whole 
tribe went naked and un- 
ashamed, but this statement 
requires a slight modification, 
for when the men went hunting 
they covered their groins with 
a piece of bark, and the ladies, 
who sometimes accompanied 
the men, were careful to wind 
several layers of tree bast across 
their bosoms. ‘This procedure 
would seem to prove that origin- 
ally clothing was solely invented 
or used to protect the more 
delicate parts of the body, or 
those parts most liable to get 
injured, when pushing a way 
through thick undergrowth in 
the forest. It is natural for 
people, whether clothed or un- 
clothed, to guard their eyes 
with one arm when forcing a 
way through the jungle, and 
the other arm being needed 
to carry weapons, some artifi- 
cial protection is required to 
protect the more tender portions 
of the body. For city wear 
my Indian friends doffed their 
“sport suits ’ as being unneces- 
sary and superfluous. 

Divorces were unknown, as 
was sexual immorality of any 
sort. The girls courted the 
boys (as they do in numerous 
countries), and having selected 
one to their liking they set to 
work to catch him. After be- 
trothal their love-making was 
done quite openly, the boy 
eating his meals at the house 
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of his fair one and sitting 
about with her. The mar- 
riage ceremony was simple, the 
two parties promising before 
witnesses to treat each other 
as man and wife; and that is 
about the sum of marriage 
ceremonies in all countries. 
Usually a marriage feast was 
given by the bride’s parents. 
Ill-treatment of children I 
never saw, but that is not 
surprising, for the ill-treatment 
of children is so rare amongst 
aboriginal tribes that it may 
be said to be non-existent. 
Only on one occasion did I 
see @ man strike a woman, 
and that was rather a comic 
episode. What had happened 
to start the fuss I do not 
know, but the man, seizing 
his wife, laid her face down- 
ward and proceeded to give 
her an old-fashioned spanking. 
Whether he laid on too hard 
or administered more than the 
lawful number of blows I do 
not know, but the lady, spring- 
ing to her feet, handed her 
husband half a dozen hearty 
cuffs over the side of his head 
and then walked away looking 
like a very outraged, if un- 
draped, Juno. I expected the 
man to pick up his lance and 
run her through, but he only 
shook his head, rearranged his 
feather work and strolled off 
muttering to himself. A few 
hours afterwards as I passed 
their hut they were eating their 
supper apparently the best of 
friends. 

The people were healthy, 
and, with the exception of 
limbs that had been broken 
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and badly set, there were no 
deformities. A mild form of 
malaria was endemic, but this 
they quickly cured with a 
decoction made from the bulb- 
ous root of a water plant 
very much like a crocus bulb, 
which stank to high heaven, 
and no self-respecting microbe 
or bacillus would want a second 
sniff. Here I digress to say that 
the root is unknown to Euro- 
pean scientists, as is also the 
plant from which my friends 
extract the poison for their 
arrows. The arrow poison used 
by most South American 


Indians is composed of vege- 
table poison (perhaps), to which 
is invariably added the venom 
from various snakes, preferably 
of the bush master and elaps 
variety. The poison used by 
the S—— Indians is purely 


vegetable, no reptilian venom 
is used, and further, it is 
quicker in its action than curari. 
According to toxicologists to 
whom I gave samples, it leaves 
absolutely no traces behind in 
the body of its victim. 

Having neither gods, religion 
nor priests, the S—— Indians 
have no superstitions, and as 
there are no idiotic laws to 
cause trouble, all their personal 
bickerings are quickly healed 
and forgotten. 

They have two legends which 
they look upon in the same 
light as we do fairy tales. 
They told me that they had 
descended from a woman who 
had taught them the simple 
art of medicine and the pro- 
perties of the herbs they used ; 


that she had left them bu 
would one day return, coming 
from the Orient. A _ similap 
legend is common throughout 
the Indian tribes of Amazonia, 
and may be remotely related 
to the Oriental legend of the 
incarnation of the Spirit into 
the body of a maiden. The 
Olmecs, Toltecs and Aztecs 
had a similar belief, but in 
their case the teacher and 
messiah was a man; and we 
find practically the same tale 
in ancient China in 3000 B.o, 

Their other legend had refer- 
ence to an enormous snake 
which no one had ever seen, 
and which may have been some 
super-gigantic anaconda which 
had actually lived, or it may 
be our old friend the devil (that 
old serpent) of whom so many 
yarns are told. 

Speaking of these large 
snakes, the anacondas, it is 
doubtful if a white man has 
ever seen the larger specimens, 
and I hasten to say that I have 
no wish to see them. Passing 
through a small swamp with 
half a dozen of my Indian 
friends, I noticed that they 
showed signs of fear, and on 
my inquiring the reason they 
pointed to a hollow cut in the 
soft ground and declared that 
an enormous anaconda had 
shortly before passed that way. 
I was dubious, but they i- 
sisted that they could smell 
the peculiar fetid odour which 
pertains to all snakes, and I 
have no doubt that this was 
true, for their noses were very 
much quicker and more seDél- 
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tive to scents of all varieties 
than mine was. The trail or 
furrow looked as though a 

round tree had been 
dragged through the mud, and 
was about two feet across. 
The only other creature which 
could have possibly made such 
a trail would be a large alli- 
gator, but as there were no 
daw marks I was obliged to 
rule that theory out. Knowing 
that any one of the men who 
were with me would walk up 
to a jaguar armed solely with 
a light bamboo lance, there 
could be no question of coward- 
ice, so I came to the conclu- 
sion that the quicker we got 
out of that swamp the better, 
nor would any of the hunters 
return later. I do not intend 


to make any guesses on the 
dimensions of that anaconda, 


but it must have been what our 
American friends would call a 
peach. 

The Indians have many tales 
regarding these large snakes, 
and many are undoubtedly ex- 
aggerations, but the wild Indian, 
having no standard of measure- 
ments, cannot be blamed for 
his apparently tall stories. 

The chief one morning gave 
me a shock when he informed 
me that he would show me the 
head of a white man, and going 
into his hut brought out a 
metal box which he opened, 
disclosing a human skull (which 
he declared was that of a 
white man), a few rusted metal 
buttons, a bit of fabric, half 
@ dozen brass cartridge shells 
and the breech of an old Mar- 
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tini rifle. Underneath the skull 
lay a book, evidently at some 
time a diary but now a pasty 
mass, the writing being unde- 
cipherable. On the sole re- 
maining cover could be faintly 
seen, written in heavy old 
English letters, J--- C---- 
HA----. 1--3 (the hyphens 
represent missing letters). 

On my asking the chief 
how he came by these articles 
he told me that the original 
owner of the skull had been 
killed in his (the chief’s) grand- 
father’s time, and that he was 
the only stranger who had ever 
entered the country until my 
advent. J. ©. had been shot 
through the temples; a piece 
of the broken arrow remained 
in the skull. It would be inter- 
esting to know who he was and 
what was his story. 

I found life monotonous, al- 
though incidents like the fol- 
lowing sometimes disturbed its 
placidity. 

The lake being a favourite 
feeding- place for tapirs, they 
were plentiful, and as the tapir 
provides a bonne bouche for 
the jaguars the latter were 
numerous. I was returning 
from duck-shooting one even- 
ing and, seeing a number of 
women and children bathing, 
sat down to watch them. One 
of the women, leading her 
young daughter, came over to 
speak to me, but when she 
was some distance away a 
jaguar, with a bloodcurdling 
scream, sprang out of the 
thicket and seizing the child 
began to drag her away. Her 
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mother promptly attacked the 
brute with bare hands, and 
the jaguar, dropping the child, 
sprang on the woman, throwing 
her to the ground. A youth 
who had been lying in the bush 
ran up and drove his lance 
through the jaguar’s body, but 
its mate had been watching, and 
rushing out of the bush struck 
the boy over the head, knocking 
him over. Running as quickly 
as I could and at the same 
time firing to distract the at- 
tention of the animals, for I was 
afraid to fire directly at them 
in case I shot woman or boy, 
when close enough to use my 
Browning I sent a _ bullet 
through the head of the wo- 
man’s assailant. Before I could 
give my attention to its mate, 
the female sprang, catching me 
just as I turned. I also went 
down, the brute on my back, its 
claws in my shoulders. Luckily 
for me I had retained hold of 
my automatic, and, just as I 
felt the animal’s teeth closing on 
the back of my neck, bending 
my arm round I blew its spine 
to pieces. Strange to say the 
child was only bruised, but 
her mother was badly lacerated 
on neck, back and breast. 
The young boy was dead, the 
blow from the jaguar’s paw 
having broken his neck. I 
escaped with a few deep 
scratches. 

When I am shown mangy 
evil-smelling heads and skins 
of animals by some of my 
friends who are great game 
hunters, and know that those 
trophies have been obtained 
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with the aid of much money, a 
large number of beaters, per. 
haps an elephant or two plus 
a veritable arsenal of the 
latest quickfirers, the foregoing 
scene flashes to my mind. I 
wonder to myself how many 
of those ‘mighty Nimrods’ 
would tackle a jaguar with their 
naked hands as did that brave 
mother, or with a slender bam- 
boo lance as that gallant young 
boy who lost his life. 

I had made many guarded 
inquiries with a view to finding 
my way out of the country, but 
all to no purpose. I could 
extract no information from 
the people, and even Tanit, 
who was always ready to talk 


on any subject with which she 


was familiar, when I referred 
to this subject became dumb. 
She knew that I only took a 
brotherly interest in her, but 
I presume that she wished to 
keep her ‘ju’urkari’ (little 
white monkey), as she saucily 
called me, as long as she 
could. To leave the country 
by the way that I had entered 
it was impossible unless I could 
procure a canoe with at least 
six good boatmen, and I knew 
that it was useless to ask 
for these. Where the west 
end of the lake emptied I had 
no idea ; perhaps into a swamp 
or into a crater, disappearing 
underground as so many 
streams do. North and south 
the valley was bounded by 
high rocky cliffs, and it was 
over one or the other of these 
cliffs I must go if I wished 
to get away. I knew that 
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somewhere to the north would 
be the tributaries of the M. 
and to the south the feeders 
of the A., but how far away 
I had not the least idea. 

I very much disliked leaving 
‘my people,’ as they were a 
very fine race, but I have 
descended from a long line of 
wanderers and suffer from wan- 
derlust fever, and besides, my 
ammunition and medicine were 
low. Only two full loads for 
repeaters and a few clips for 
automatics remained, whilst 
boots and clothes had long 
been total losses, and I went 
about wearing nothing more 
than the suit I was born in. 

Gradually I extended my 
hunting trips towards the south, 
and during one of these trips 
I discovered a track leading 
up the face of the cliffs which 
looked possibly climbable. 

Having made this discovery 
I returned to the village, and 
telling Tanit that I was tired 
of hunting I lay about the 
house for some days. I then 
told her that I was going fishing, 
and taking my pistols, the few 
remaining charges, a magnify- 
ing-glass and a few odds and 
ends in the remains of a coat, 
also my bow and arrows, I set 
out in my canoe down the 
lake. Had it not been that 
Tanit was suffering from fever 
I doubt whether I could have 
got away by myself, as she 
always accompanied me when 
on a fishing expedition. 

Paddling some miles down 
the lake I turned the canoe 
adrift and waded (to hide my 


trail) until I came opposite the 
point where I intended to com- 
mence my climb. 

I spent three nights and two 
days in climbing those cliffs, 
and the memory still haunts my 
dreams. Many times did I 
wish myself back in the village, 
and many times did I just miss 
breaking my neck. 

On reaching the top of the 
cliff I looked around for water, 
and fortunately found a little 
in a small hollow. If it did 
taste like vegetable soup which 
had gone rotten, it tasted good 
to me, for I had not tasted 
water for over fifty hours and 
could not afford to be fas- 
tidious. 

Whether I fainted or simply 
dropped from exhaustion I do 
not know, but when I again 
opened my eyes the sun was 
sinking fast, so I ate my re- 
maining morsel of dried fish 
and slept where I had fallen. 

Next morning I was raven- 
ously hungry, but the top of 
the plateau was as bare of 
animal and bird life as it was 
of vegetation, so that day I 
dined off snake, and before I 
had got off those rocks I ate 
probably twenty snakes. How- 
ever, this was by no means 
the first time that I had eaten 
snakes, and if anyone is curious 
to know what they taste like I 
refer them to conger eel. 

After marching south for a 
week I noted that the ground 
was falling. More trees became 
visible and animal life more 
plentiful, so I knew I was 
approaching a stream, which, 
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eighteen days after leaving the 
village, I struck. Following its 
flow I met a party of Indians, 
who, as they wore calico kilts, 
I knew were in touch with a 
trading station. There they 
landed me some ten days later. 
The trader was a first-class 
fellow, and after selling him 
one of my automatics I paid 
off the Indians with calico 
and bought myself a coat and 
pants. 

I told the trader that I was 
an orchid hunter, that having 
had trouble with my Indians 
they had stolen everything and 
left me stranded. As this was 
a feasible story he was satis- 
fied. After staying with him 
a few days he gave me a pas- 
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sage on one of his launches to 
S. Here I sold my remaining 
automatic and took passage to 
the mouth of the river, where 
there is a consulate. Telling 
the consul as much as I thought 
proper for him to know, I 
borrowed some money from 
him, cabled for funds, paid my 
debts and then took passage 
to New York and London, 
vowing that I would never 
leave England again. But in 
less than two weeks I was 
bound out for Anatolia ! 

Having lived with most of 
the human races from Russia 
west to Peru, I can say with 
confidence that I have never 
met finer people than the S— 
Indians. 
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In Brigade training we usu- 
ally have about four big battles. 
The objective is always the 
same. We will call it Wiggley 
Hill. Below is a table which 
will enlighten the layman as 
to the principles on which we 
work. 


lst Battle. 

Northland attack from the 
north. 

Southland defend. 

2nd Battle. 

Southland attack from the 
south. 

Northland defend. 

3rd Battle. 

Northland attack from the 
east. 

Southland try to defend, but 
sit on the wrong hill by 
mnistake. 

4th Battle. 

Southland attack from the 
west, but are lost in the 
dark, and launch the 
attack from the north. 
This is what is known as 
a@ boldly executed flank 
attack. 

Northland fail to realise they 
are being attacked and 
sleep on. 


Last year we were made to 
attack and defend another 
feature some miles from Wig- 
gley Hill. This led to a great 
deal of staff work, and all the 
troops were lost for a night 


and half a day. Now we stick 
to Wiggley Hill and things go 
much better. I am certain 
that the person who said that 
the battle of Waterloo was won 
on the playing fields of Eton 
had been erroneously informed. 
It was won on Wiggley Hill. 

It would be of interest if we 
could find out who originally 
chose Wiggley Hill as a battle 
ground. The reasons for the 
choice are obvious. All roads 
in the neighbourhood lead to 
Wiggley Hill and meet in one 
gigantic star ; there is a public- 
house within half a mile, and 
the surface of the roads per- 
mits umpires’ cars and officers’ 
mess-carts to proceed to and 
fro easily, andfrequently. There 
is no water within miles, so 
we can drink beer with a clear 
conscience. 

I will try to describe our last 
great battle, in which I distin- 
guished myself. I captured 
two field-guns, four machine- 
guns and a tank. I found out 
afterwards that the tank was 
on our side. The umpire said 
I was out of action during my 
gallant attack on the guns, but 
I did not take much notice of 
him. He was a silly ass, any- 
how. 

In these wars the battle is 
lost or won before the troops 
leave barracks. For days the 
Adjutant sits, close-lipped and 
grim, scribbling on little bits of 
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paper. Once every hour he 
barks an order. Nobody hears 
him, because they have all 
gone to the canteen. In the 
clerks’ office the typewriters are 
playing a devil’s tattoo, and 
the office cat lies neglected in 
the ‘out’ basket. Once by 
mistake it was taken in to the 
Adjutant for his signature. The 
outcome of all this is that the 
night before we are due to go 
into the line I receive two 
pieces of closely written fool- 
scap. Oneis entitled ‘ Adminis- 
trative Orders.’ It tells me 
whither the field-kitchens will 
proceed, and how many red- 
and-blue screens various soldiers 
will carry. Somewhere at the 
bottom it says that operations 
will cease at 06.30 hours (ap- 
prox.) the day after to-morrow 
morning. That is the most 
interesting part of the instruc- 
tions, that and the fact that 
the mess-cart will stay with the 
Battalion until the battle is 
lost or won. 

The other bit of foolscap is 
entitled ‘ Operation Orders.’ It 
is split into paragraphs labelled 
‘Narrative,’ ‘General Idea,’ 
‘Special Idea.’ 

I skip the narrative part, 
because it is bound to say that 
Northland has declared war on 
Southland. It will then go on 
to say that Southland is a weak 
State, and has no money, but 
if she can take Wiggley Hill 
before 21.00 hours 5th August 
she will be able to capture 
Northland’s small arms factory 
and Zeppelin sheds. The Zep- 
pelin touch is original and adds 
novelty to the scheme. We 
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have not had it this year, but 
I know its turn has come. 

The ‘General Idea’ says 
which way the forces will go, 
That is easy. Northland from 
the north, and Southland from 
the south. Our Brigade is 
Southland, so we shall have to 
get down to it, and capture 
the Zeppelin sheds by 21.00 
hours, 5th August. 

‘Special Idea ’ tells us what 
we have to do. I gather that 
my Battalion will be the ad- 
vanced guard. It does not 
say so, but the other three 
Battalions in the Brigade have 
already carried out the duty. 

Just as I am about to 
get into my bath, a runner 
gives me a smaller piece of 
paper. This is another opera- 
tion order. My Company will 
be vanguard to the advanced 
guard, which is very muddling, 
as I always forget which is 
which. The operation order 
also tells me that the Battalion 
will pass the starting point at 
08.30 hours. By careful cal- 
culation I decide that means 
half-past eight. But the trouble 
is—where is the starting point ? 
Ah! here it is—Starting Point 
—Cross Road 21569. I 
am told that well-trained sol- 
diers know at a glance where 
Z 1569 is situated. Of course 
I do as well, but I just ask 
Tommy Pepper to make cer- 
tain. He tells me it is the 
cross-roads by the ‘Dog and 
Gun.’ So that little problem 
is settled. 

Now I know what to do. 
At half-past eight we shall 
pass the ‘Dog and Gun’ on 
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the road to Wiggley Hill. I 
need not have worried, as there 
are sure to be lots of other 
people going in the same direc- 
tion. 

At seven o’clock next morn- 
ing I leap out of bed. I must 
be early and see that my 
platoon is getting ready for 
battle. I find that everybody 
else has been up and about 
since six o’clock. This really 
is an exasperating war. At 
breakfast I make cutting re- 
marks—something to the effect 
that it is a pity they do not 
get on parade overnight. No- 
body seems to hear me, so I 
get on with my grape-nuts. 

At eight o’clock things begin 
to move. Troops shout and 
run. They are loaded with 
packs, and rifles, and Lewis- 
guns, red and blue flags, haver- 
sack rations, blank ammuni- 
tion, waterproof sheets. What- 
ever they shout, or wherever 
they run, they are wrong; 
at least so their Sergeant- 
Major seems to _ consider. 
Parties of men are busy load- 
ing bundles of great-coats and 
blankets into limbers. ll 
bundles are labelled, but as 
the wrong labels are utilised 
it makes but little difference 
to the ultimate confusion. 

Machine-guns, and all their 
mysterious portions, are being 
stowed away, amidst cries of 
“Take that —— tripod off my 
foot,” or “’Ere, ’oo the ’ell’s 
pinched my condenser can ? ” 
and more cries from non-com- 
missioned officers: “ Stop that 
ruddy arguin’ the point. D’you 
want to stay here all day? ” 
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Obviously every man does want 
to stay here all day, so the 
irony is lost. 

Outside the cook-house the 
travelling kitchens are belch- 
ing forth smoke and an odour 
of brown stew and burning 
paint. Their fore-ends are 
loaded with bread, tins of 
bully-beef, oily rags, a veteri- 
nary chest, a rifle or two, spare 
traces, hay nets, two laden 
nose-bags and four horse-rugs. 
On the top of this is a cook, 
his face blackened by smuts. 
He is trying to “straighten 
out things a bit,’’ as he puts 
it. He looks like a nigger in 
a wood pile. Down the road 
come strings of horses and a 
couple of mules. Everything 
clangs and bangs. The Adju- 
tant is darting in and out of 
the Orderly Room. I do not 
know why; I do not think he 
does. He is trying to get the 
sling of his gas-mask round 
his shoulder; his head is in 
the way, and he knocks his 
hat off. By the time he has 
retrieved his hat, his gas-mask 
has fallen over his head again. 
And so it goes on. 

The Transport Officer has 
suddenly become efficient. He 
has decided to camouflage all 
vehicles. The Sergeant Cook 
tears off branches from the 
chestnut trees which line the 
barracks and ties them to the 
chimneys of his travelling kit- 
chens. The clever officers make 
jokes about Dunsinane Wood. 
The not-so-clever officers laugh 
at the allusion (whatever it 
may be). 

Through this confusion walks 
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the Colonel’s groom, conscious 
of his superiority. He is lead- 
ing two horses towards the 
0.0.’s house. 

Then suddenly the barracks 
are still. The silence is broken 
only by the barking of Sergeant- 
Majors and the Drum-Major’s 
dog which has been locked in 
the coal-yard. 

The troops are on parade. 
Twenty minutes past eight, 
and I find myself formed up 
with the rest of the Battalion. 

The Adjutant, his gas-mask 
adjusted to his liking, is com- 
ing down the line. When he 
comes to a Company Com- 
mander who is senior to him 
he smiles and salutes. He 
says, “Is your Company 


present, sir? ’’ When he comes 
to a Company Commander who 
is junior to him, he does none 


of these things. He says 
“Present ?’’ And the Com- 
pany Commander smiles and 
salutes and says, ‘‘ Yes, sir.” 

Everything must go through 
the usual channels. The Adju- 
tant tells the second-in-com- 
mand that the Battalion is 
present. The second-in-com- 
mand waits until the Colonel 
has had his breakfast and 
then says the same thing. The 
Colonel says, ‘‘ In succession— 
advance in column of fours 
from the right of Companies— 
Headquarters—‘ A ’—Machine- 
guns— B.’ > 

And off we go towards the 
starting point. I am in ‘D’ 
Company, so we have to walk 
rather fast as we are the van- 
guard. 

They send a platoon of 
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machine-guns with us. The 
two mules in a machine-gun 
limber refuse to move, so we 
go on by ourselves for a little 
while. A quarter of a mile on 
our way there is a bumping 
and a crashing, and the same 
two mules gallop past us, the 
limber swaying behind them. 
On one of the mules ig g 
sweating, swearing soldier. He 
is addressing the two animals 
under his charge. He says—— 
Well, never mind what he is 
saying. He crashes towards 
the Brigadier, who is at the 
starting point. The sight of 
him seems to have a sobering 
effect on the mules. They 
stop dead. The driver cascades 
over the head of the near-side 
mule, scrambles to his feet 
and gravely salutes the Briga- 
dier. 

As I pass the Brigadier I 
give a cry of “No. 5 Platoon 
—eyes—right!”’ and trip up 
over a large stone. I have 
trained my platoon well. The 
Brigadier is on the left of the 
road; they all look in the 
correct direction. I seem to 
remember my Sergeant In- 
structor at Sandhurst, “ Army 
left, sir, army left!” 

The march to Wiggley Hill 
is uneventful. Every hour we 
halt. With the exception of 
officers the Company huddles 
beneath trees, so as not to be 
detected by enemy aeroplanes. 
The officers stand in the middle 
of the road, open their white 
maps and hold a conference. 
Of course an enemy aeroplane 
would know it was officers, 
and would not score a point 
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in this game of military hide- 
and-seek. 

At Wiggley Hill we go out 
to form a screen, behind which 
the Battalion may take up its 
positions. I am told to take 
up @ position at 25023. My 
Platoon Sergeant shows me 
where it is. It is in a cottage 
garden. The platoon is just 
settling down among the cab- 
bages when the irate owner 
appears on the scene. I explain 
to him that I have my orders 
and must stick to them. I 
also tell him that if we damage 
his cabbages he has only to 
write to the War Office and 
they will supply him with new 
ones. This thick-skulled son 
of the soil does not follow my 
trend of argument at all. He 
unchains a big black dog. My 
platoon executes a smart turn- 
ing movement and takes up 
@ position on the common land 
on the other side of the fence. 
I must get a big black dog. 
The platoon seems to under- 
stand one quicker than they 
understand me. 

After sitting on the common 
for three hours, with my pla- 
toon dotted about in a fan-like 
formation, I remember I should 
have sent a message to my 
Company Commander. I bor- 
tow @ pencil from my servant 
and a bit of paper from my 
Platoon Sergeant and write— 


‘“ T 0 D Coy. 
From 5 Platoon. 

Am in position AAA Not 
quite where you said, but as 
hear as possible AAA Have 
seen ho enemy yet AAA Will 
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let you know when Ido AAA 
My Platoon Sergeant wants 
to know what time the cookers 
will beup AAA I think I can 
see some enemy AAA But 
will let you know.” 


Just as I finish this my 
Company Commander arrives. 
He draws me aside, and with- 
out mincing his words tells me 
what he thinks about me, my 
platoon and its dispositions. 
I explain about the big black 
dog, but it does not seem to 
mollify him. He tells me that 
we are going back into reserve 
in an hour’s time. That cheers 
me up, as I have got an ‘ Edgar 
Wallace ’ and a bottle of beer 
in the Company Lewis-gun 
cart. 

At 16.30 hours (sorry, I mean 
4.30 P.M.) I collect my platoon. 
I do this by blowing frantically 
on a whistle and giving the 
signal for everybody to come 
back to me. The blasts of the 
whistle awaken one or two 
men and they wake up the 
others. Eventually I gather 
my flock to me and start off 
in what I consider to be the 
right direction. We have gone 
some hundreds of yards before 
I discover that my servant is 
missing. His name is James 
709, and he is an awful ass. 
He looks after me quite well, 
but cannot look after himself. 
A Corporal goes back and finds 
him drinking tea with the owner 
of the big black dog, with the 
big black dog sitting up and 
begging for bits of bread and 
butter. James ’O9 must have 
told the rustic what a good 
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officer I really am, as I can see 
him waving a cheerful farewell 
to my servant from his cab- 
bage patch. On arrival James 
°09 says, “Sorry I’m late, sir. 
I was taken a bit queer, an’ 
the old chap gave me a drop 
o’ tea. I feel much better, sir. 
Would you like a drop, sir? 
I’ve got some in me water- 
bottle.”” What can one do to 
a fellow like that. I let the 
platoon go on, tell James that 
he must not be late again, and 
take a drop. On our way back 
into reserve we pass Battalion 
H.Q. It seems peaceful. The 
Colonel is away riding round the 
line; the second-in-command 
is asleep, his face covered with 
a portion of newspaper. The 
Adjutant is running round a 
tree saying, ‘“ Where’s my 
horse ?”’ The Signalling Officer 
is flat on his stomach in a patch 
of heather. On his face is a 
look of intense agony. He is 
trying to get a message through 
to some outlying Company. 
It goes something like this: 
** Hullo, hullo, is that A Com- 
pany? Oh! damn. Hullo, 
is that A Company? What ? 
... B Company? ... Well, 
get off the line. Hullo; no, 
I want A Company, you blither- 
ing idiot. Hullo, is that you, 
A Company? Good! What? 
Can you hear me? Well, shake 
the telephone. This is PEBA 
speaking. No,it’snot. Listen ! 
This is Pip—Edward—Beer— 
Ack speaking. I want to speak 
to... Can you hear me? Qh, 
blast the thing.” And he gets 
on his bicycle and rides a hun- 
dred yards down the road, 


where A Company is situated, 
I go on my way wondering, 
Who is PEBA? I ask my 
Company Commander. Hesays 
“Code name, lunatic.” In yo. 
serve he keeps all the platoons 
close together, so that I fing 
I cannot very well read my 
‘Edgar Wallace’ under his 
eyes. I drink my beer, though, 
as I share some of it with my 
Company Commander. 

At six o’clock the cookers 
appear and the Company is 
fed. Brown stew they have, 
The dixies are taken off the 
cooker, and the men file past, 
receiving their ration as they 
go in their mess-tins. There 
is skill in this manceuvre. My 
platoon’s method is to take 
the ration in the lid of the 
mess-tin, and then surrepti- 
tiously to slide round to the 
rear of the queue and take 
another ration in the mess-tin 
proper. If a man is a really 
quick and efficient eater, a 
continuous stream may be 
kept up in this way. That is, 
until the Company Quarter- 
master-Sergeant finds out the 
game. 

The hours of dusk are un- 
eventful. The Colonel rides 
round. The Adjutant has a 
look at us. He is wheeling a 
bicycle. He has not yet found 
his horse. The Transport Off- 
cer drops in for a chat. Some 
miles away I can hear a dull 
rumble. It may be a trail. 
Yet again it may be tanks. 
Away to our right I can hear 
occasional rifle-shots and now 
and then the laboured thudding 
of a machine-gun firing blank 
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ammunition. The Signalling 
Officer tells us that the enemy 
have been located about a mile 
to our front. 

Later in the evening I go 
down to Battalion Head- 
quarters to the mess-cart. The 
table-cloth reflects the dazz- 
lng light of two enormous 
acetylene hurricane lamps. The 
tops of the trees show in the 
glare. 
But how could we enjoy our 
food without a little light ? 
All round us are cocoon-like 
figures, men rolled in great- 
coats and blankets. The mess- 
cook is frying fish on a Primus 
stove. The Adjutant is writing 
on bits of paper; he seems to 
have an illimitable supply. The 
Signalling Officer is still talking 
into the telephone. Suddenly 
he lifts his face. ‘“‘ Enemy 
patrol seen on the railway 
bridge, sir,” he says. The 
Adjutant flings his paper and 
pencils away. ‘‘ Who are they ? 
What regiment?” The Sig- 
nalling Officer inquires. The 
answer is that they do not 
know. Ten minutes later the 
Signalling Officer speaks again : 
“Major Billhook says he’s 
sorry, but it wasn’t enemy, it 
was cows.” The Colonel makes 
a noise that sounds like “‘ Grrr.”’ 

I leave Headquarters and 
stumble back through the dark- 
ness to my Company. Within 
& quarter of an hour I am 
rolled in my great-coat and a 
blanket. I try to go to sleep, 
but midges run about my face. 
One, especially big, insists on 
biting my ear. 

At about midnight a runner 
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falls over my prostrate body. 
When he has finished reviling 
all people who lie about “like 
@ lot o’ dead ’uns,” and when 
I have finished telling him 
what I think about him, he 
tells me that the Captain wants 
to see me at once. 

My Company Commander 
says Iam to go out on patrol. 
I am told where to go, what 
to do, what he wants me to 
find out and how to get there 
and back. It sounds very 
easy. It would be easy if it 
was not so dark. Thank 
heavens I know Wiggley Hill. 
I find my platoon. Every 
member of it has his head 
wrapped in a waterproof-sheet. 

I kick my Platoon Sergeant 
in the ribs, and after he has 
inquired who the hell I think 
I’m kicking, and who the some- 
thing hell am I, and why 
can’t I look where I’m putting 
my extraordinarily large flat 
feet, and after I have told him 
who I am, he rolls out of his 
chrysalis and sets about his 


men with a will. “Come on, 
wake up, will yer. Come on 
out of it—Gawd! anybody 


would think you was dead. 
Come on, rise up.” In a very 
few minutes my platoon is on 
its feet, and amidst sleepy and 
profane protests is shaken into 
consciousness. 

I quickly explain what is on 
hand, and we set out. Down 
a sandy track we go, hugging 
one side, I in front, with my 
heart in my boots, or wherever 
hearts go to on these occa- 
sions. The Platoon Sergeant 
brings up the rear, with full- 
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throated roars of “‘ Don’t fall 
about. Keep quiet, carn’t 
yer?” 

I know the country really 
well, but I do not know where 
the enemy is. The night is 
pitch dark, and only the out- 
line of the trees shows vaguely 
against the sky. We are halted 
for a moment, when, in front 
of me, I hear a voice, “ Hey ! 
Bill, d’ye hear ought?” 
“Nowt,” says Bill. I was 
once a Boy Scout, and make a 
mental note that this is a 
North Country regiment. My 
heart has stopped beating. 
Whether to advance or retire, 
that is the question. Either 


would court disaster. I try 
bluff. “Halt, who goes 
there ?”’ Not a sound answers 
me. 


“Come here, you, and give 
the password, or I’ll take you 
back to your Headquarters.” 
This has the desired effect. 
A voice says— 

“Crikey! it’s one of ours.” 


I try again. ‘‘ Come on—who 
are you?” 

** 2nd Huddersfields,” answers 
Bill. 


“How do I know that? 
What’s the password ? ” 

** Mosquito,” says Bill. 

** All right, then—pass, friend 
—all’s well.” 

Clinging close to the shadow 
of the trees we pass them by. 
As long as they do not see 
our white hat-bands we are 
safe. We have found the pass- 
word. 

And then begins an orgy of 
amusement. We walk boldly 


up and down the enemy’s 
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lines murmuring ‘ Mosquito’ 
to all and sundry. Having 
noted all their positions within 
my capacious brain, we dare 
mightily, and set out for the 
back areas. Soon a blaze of 
lights greet our eyes. It cap 
be nought but the Hudders.- 
fields’ Headquarters. I leave 
the platoon and advance, 
“Halt, ’oo goes there ? ” says 
a voice. “‘ Mosquito,” I whis. 
per, and the way is clear. I 
worm my way as near ag 
possible to the lighted table 
and listen. The Colonel is 
giving his orders to his Com- 
pany Commanders, and I hear 
it all. He tells me where the 
artillery and machine-guns are ; 
he says that they will make a 
flank attack at 4.30 in the 
morning. They will come in 
on our right. I rejoin my 
platoon. Back we go, stepping 
out right merrily, along the 
highroad. My last optimistic 
‘Mosquito,’ however, is some- 
what nullified by the light of 
an electric torch shining in my 
face. The game is up. I give 
that famous martial order, 
** Run like hell,’ and the whole 
platoon, with stifled laughter, 
storms down the road. We 
are safe. Behind us I can 
hear a mixture of rifle-shots 
and angry shouts. The enemy 
obviously consider that we are 
not playing the game. All is 
fair in war when no umpire 
are present. 

I give my report to my 
Company Commander. It 
passes through the usual chan- 
nels, and the dispositions of 
the Brigade are altered t0 
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suit the occasion. I do not 
think the Colonel really be- 
lieves my story, but he will 
gee if it is true or not in the 
morning. 

By 2.30 I am asleep again. 
At 3 o’clock a man treads 
on my neck and drops a 
heavy bundle of greatcoats on 
my face. It is time to be up 
and doing. Dim forms plod 
hither, and sometimes thither, 
in the grey light, bearing 
bundles. 

My servant gives me a mug 
of cocoa. Obviously he has 
had no chance of getting rid 
of last night’s brown stew. 
After one gulp I am ready to 
do or die; mostly die. 

I walk round my platoon. 
Their greatcoats have been 
taken from them, so they are 
curled up like dormice in an 
effort to keep warm. As it is 
time to ‘ stand-to,’ I kick them 
gently. They wake up and 
then go to sleep in another 
position. 

At 4.30 a gun goes off. An 
umpire tells me I am under 
heavy shell fire. I duck quickly 
and tell him that I consider I 
was missed that time. At 
great pains he explains that 
in real war I would not be 
able to dodge shell fire like 
that. He says, “ The place is 
plastered with H.E. and shrap- 
nel,” I counter him by stating 
that I am very nimble on my 
feet. I keep ducking and 
dodging until he moves off to 
paint another picture of car- 
nage to my Company Com- 
mander. One of our guns now 
frightens me out of my life, 
VOL. CCXXX.—NO. MCCOXCIII. 
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so I suppose the other side must 
be dying gamely somewhere in 
the mist. 

The working of artillery in 
these battles is beautifully or- 
ganised. The guns are placed 
in a spot sheltered from the 
wind. Whenever it is neces- 
sary to destroy the enemy, 
the Battery Commander pokes 
his head out of his valise and 
says, “‘ Sergeant, fire a round.” 
The Sergeant unwinds a blanket 
from his head and says, “‘ ’Ere, 
Jones, let ’er ’ave it.” Jones 
stays in his blankets and pulls 
a length of string, and off goes 
the gun. 

Now is the battle joined. 
My platoon place their cigar- 
ette ends behind their ears 
and mow down the enemy with 
rifle and Lewis-gun fire. Be- 
hind me our machine-guns are 
coughing and spitting. The 
umpires are having breakfast, 
so nothing stops the enemy. 

Just as my opposing Com- 
mander has given the order to 
charge, and my men have 
risen to their feet with yells of 
defiance, an umpire arrives and 
says he cannot allow this sort 
of thing. He orders the enemy 
to go back five hundred yards 
and not to move forward until 
he says so. Knowing umpires 
as I do, I should say they will 
be there long after the ‘ Cease 
Fire ’ blows. 

We have won the first round. 
The battlefield is now an amaz- 
ing scene. Troops who have 
met umpires are going back, 
those who have not are rushing 
forward. Umpires with fried 
egg on their chins are galloping 

2D 
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up and down the front, shouting 
“Stop, stop!” One, short and 
fat, looks ridiculously like a 
military John Gilpin. He has 
lost his stirrups ; his spurs are 
buried in his horse’s sides. He 
adopts the forward seat, using 
the animad’s ears as handle- 
bars. He is heading due west 
—for barracks. 

Behind me is a rumbling and 
_ crashing. It is the enemy tanks 
with their 3-pounders dealing 
death and destruction. This 
is a peculiarity of 3-pounders ; 
every book which mentions 
them will tell you that they 
deal death and destruction. 

With the exception of one, 
the tanks pass behind us. I 
set out to capture the cripple. 
I have just poked my head 
through the door and said, 
** You are my prisoners,” when 
my Company Commander ar- 
rives and explains that these 
are our own tanks and asks 
me why the devil cannot I 
read my orders. 

Now I come to think of it 
they did say something about 
tanks, but the Adjutant might 
have underlined it, as I have 
never had tanks on my side 
before. Anyhow, the Tank 
Commander might have told 
me instead of sitting inside 
and grinning like an ape. 

The battle continues in this 
fashion until about six o’clock, 
when my Company is ordered 
to carry out a counter-attack. 
We blunder through the heather 
towards the enemy. Behind 
usia field-gun fires a round at 
intervals of five minutes. This 
indicates that we are heavily 


supported by artillery. In front 
of us the umpires still gallop, 
They are telling the enemy to 
withdraw. The enemy have 
different ideas, and we capture 
them by the simple process of 
walking past them. An umpin 
from my own Battalion hag 
arrived, so he will keep them 
quiet. I have lost touch with 
my Company Commander, so 
we continue to advance. We 
pass the Huddersfields’ H.Q, 
Their Colonel is sitting in 4 
camp chair eating eggs and 
bacon. He takes no notice of 
us. I feel that we have cap- 
tured him and plunge onwards. 
Another mile and we meet 9 
battery of field-guns. . They 
see us coming, and apparently 
believe that the whole army is 
upon them. We capture the 
Battery Commander, his mess- 
cart and two guns. He gives 
me some sandwiches and 4 
cup of tea. By this time I 
feel I have advanced too far, 
and we retrace our steps, pick- 
ing up some enemy machine- 
gunners, who are tired of the 
war and are having breakfast. 
I get more tea and a hard- 
boiled egg. Just as we are 
about to capture an enemy 
company the ‘Cease Fire’ is 
sounded. Friend and foe give 
an united roar of approval. 
My Battalion is collected and 
I have time to take stock of 
its various members. They all 
need a shave. The Adjutant 
is limping badly. I am afraid 
that his horse and groom are 
still absent without leave. The 
cooks’ faces are blacker that 
ever, their eyes red-rimmed 
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from smoke and fatigue. The 

i Officer is tearing 
about the countryside on a 
bicycle trying to collect his 
flock. At times he runs into 
his own telephone wire, which 
is spread like a spider’s web 
over the land. His pedals 
and wheels become entangled, 
until at last he flings his steed 
into a bush and carries on his 
business on foot. The Messing 
Officer is harassed. He has lost 
the mess-cart and the Colonel 
is looking angry. A junior 
subaltern has got giggles from 
looking at the Messing Officer. 
The Messing Officer is getting 
angry from looking at the 
junior subaltern. The Trans- 
port Officer has found the in- 
evitable dog that always at- 
taches itself to troops and is 
feeding it on bits of chocolate. 
After some time the mess-cart 
is found carefully hidden in a 
group of bushes. The driver 
is still asleep, rolled in the 
Messing Officer’s valise; the 
horse has strayed for some dis- 
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tance, and is embroiled in a 
kicking match with a mule 
from the light battery. Break- 
fast is eaten in silence, except 
for the Messing Officer telling 
the junior subaltern to stop 
giggling like a blasted child. 

At ten o’clock we are back 
in our barracks and the re- 
verse of the outgoing procedure 
is adopted. As the Adjutant 
limps to the Orderly Room, his 
charger trots sedately down 
the lines. He has had a won- 
derful night with a haystack. 
The Adjutant covers his face 
with his hands and staggers, 
sobbing, to his table. 

I return to the Mess. Visions 
of a hot bath and bed are before 
me. They are only visions. 
The water is cold. A spruce 
young sergeant with a red sash 
says, “Excuse me, sir, but 
what time will you be going 
round barracks ? ” 

“What d’you mean?” I 
gasp. 

“* You’re Orderly Officer, sir,”’ 
says he. 








LINNZUS AND THE NAMING OF PLANTS. 


BY SIR ARTHUR F. HORT, BART. 


STEVENSON, with his usual 
felicity of phrase, tells of one 
who gained or added to his 
livelihood by delivering lec- 
tures to “the more cultivated 
portion of the ignorant.” It 
is for such readers that this 
paper is intended: the title 
should not frighten those whose 
knowledge of botanical science 
or history is slight, while the 
learned will not by reading it 
add to their store. I claim 
indeed myself, I hope with- 
out presumption, since I had 
a University education, to be- 


long to the class indicated by 


Stevenson. I write, in fact, 
as a sciolist for sciolists. 

Most of us, I suppose, if we 
had to submit to an examina- 
tion paper on General Know- 
ledge and were asked, “‘ What 
do you know of Linnzus ?” 
would be able to assemble 
some such crumbs of informa- 
tion as the following: He was 
a great Swedish botanist of 
the earlier part of the eigh- 
teenth century; he founded 
the modern system of classify- 
ing plants; he simplified the 
naming of plants, giving each 
two names, which indicate re- 
spectively the genus and the 
species ; he first saw gorse in 
flower on Putney Heath, and 
fell on his knees thanking God 
for the sight. And perhaps 
some could add: He gave his 


I, 


own name to a genus of in- 
conspicuous creeping plants, the 
European representative of 
which, Linnea borealis, belongs 
to northern climes, and is 
found in a very few Scotch 
woods. 

The purpose of this paper 
is to introduce to a few English 
readers one of Linnzeus’ smaller 
(in view of its importance it 
would, perhaps, be incorrect 
to say ‘minor’) works, the 
‘Critica Botanica,’ written in 
Latin like all his more im- 
portant books and never 80 
far published in our vernacular. 
I amused myself lately with 
making a translation, and found 
in the little work such enter- 
tainment that I hope others, 
especially those botanically or 
horticulturally minded, may 
obtain some mild amusement 
and instruction from seeing 
some chips from this racy old 
worthy’s workshop. 

First, however, it is well to 
put the ‘ Critica ’ into its proper 
setting by giving a brief sketch 
of the author’s life. He him- 
self wrote copious diaries and 
autobiographies, and many lives 
of him have been written. 
The most recent is that by 
Theodor Magnus Fries, Pro- 
fessor of Botany in Linneus’ 
own University of Uppsala 
This monumental and prob- 
ably rather indigestible work 
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has recently (1923) been Eng- 
lished, adapted and abbreviated 
for us by Dr Daydon Jackson, 
the learned Secretary of the 
Linnean Society. To his lab- 
ours and researches I am in- 
debted for the biographical 
facts which follow. If I 
have borrowed shamelessly, I 
hope my plundering may serve 
to make the book better 
known. 

Carl von Linné, as he came 
to be called, was born in the 
reign of our Queen Anne, more 
precisely in 1707, the year 
before Malplaquet. He started 
in life with a botanical name, 
his father, Nils Ingemarrson, 
having taken to himself a sur- 
name, Linnzus, from a certain 
famous lime-tree (lind in 
Swedish). This ‘family tree’ 
(30 to speak) also supplied 
names to other branches of 
the house: one branch called 
themselves Tiliander, from the 
tree’s Latin name tilia; an- 
other assumed the surname 
Lindelius. Thus the great 
botanist did not get his 
‘learned’ name by Latinising 
his vernacular one: he was 
Linneus to start with as his 
father’s son, and became Linné 
later on. His father was an 
estimable country clergyman, 
and lived to enjoy the fame 
of his eldest son. His mother 
was an admirable pastor’s wife : 
both parents had a great love 
of flowers, and the boy was 
brought up to know them by 
their names. At school he 
was distinguished in mathe- 
matics and ‘ physics,’ and the 
Latin teaching must have been 
good, as he came to write the 
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language with great fluency 
and a very reasonable approach 


to classical idiom. But he was 
less successful with the subjects 
thought necessary as a training 
for the ministry, for which he 
was intended by his parents. 
If he disappointed their hopes 
by not taking orders, it was 
not because of any lack of 
natural piety. After leaving 
the gymnasium his education 
was for a time interfered with 
by a serious illness, which was 
diagnosed as due to the attack 
of a ‘small hair-like worm,’ 
dignified in the ‘ Fauna Suecica’ 
with the terrifying name Furia 
infernalis: infection from the 
sting of a virulent insect is 
the modern explanation of the 
matter. At the time he was 
studying at the University of 
Lund, whence in 1728 he trans- 
ferred himself to Uppsala and 
devoted himself to medicine, 
which involved the study of 
botany. He thus came under 
Rudbeck, whose name is fam- 
iliar in our gardens in connec- 
tion with a genus of American 
composites, the ‘cone-flowers.’ 
Rudbeck had collaborated with 
his father in a huge botanical 
work, but since the destruc- 
tion by fire of most of his collec- 
tions and the notes made for 
the continuation of this book, 
he had lost interest in the 
subject and turned his atten- 
tion to philology. The same 
fire had ruined the University’s 
botanic garden. For these and 
other reasons Linnzus’ studies 
in medicine and the attendant 
sciences at Uppsala were at 
first carried on at considerable 
disadvantage, and he probably 
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gained more from his friendship 
with a fellow-student, Petrus 
Artedi, than from professorial 
instruction. But most of all 
he profited by the patronage 
and kindness of Olaf Celsius, 
who, great in theology and 
philosophy, was also devoted 
to natural history, and es- 
pecially botany. He first dis- 
covered the young man writing 
notes on plants in the dilapi- 
dated botanic garden, ques- 
tioned him, and was so de- 
lighted with his answers that, 
as the acquaintance ripened, 
he became almost a father to 
him, and above all gave him 
the run of his excellent library. 
The two made frequent botani- 
cal excursions together. 

It was during this happy 
period that the ardent young 
naturalist drew up in outline 
many of the works which, 
filled out and enlarged, were 
to appear a few years later 
and quickly make him a 
European name. Among these 
early works was one of special 
significance called ‘ Preliminary 
Essays on the Marriage of 
Plants’ (the full title was 
@ good deal longer than this). 
That there is sex in plants 
was, of course, not a new dis- 
covery. The fact was un- 
known to the ancients, though 
it might fairly be said that 
the father of Botany, Theo- 
phrastus (3rd century B.c.), had 
some inkling of the truth: he 
at all events knew that in some 
plants fruit is not produced 
unless the flower has been 
fertilised. About a generation 
before the time of which we 


are speaking, our own ™ Ray 
(1628-1705) and others had 
written tentatively on the sub. 
ject; and quite recently the 
French botanist, Vaillant (1669- 
1722), had, in his lectures at 
Paris, expounded the sexuality 
of plants as a fact beyond 
question. Linnzus came across 
@ review of Vaillant, and this 
set him studying the ‘ essential 
parts’ of plants, their pistils 
and stamens. Thus at the 
early age of twenty-two he 
was well on his way to the 
principle of classification, on 
which his fame as the reformer 
of botany rests. In the Lin- 
nean System (need it be 
added %) plants are classified 
not by their most obvious or 
conspicuous features, but by 
their methods of reproduction. 
The importance of this litile 
preliminary tract was gener- 
ously recognised in the Uni- 
versity and the youthful author 
was immediately made a lec- 
turer. He became an inmate 
of Rudbeck’s house (who also 
had a fine library), and re- 
ceived needed financial help by 
acting as tutor to some of his 
twenty-four children. Among 
the important works now 
sketched out were the ‘ Biblio- 
theca Botanica,’ ‘ Classes Plan- 
tarum,’ ‘Genera Plantarum,’ 
and ‘ Critica Botanica,’ of which 
last more anon. Nor were his 
energies confined to Botany: 
we think of him primarily a8 4 
botanist, but he was also the 
founder of the modern system 
of Zoology. In all his many 
explorations we find him noting 
not only plants but also mam- 
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mals, fish, birds and insects, to 
say nothing of minerals. 

By the age of twenty-four 
he had worked out his new 
sexual system, starting with 
criticism of Tournefort, the 
latest of the pre-Linnzan Sys- 
tematists, and evolved the 
‘binomial’ method of nomen- 
clature. This method has noth- 
ing to do with mathematics : 
‘pinomial’ signifies that each 
plant received two names, the 
first of which indicates the 
genus to which it is assigned ; 
while the second, the specific 
name, marks it off from other 
species of the same genus. 
Linneus showed that these 
names, being only labels, need 
not aim at a complete descrip- 
tion, whereas his predecessors 
failed to distinguish ‘ differ- 
entia’ from  ‘ description.’ 
Modern gardeners are apt to 
complain, not without reason, 
of the mouth-filling jaw-crack- 
ing names given to plants, such 
as Ceratostigma plumbaginoides, 
or Tchaichatchewia isatidea ; but 
what Linnzeus delivered us from 
were such monstrosities as Gera- 
nium haematodes lancastrense 
flore eleganter striato, which I 
cull at random from Ray’s 
Synopsis : this at worst now 
is Geranium sanguineum var. 
lancastriense. The Lent lily 
with Ray is Narcissus sylvestris 
pallidus calyce luteo: the mod- 
ern Narcissus pseudo-narcissus 
is bad enough. 

In 1732 Linneus started on 
an adventurous, and in those 
times really hazardous, journey 
to Lapland, provided with a 
small grant of money from the 
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Swedish Royal Society of 
Science and the minimum of 
baggage. He records in his 
diary, “My clothes consisted 
of a light coat of West Goth- 
land linsey (woolsey cloth) with- 
out folds, lined with red shal- 
loon, having small cuffs and 
collar of shag ; leather breeches ; 
a round wig; a green leather 
cap, and a pair of half-boots. 
I carried a small leather bag, 
half an ell in length, but some- 
what less in breadth, furnished 
on one side with hooks and eyes, 
so that it could be opened at 
pleasure. This bag contained 
one shirt, two pairs of false 
sleeves and two half-shirts ; 
an inkstand, pencase, micro- 
scope and spying-glass, a gauze 
cap to protect me occasionally 
from the gnats, a comb, my 
journal, and a parcel of paper 
stitched together for drying 
plants, both in folio, and my 
manuscripts on Ornithology. 
...L wore a hanger at my side, 
and carried a small fowling- 
piece, as well as an octangular 
stick, graduated for the pur- 
pose of measuring. My pocket- 
book contained a passport from 
the Governor of Uppsala, and 
a recommendation from the 
Academy.” One is almost more 
surprised at what he took than 
at what he left behind. 

The journey, which, as de- 
scribed by so acute and omni- 
vorous an observer, is full of 
interest, is related in a book 
called ‘ Lachesis Lapponica,’ of 
which an English version, edited 
by Sir J. E. Smith, was pub- 
lished in 1811. The informa- 
tion collected was by no means 
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confined to the flora and fauna 
of Lapland: a careful and 
often amusing account is given 
of the manners, customs, super- 
stitions and industries of the 
Lapps. The botanical results 
were embodied in a separate 
work called ‘ Flora Lapponica.’ 
In the list of plants Linnea 
occurs for the first time under 
that name: it had previously 
been called by various names— 
Campanula serpillifolia and 
what not. On Christmas Eve, 
1732, Carl returned to his 
father’s parsonage and found 
his parents “‘ saying grace before 
meat.” 

After this memorable trip 
two more years were spent at 
Uppsala University. His chief 
work was teaching and research 
in Natural History; but, be- 
sides botanical works, he wrote 
@ medical treatise on Diet, and 
he made a special journey to 
the province of Dalecarlia to 
study mineralogy and the mines, 
of which he gives a lurid descrip- 
tion. The minerals collected 
went to furnish the extensive 
private museum which he was 
establishing for his pupils at 
Uppsala. 

Linnzus’ student life ended 
in December 1734, when he 
left Uppsala. About the same 
time he first met the girl 
whom he married six years 
later. The next three years 
were spent in travel, chiefly in 
Germany. At Liibeck he wrote, 
* The heaths were adorned with 
gorse with its fine yellow 
flowers.” So unfortunately the 
story that he first saw this 
noble sight on Putney Heath 


must be relegated to legend: 
his visit to England was two 
years later. It seems, however, 
certain that he had never geen 
gorse in his own country, sinee, 
hardy as one might Suppose 
Ulex europeus to be, the 
Swedish winter is too severe 
for it. (In connection with 
which it may be recalled that 
in the devastating winter of 
1916-17 gorse was badly dan- 
aged even in Devonshire.) In 
crossing the Baltic he records 
that he escaped sea-sickness 
by lying fore and aft instead 
of athwart the vessel, and by 
drinking sea-water. 

At Hamburg he made hin- 
self unpopular by investigating 
and exposing a cherished 
‘marvel’ kept in the burgo- 
master’s house. This purported 
to be a ‘seven-headed hydra,’ 
which had once adorned the 
altar of a church in Prague. 
Linneus, starting with the a 
priori objection that the Al- 
mighty would never have et- 
dowed a creature with seven 
distinct brains, examined the 
monster, and found that the 
heads had originally belonged 
to weasels. These, each with 
two feet which had been fur 
nished with claws, had beet 
ingeniously fastened together 
and the whole covered with 
snake-skin. It was in fact, he 
supposed, a monkish contrap- 
tion intended to represent the 
dragon of the Apocalypse. At 
the time of Linnzus’ visit the 
thrifty Corporation of Hamburg 
were proposing to sell theit 
hydra for a considerable sum; 
but the exposure caused al 
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immediate drop in the price, 
and he thought it well to leave 
the town at once. 

Not many months later the 
tour seemed likely to be cut 
short for lack of money. But 
by good fortune in visiting 
Holland Linneus made im- 
portant friendships, which 
materially improved his pros- 
pects. Thus at Leyden he met 
Gronovius, who saw the manu- 
script of the ‘ Systema Nature ’ 
and was so struck with it that 
he undertook the expense of 
publication. Hence in 1735 
appeared the first issue of this 
small but fundamental work : 
sixteen further editions or re- 
prints came out in the author’s 
own lifetime. He also gained 
the friendship and support of 
Herman Boerhaave, who was 
regarded as the leading medical 
authority in Europe. Boer- 
haave even offered to send him 
to the Cape on a botanical 
tour of two years. It was 
through the great physician 
that he became attached to 
his distinguished and wealthy 
patient, Georg Olifford, a 
Director of the Dutch East 
India Company, who had estab- 
lished a large botanic garden 
on his estate at Hartecamp 
between Leyden and Haarlem. 
This Paradise, besides “ alleys, 
plant-beds, statues, ponds and 
artificial mounts and _ laby- 
rinths,” contained four large 
houses exhibiting respectively 
the floras of Southern Europe, 
Asia, Africa and America. 
Moreover, it was a Zoo as well 
a a@ Kew: there were large 
collections (‘ menageries,’ Lin- 
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neus called them) of exotic 
mammals and birds. Boer- 
haave’s idea was that his new 
Swedish protégé should act as 
body physician to Clifford and 
at the same time take charge 
of his garden. He accordingly. 
became curator, and for two 
years enjoyed unwonted com- 
fort as an inmate of his patron’s 
house. Some of his chief botan- 
ical works now went to press. 
He was also at work, especially 
after the interlude of his Eng- 
lish journey, on an elaborate 
and sumptuous account of Clif- 
ford’s collections, to be called 
‘Hortus Cliffortianus’; and as 
a relaxation while he was com- 
piling this, he wrote the ‘ Critica 
Botanica,’ which is the osten- 
sible subject of this essay. 
One object of it was to explain 
to readers of the ‘ Hortus’ 
the new plant-names there em- 
ployed. 

In order to obtain plants for 
Clifford’s garden, and also in 
order to make acquaintance 
with English naturalists and 
museums, he projected a trip 
to England. The passage from 
Rotterdam to London took a 
week. On his arrival he pres- 
ently sought out Sir Hans 
Sloane, then President of the 
Royal Society, whose name is 
writ large in the intellectual 
story of London as well as at 
her street-corners. Under his 
guidance he visited the herbaria 
viva of distinguished botanists 
such as Plukenet and Petiver, 
as well as the famous apothe- 
caries’ garden at Chelsea. From 
London he proceeded to Oxford, 


where he was entertained by 
2D2 
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Dr Thomas Shaw, Divinity 
Professor, and withal a traveller 
and botanist, who professed 
himself delighted with the new 
‘system.’ Dillen, however, the 
Sherardian Professor of Botany, 
whom Linnzus had above all 
desired to meet, was at first by 
no means equally cordial. He 
introduced Linnzus to Sherard, 
who was with him when he 
called, as the man “who is 
bringing all botany into con- 
fusion.” On further acquaint- 
ance, however, when Dillen 
realised that the ‘ Genera Plant- 
arum’ had not been written 
as a personal attack on himself, 
he became the author’s affec- 
tionate friend, wept when he 
left Oxford, and gave him all 
the plants he wanted for Clif- 
ford’s garden. 

The year after his return to 


Holland, 1737, may be called 
Linnzus’ annus mirabilis as an 


author: the books he pub- 
lished in that year add up to 
500 large folio and 1350 octavo 
pages. He was also now in 
correspondence, carried on, of 
course, in Latin, with doctors, 
naturalists and botanists in 
Russia, Germany, Switzerland 
and England. His portrait in 
Lapp costume was painted 
about this time. By the time 
that he left Holland his system 
had become pretty well estab- 
lished. In one of his auto- 
biographies he recorded with 
pardonable complacency : “‘ He 
who sees what botany was 
before my time, and what it 
now is, since I began to write, 
would hardly recognise it; I 
have changed all, and have 


been the greatest reformer jp 
that science that ever existed.” 
If this seems an arrogant claim, 
we may remember that he wag 
only thirty years of age. His 
views naturally provoked criti. 
cism and opposition. One 
Siegesbeck, demonstrator of 
botany at St Petersburg, had 
been in friendly correspondence 
with Linnzus, who had named 
@ genus after him. He nov, 
however, turned on him in 4 
tract directed against the funda- 
mental principle of his system, 
the sexuality of plants. He 
took up the strange position 
that to teach such doctrine 
was improper, and advanced 
the a priori objection that 
“God would never, in the 
vegetable kingdom, have al- 
lowed such odious vice as that 
several males (anthers) should 
possess one wife (pistil) in 
common.” Surely prudery 
could go no further. Linnaeus 
wisely refrained from replying. 

On leaving Holland in 1738 
he visited Belgium, and spent 
a month in Paris, where he 
met the flower of contemporary 
French natural science, the 
botanists de Jussieu and d’ls- 
nard, and the entomologist 
Réaumur. He talked about 
butterflies with Tournefort’s 
fellow-traveller Aubriet, whose 
name has to gardeners a familiar 
sound. On returning to Sweden 
he presented his delighted father 
with copies of his books and 
became betrothed to the gitl 
who had waited for him for 
four years. 

He now settled down 
medical practice at Stockholm, 
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but as patients at first were 
not forthcoming, he set to 
work to find them. It is re- 
corded that he sought out 
young men who were suffering 
from depression caused by chest 
complaints and fast living, to 
whom he gave the comfortable 
advice that they should “be 
of good courage and drink a 
measure of Rhine wine.” Per- 
haps he recalled the great 
saying of Petronius that “ off- 
cium medici est confortatio 
animi.” Anyway, the prescrip- 
tion worked so well that he 
soon made a reputation, his 
practice became overwhelming, 
and in 1740 he was able 
to marry. This Stockholm 
period was naturally not fruit- 
ful in fresh botanical work ; 
though the subject was not 
discarded, it could only have 
a secondary place. At length, 
after a good deal of academic 
wrangling, the way was clear 
for a return to Uppsala, where 
the King of Sweden appointed 
him Professor of Medicine and 
Botany, and he was able to 
give up what he called “ this 
wretched practice.” From this 
time (1741) to his death thirty- 
seven years later, Uppsala was 
his home. The diversified 
period which we have already 
cursorily surveyed is naturally 
the more interesting to the 
general reader; the story of 
Linngus’ settled professional 
life may be told even more 
briefly. Nor would a bare out- 
line of his travels in various 
northern lands be attractive, 


full of varied interest as they 
were, 
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Anyone who has read even 
a few pages of one of the books 
(such as the ‘ Critica Botanica ’) 
in which he ‘lets himself go,’ 
will be prepared to believe that 
he was an effective lecturer. 
He made, we are told, his 
points sharply and _ shortly, 
he had a wonderful memory 
and was lucid in expression, 
he had the gift of humour and 
could at whiles move his hearers 
deeply, as he discoursed, for 
instance, on “the Creator’s 
power and majesty.”’ His pupils 
seem to have adored him, espe- 
cially those who had the good 
fortune to attend him on the 
numerous botanical excursions 
which he conducted. The fame 
of his teaching attracted for- 
eigners even from Siberia and 
America. To these he lectured 
in Latin, or a very passable 
imitation of that language. He 
was aware that his syntax 
was not faultless; indeed, his 
vagaries in that respect cause 
some trouble to the reader who 
has been educated in a stricter 
school. But in general he had 
no difficulty in making his 
meaning clear, which, after all, 
is the main thing to secure in 
the use of a lingua franca, and 
with this he was content, so 
long as he avoided scientific 
‘howlers.’ “I would rather,” 
he said, “‘ have three slaps (tres 
alapas) from Priscian than one 
from Nature.” 

A longish chapter in Dr 
Daydon Jackson’s ‘Life’ is 
given to an account of the 
numerous ‘apostles’ whom 
Linnzsus sent out to many 
parts of the world to investi- 
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gate and report on the flora 
and fauna and send him speci- 
mens. 

Thus it was under his aus- 
pices that Thunberg (who suc- 
ceeded Linnzus at Uppsala) 
made his researches in South 
Africa, Ceylon and Japan, and 
that Sparrman penetrated even 
to New Zealand. With the 
help of the contributions of 
seeds and plants sent to him 
from many quarters, Linnzeus 
enormously enriched the Upp- 
sala Botanic Garden, the lay- 
out and equipment of which 
he greatly improved. Botanic 
gardens hitherto had been 
mainly used for growing plants 
of medicinal value: it was his 
aim to make the garden under 
his charge a ‘living library’ 
for the studies of his pupils. A 
cactus was once sent him from 
Surinam with the cochineal 
insects on it, which he hoped 
to acclimatise in the orangery. 
But the gardener who unpacked 
the parcel, observing that the 
plant was ‘‘ swarming with ver- 
min,” dealt with it faithfully, 
and reported that he had 
cleaned off “all the maggots.” 
The garden still exists, having 
been restored by the Swedish 
Linnean Society, and the pro- 
fessor’s home is now a museum. 

During his professorship, be- 
sides bringing out new editions 
of earlier works, Linnzeus began 
in 1746 and finished in 1753 
the book which may be con- 
sidered his magnum opus, the 
‘Species Plantarum.’ This 
great work, with its 8000 plant- 
names formed on the new 
binomial plan, is, of course, the 
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basis of modern botanical 
nomenclature. Of his other 
publications of this period the 
most important is the ‘ Philogo. 
phia Botanica,’ of which Row- 
seau said that it had “ more 
wisdom in it than the biggest 
folios; in it there is not a 
single useless word.” In more 
orthodox circles his views r- 
ceived less acceptance. We 
have seen how Siegesbeck dis. 
approved of them on morl 
grounds. Theologians found it 
difficult to reconcile him with 
Genesis. Thus he was accused 
“of aping Adam by naming 
all animals afresh’’; and the 
Pope banned his writings from 
the papal States because his 
classification did not seem to 
be Mosaic. A more enlightened 
and less muddle-headed oceu- 
pant of St Peter’s chair, it 
should be added, a few yeam 
later appointed a new botanical 
professor expressly to expound 
Linnzus’ views. As a matter 
of fact, the worst that could 
be said against his orthodoxy 
was that, though in general 
regarding the Bible as the 
source of all knowledge, he 
admitted doubts as to the 
story of a universal Flood, and 
was not convinced that the 
world was only six thousand 
years old. 

In these later years the pre 
fessor enjoyed royal favour 
He was even on one occasion 
admitted to a game of Blind 
Man’s Buff with the Coutt, 
when he violated etiquette by 
catching the queen, who wa 
supposed to be exempt from 
the rules of the game. Thi 
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misadventure did not prevent 
his being ennobled as ‘ Knight 
of the Polar Star.’ He sug- 
that ‘‘ my little Linnza ” 
should be depicted in his coat- 
of-arms, but the heralds did 
not approve. 
His wife seems to have been 
a blameless mother and house- 
keeper, but little beyond that. 
Her most intellectual recreation 
was card-playing. Besides 
other children who died young, 
he had a son, whom he made 
Demonstrator in the Botanic 
Garden (and later on nominated 
to succeed him as professor), 
and four daughters. The son 
achieved some distinction in 
botany as ‘Linneus the 
younger.’ 
His comfortable financial 
position enabled Linnzus in 
1758 to buy land near Uppsala. 


His favourite dwelling-place was 
called Hammarby, one of these 
estates. The house was restored 
about twenty years ago 80 as 
to look as it did in his time. 
Over the door of his bedroom 
is (or was) the motto: Innocue 


vivito: numen adest. After 
his death his widow lived at 
Hammarby till her death in 
1806. After being occupied by 
successive generations of their 
descendants it was bought by 
the State in 1878 and carefully 
restored according to the origi- 
nal drawings. At the same 
time a rule was laid down that 
no plant should be grown in 
the garden which was not 
cultivated either there or in 
the Botanic Garden of Uppsala 
in Linneus’ time. It would 
be interesting to know if this 
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rule is still observed. The 
description given in Dr Jack- 
son’s book includes a list of 
the plants to be seen flourishing. 
Among these is dog-mercury, 
which surely might be dis- 
couraged without offence to 
patriotism or piety. Here in 
1778 he died, after some years 
of broken health and some 
loss of mental power. He had 
left instructions ensuring the 
simplicity of his funeral and 
directing that services of 
thanksgiving should be held 
for a life so long and happy. 

His collections remained in 
Sweden till the death, only 
five years later, of his son, 
who had in his father’s life- 
time succeeded him in the 
professorship. The widow and 
daughters now decided to sell 
them, and application was made 
to Sir Joseph Banks, who had 
offered to buy them on Linnzeus’ 
death. And so, after much 
negotiation, the collections, and 
also the correspondence and 
manuscripts, came to this 
country, having been bought, 
on Banks’ suggestion, by 
James Edward Smith. On his 
death in 1828 they were bought 
by the Linnzan Society of 
London, founded forty years 
before. The mineralogical speci- 
mens had been dispersed, and 
a large proportion of the z0o- 
logical collections has disap- 
peared. What survives, shells 
and insects, is now preserved 
at Burlington House, where 
also is that priceless possession 
‘ Linnzus’ Herbarium,’ as well 
as his correspondence and copies 
of his works with his own 
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annotations. These treasures 
were guarded against air raids 
during the Great War with 
the most elaborate precautions. 
It would be tedious and un- 


The preface to the ‘ Critica 
Botanica’ is a rather verbose 
document, but is useful as 
indicating Linnzus’ own posi- 
tion in the history of modern 
botany. In it he justifies the 
introduction of a new system 
of nomenclature. At the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury he says: ‘ The invasion 
of barbarism, which was threat- 
ened on account of the vast 
horde of names in use, was 
stemmed by Caspar Bauhin 
(1560-1624),” a Swiss, whose 
‘Pinax Theatri Botanici’ is 
well known for its beautiful 
plates. It exhibited “a synony- 
mic list of the entire number 
of plants then known”! After 
the publication of this com- 
prehensive work, “anyone who 
should in future dare to intro- 
duce new names was by the 
general consent of botanists 
stigmatised with a black mark.” 
Next the Englishman Morison, 
whose Plantarum Historia 
Universalis was published at 
Oxford (1680-99), “‘ brought the 
commonwealth of Botany under 
@ constitution with systematic 
government; and an eternal 
law, taken from Nature’s book, 
was promulgated. Any who 
should offend against this law 
were branded as ignoramuses.”’ 

“Then,” he continues, “to- 


profitable to go into the reagong 
why Linnzus’ own countrymen 
allowed these things to leaye 
Sweden: it was not for want 
of patriotic protest. 


wards the end of the century the 
citizens of the commonwealth 
of Botany were distracted by 
internal strife beneath the 
triumvirate of Ray, Tournefort 
and Rivinus, the two latter 
bestowing different names on 
each genus, and the genera 
being distributed in one way 
by the one and in another by 
the other, till at length Tourne- 
fort obtained the victory in 
regard to the genera, and, 
peace being restored, the world 
of botanists from that time 
fought shy of the making of 
any more new names.” Mean- 
while new plants were con- 
stantly becoming known and 
hew names were required. A 
complete reformation was neces- 
sary, but no one dared to 
undertake it except Vaillant 
(1669-1722), who died just as 
he began the task. (It was his 
treatise, Sermo de Structura 
Florum, which is believed to 
have suggested to Linnzus that 
‘sex’ should be the basis of 
classification.) 

Accordingly, Linnzus tells 
us, since the confusion was 
ever growing worse confounded, 
and there was no fixed oF 
accepted method of naming 
plants, it seemed to him neces- 
sary that someone should offer 
proposals to be discussed by 
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his fellow botanists and adopted 
or rejected. His apology for 
undertaking the task himself 
runs thus: “‘ As hitherto no 
one has thought fit to take 
upon himself this self-denying 
task (hance Spartam), I have 
determined to make the at- 
tempt; for, if a citizen in a 
free commonwealth may speak 
his mind, it will be at least 
allowable for me to state my 
principles among botanists. I 
have not attained to such an 
extreme of hardihood as to 
believe that all my reasoning 
is so firmly based but that 
someone else may propound 
reasoning much more mature. 
Stil mine will be true until 
some other principles are shown 
to be truer. To you, my 
dearly beloved botanists, I sub- 
mit my rules—the rules which 


I have laid down for myself, 
and in accordance with which 


I intend to walk. If they 
seem to you worthy, let them 
be used also by you; if not, 
pleaseimpartsomething better.”’ 
In fact, the new system is 
put forward as a working 
hypothesis. The last sentence, 
one notes with interest, is an 
apt allusion to Horace, credit- 
able in a man of science: Si 
quid novisti rectius istis, can- 
didus imperti : si non, his utere 
mecum. 

There follow some explana- 
tions as to the time chosen 
for publication. Half a year 
since, when his ‘ Genera Plant- 
arum’ came out, he was ad- 
vised to publish his observa- 
tions on nomenclature, sinee 
the principles underlying his 
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earlier work, the ‘ Fundamenta 
Botanica,’ were not generally 
regarded as proved. (The 
‘Critica ’’ is indeed an expan- 
sion and exposition of the 
‘Fundamenta,’ in which rules 
had been laid down axiomatic- 
ally. In the ‘ Critica ’ he takes 
each of these rules and supplies 
the reasons which justify it.) 
He was unable to comply at 
once, because of “‘ the laborious 
and exacting charge of Clif- 
ford’s garden,” which he had 
taken on his shoulders. He 
now, with an apology for hurried 
work, offers the reader this 
‘Critique’ “as a sequel to 
chapters vii. to x. of the ‘ Fun- 
damenta Botanica,’ by way of 
explaining §§ 210-324.” The 
preface, which is dated from 
Clifford’s museum, 31st May 
1737, ends with a note that 
“these principles, subject. to 
considerations hereafter to be 
taken into account, hold good 
of the Animal Kingdom and 
of the Kingdom of Stones, 
fully as much as in Botany.” 

It may be of interest to add, 
with reference to the great 
immediate predecessors of 
Linnzeus whom he names above, 
that the Frenchman Tourne- 
fort died the year after that 
in which Linneus was born; 
our own John Ray three years 
earlier ; Rivinus, a German, in 
1723. 

The work itself is divided 
into three chapters, dealing 
respectively with generic, 
specific and varietal names. 
The framework of each chapter 
consists of rules laid down 
dogmatically in the ‘ Funda- 
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menta.’ After the quotation 
of each rule follows its ex- 
planation or justification, with, 
in most cases, examples ap- 
pended. The general reader 
will only care to see a selection 
of excerpts, chosen for the 
importance of the subject- 
matter or to illustrate Linnzus’ 
characteristics as a writer. 

The author begins with a 
reference to his axiom that the 
two foundations of Botany are 
Classification and Nomencla- 
ture. The present work being 
wholly concerned with the latter, 
he proceeds : “ If anyone should 
distinguish precisely all the 
plants in the world according 
to the characters stamped on 
them, and yet bestow no names 
on the plants themselves, he 
would be keeping his learning 
entirely to himself. Even a 
boor knows plants, and so 
maybe does a brute beast, but 
neither can make anyone else 
the wiser, whence says Isidorus, 
‘If you know not the names, 
the knowledge of things too is 
wasted.’ ” 

As to the plant-names already 
in use, those bestowed by the 
ancient Greeks and Romans 
are commended, but most of 
those invented in recent times 
cause the writer to shudder: 
“these are for the most part 
@ mere chaos of confusion, 
whose mother was barbarity, 
whose father dogmatism, and 
whose nurse prejudice.” The 
assignment of suitable names 
can only be done by real 
botanists. All names may be 
rejected which have not been 
either invented by the Sys- 
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tematists or confirmed by them, 
Among those rejected will be 
the names “which have g 
religious significance, although 
we do reverence to the omnipo- 
tence of the Creator and His 
sublime mysteries as discerned 
in plants.” Such names are 
Oculus Christi, Labrwm Veneris, 
Chirothece S. Marie (St Mary’s 
gloves), which are replaced by 
Aster, Dipsacus, Aquilegia re- 
spectively. 

The whole system being com- 
prised under five groupings— 
viz., classes, orders, genera, 
species, varieties—all of these 
must have appropriate names; 
but “‘ in naming some particular 
species it is not necessary also 
to recall the names of the class 
and order, as these are easily 
retained in the memory, in 
which the genera are fixed in 
a regular marshalling.” This 
sounds obvious enough now, 
but, when Linnzus wrote, it 
was not so: he takes an 
example from ornithology; the 
full classificatory name of caper- 
cailzie being avis gallinacea 
Tetrao cauda-bifurcata, the first 
two words, giving the class 
and order, can be omitted. 
It seems almost equally obvious 
that “all those plants which 
come under one genus must be 
designated by the same generic 
name,” but this also was not 
then a principle universally 
followed ; “‘ overlapping generi¢ 
names” were in use. By 
“those which come under one 
genus” Linnaeus, of course, 
understands “‘ those which agree 
in their method of fruiting.” 

In fact, the thing of primary 
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importance is to fix the genus ; 
the naming of species can wait. 
Here a tribute is paid to the 
discretion of “the noble Ray, 
who referred species to genera, 
but did not assign names to 
all the species of a genus, since 
he had not made up his mind 
as to the right method of 
naming a species.” 

The principle “one genus 
one name” is developed at 
great length and the incon- 
venience caused by its neglect 
fully illustrated. It is next 
laid down that the right person 
to fix the name for a new genus 
is the botanist who has distin- 
guished it, and he should not 
vacillate: it is tiresome to 
fnd a plant described as 
‘ Anonymous,’ or ‘ Like acacia,’ 
or ‘ Near alder.’ 

As generic names we cannot 
tolerate ‘ primitives —that is, 
“words which have no root, 
no derivation, no significance.” 
An instance cited is ‘ Nostoc,’ 
due to Paracelsus or Helmont : 
“it is not allowable for us, 
who endeavour to be wise 
above the common herd, to 
reply like boors or Lapps to 
the requirement of a derivation 
that ‘the plant must have 
some sort of name.’”’ (We are 
reminded of the cricketer’s 
answer to the question, ““ Why 
is that sort of ball called a 
‘yorker’ ?” ‘‘ Why, what else 
would you call it ? ’’) 

Again, names composed of 
more than one word, such as 
Dens canis and Ros solis, are 
unsuitable. These are now 
Erythronium and Drosera. 
(Dens canis has become the 


specific name of one species of 
Erythronium, the ‘ dog-tooth 
violet.’ Similarly Linnezus 
rightly rejected the termination 
-oides in @ generic name; it 
was stupid to label a genus 
(Chrysanthemum) ‘ daisy - like ’ 
(Bellidioides). But the word 
is reasonable enough as applied 
to an individual species. Not 
but what this too facile method 
of naming species has been 
much abused.) Unsuitable and 
also absurd is a name which 
in one breath declares that a 
plant does and does not belong 
to a certain genus—e.g., Can- 
nabis spuria (Galeopsis). Nor 
are names compounded of two 
entire Latin words tolerable, 
such as Virgaurea (=Virga 
aurea), Saxifraga, Sempervivum. 
The last two have, of course, 
survived Linnzus’ protest. So 
too, unfortunately, have some 
names compounded of words 
taken from two languages, 
which he calls ‘ hybrids.’ He 
instances Tamarindus (‘ bar- 
barous ’ + Latin), Zropwolum 
(Greek + Latin). 

It would be tedious to men- 
tion all the faults in the current 
nomenclature which are criti- 
cised. Enough has been said 
to illustrate Linnzus’ robust 
common-sense. Sometimes he 
uses language more violent than 
the occasion seems to demand. 
Who would guess that the 
following paragraph is merely 
directed against the practice 
of making a new name out of 
an old one by adding an ending, 
e.g., Acetos-ella, Oedron-ella? 
“IT do not understand how 
arose among botanists the mis- 
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chievous passion for chewing 
the cud of the same term over 
and over again. Meanwhile 
there arises from it a stench 
80 noisome as to cause nausea 
in healthy-minded persons.” 
This recalls the style which 
was once thought fitting in 
controversy between classical 
scholars. 

In laying down that all 
generic names “should have 
a root derived from Greek 
or Latin,’ Linnzus pays a fit- 
ting tribute to Theophrastus : 
“Greek generic names must 
inevitably be tolerated, since 
the science of plants was built 
up first by the Greeks, or at 
least it was among the Greeks 
that it began to lift its head.” 
He points out also the advan- 
tage of the conciseness of 
the Greek tongue, and the 
fact that ‘“‘in it words are 
more easily combined than in 
others.” 

The absurdity of allowing 
botany to borrow its names 
from other sciences and the 
crafts is illustrated by an im- 
aginary medical prescription, 
which would run in English 
as follows (all the ingredients 
have plant-names, which have 
also another and more obvious 
significance) :— 

“ Of slippers, arrows, birches, 
horse-shoes, a candle, a purse, 
a cap, a vault—take a suffi- 
cient quantity (quantum suff.) : 
do with it— whatever you 
like.” 

One would have thought it 
hardly necessary to say that 
genera must not receive names 
already assigned to orders (such 


as Muscus, moss; Alga, sea- 
weed) or ‘universal’ nameg 
like Arbor, tree; Herba, herb, 
And it seems hypercritical to 
object to diminutives like 
Calceolus, little shoe; Ranun- 
culus, little frog. Nor hag 
later botany altogether sup- 
ported Linnzus’ contention that 
@ generic name should be a 
substantive, not an adjective, 
We still use Cydonia and Par- 
nassia, to which he objected. 
Such names are, of course, 
mostly geographical. And we 
should be sorry to give up 
names like Hepatica and Pul- 
monaria, merely because the 
efficacy of these plants in dis- 
orders of the liver and lungs is 
mythical. 

Christian saints once supplied 
names, such as S. Antony’s 
herb (Epilobium, willow-herb), 
S. Benedict’s herb (Geum, 
avens). Similarly Rumez, dock, 
was called “the herb of the 
Holy Child’—one wonders 
why. All such Linnzus bans, 
as well as names given t0 
commemorate ‘‘ miscellaneous 
public characters.’”’ The ex- 
amples he cites were meant to 
immortalise among others an 
English theologian, a Chan- 
cellor of France, a governor of 
the Antilles, a professor of 
Greek. On the other hand, he 
cannot refuse such recognition 
to emperors, kings and princes 
who have patronised botany or 
botanists ; and he admits the 
claims of explorers, doctors of 
old time and ancient kings, and 
along with these, perhaps not 
too logically, he retains names 
taken from poetry or myth- 
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ology, for. which we may be 
grateful, since these include 
Adonis, Crocus, Daphne, Nar- 
cissus, Dryas, Nymphaca. As 
to the names of kings, perhaps 
some of us needed to be re- 
minded that Gentiana com- 
memorates Gentius, King of 
Illyria; and Heleniwm Helen, 
wife of }Menelaus, King of 
Sparta. The doctors include 
the centaur Chiron (Centaurea 
and Chironia), Peon, physician 
to Hercules (Paonia), and 
Euphorbus, physician to Juba, 
King of Mauretania (Huphor- 
bium—now Euphorbia). Did 


we all know that Nicotiana 
comes from Nicot, a French 
ambassador of the sixteenth 
century ? 

Thus with much discursive- 
ness the author leads up to 
his leading aphorism touching 


the choice of these names: 
“ Generic names formed to pre- 
serve the memory of a botanist 
who has deserved well of the 
science I retain as a religious 
duty.” Here he anticipates 
strong opposition. It may well 
be urged that a generic name 
should always be significant— 
viz., give a true idea of the 
plants comprised in the genus. 
To this he replies that this, 
however in itself desirable, is 
not in practice possible. Of 
the generic names in use, “ not 
one in fifty contains any essen- 
tial character of the genus, or 
attribute common to all the 
species comprised in it.” So 
that nearly all existing names 
would have to be altered. With 
admirable good sense he con- 
tinues: “I would rather keep 
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a name which establishes no 
connection with the genus than 
one which (while attempting 
to express its character) con- 
tradicts some species comprised 
in it; and of such names 
there are many, for generally 
the generic name was bestowed 
on the first species of the genus 
that was discovered and was 
in accordance with the char- 
acter which this first species 
exhibited; while the other 
species which were discovered 
later did not support that 
character. And so it matters 
little whence the generic name 
is taken, since every such name 
(viz., an arbitrary name) has 
a character and significance 
of its own (viz., the arbitrary 
connotation given it). What 
has. Anglia (England) to do 
with angels? Must a man 
called Peter be as hard as a 
stone?” (The Latin of this 
important paragraph is not 
too pellucid. I hope the argu- 
ment is rightly brought out 
by the phrases which I have 
added in brackets.) 

Generic names then are to be 
arbitrary; but, especially if 
they recall the names of great 
botanists, they will have a 
significance and an interest of 
their own. “It is commonly 
believed that the name of a 
plant which is derived from 
that of a botanist shows no 
connection between the two. 
But anyone who has but slight 
knowledge of the history of 
letters will easily discover a 
link by which to connect the 
name with the plant, and in- 
deed there will be such charm 
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in the association that it will 
never fade from his memory.” 
He proceeds to point out some 
of these ‘ links,’ which assuredly 
the botanical student would 
hardly have discovered for him- 
self, and in doing so lets his 
whimsical humour run riot. 
Here are some of the ‘links’ 
or associations. It will be 
observed that some of the 
worthies commemorated receive 
a doubtful compliment— 


“ Bauhinia has two-lobed leaves, 
or two as it were growing 
from the same base, being 
called after the noble pair of 
brothers Bauhin. 

Scheuchzeria is grassy and 
Alpine, being called after 
the famous pair of brothers 
Scheuchzer, of whom the one 
was eminent for his know- 


ledge of grasses, the other 
for his knowledge of Alpine 
plants. 

Rivina denotes an evergreen, 


ever-flowering, ever-fruiting 
tree, being called after Rivi- 
nus, the most flourishing 
botanist of his time. 

Commelina has flowers with 
three petals, two of which 
are showy, while the third 
is not conspicuous, from the 
two botanists called Com- 
melin, for the third died 
before accomplishing any- 
thing in botany. 

Dorstenia, whose flowers are 
inconspicuous, as though they 
were faded and past their 
prime, recalls the work of 
Dorsten. 

Hermannia produces flowers 
which are very unlike any 
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others, and belongs to Africa, 
being called after a botanist 
who distinguished himself from 
others by his learning and 
exertions, and who opened 
the portals of the African 
flora, into whose palace he 
entered, and passed away 
when he had enriched him- 
self from her treasury. 

Hernandia is an American tree, 
with the handsomest leaves 
of any tree and less con- 
‘spicuous flowers, from a 
botanist who had supreme 
good fortune, who was highly 
paid toinvestigate the natural 
history of America: would 
that the fruits of his labours 
had corresponded to the ex- 
penditure ! 

Magnolia is a tree with very 
handsome leaves and flowers, 
recalling that splendid botan- 
ist (Magnol). 

Plumieria is an American shrub 
with brilliant flowers, even 
as Plumier was brilliant 
among American botanists. 

Burmannia is a plant of Ceylon 
with a double spike, seeing 
that Burmann coll 
with Hermann in writing of 
the plants of that country. 

Gronovia is a climbing plant 
which attracts to itself all 
other plants, being called 
after a man who has had 
few rivals as a collector of 
plants. 

Milleria is an American plant 
whose calyx is close, short 
and completely encloses one 
or two seeds, being called 
after a man who spent much 
labour over acquiring rare 
American seeds, preserving 
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them carefully, an 
ing them to others. 

Knawtia has a regular flower 
made up of irregular florets 
and seeds enclosed in a hard 
shell, being called after a 
man who zealously sought to 
promote the welfare of botany 
by his study of regularity 
and irregularity in flowers 
and of other than ‘ naked’ 
seeds. 

linmnea was named by the 
celebrated Gronovius, and 
is a plant of Lapland, low- 
ly, insignificant, disregarded, 
flowering but for a_ brief 
space—from Linnzus who 
resembles it.’ 


and impart- 


(Gronovius gave Linnzeus most 
valuable help in the prepara- 
tion of his ‘ Flora Lapponica ’ 
for the press. In view of the 
account given above, the sin- 
cerity of Linneus’ modesty in 
allowing only this genus of 
humble plants to bear his name 
may be doubted.) 

This curious tour de force 
concludes with the remark, 
“Tf we should form for our- 
selves these and similar fancies, 
our science comes to be treated, 
especially by the novice and 
in the season of youth, as an 
amusing pastime.” 

There follows a quite elo- 
quent peroration on the inborn 
desire for fame: “ How many 
heroes, how many kings and 
emperors, how many brave and 
gallant men have not from 
this motive alone plunged into 
the voracious maw of the 
frenzied war-goddess, merely 
in order that their names should 


become a story with posterity.” 
He goes on to show that 
botanists from the same mo- 
tive have submitted to much 
suffering and privation, and 
gives some instances, beginning 
with his own adventure into 
Lapland. Scheuchzer faced 
the perils of Alpine travel, 
while Tournefort (of whose 
travels it is interesting to have 
a summary) “traversed the 
heights of the Alps, the gorges 
of the Pyrenees, the fastnesses 
of Spain, the moors of Portugal, 
the meadows of Belgium, the 
hills of Britain,’’ and then went 
off again to encounter “ the 
foaming sea, Turks and Bar- 
barians.” A long list of brave 
botanists is given: one broke 
his leg, another was captured 
by- pirates, another contracted 
a fatal asthma, another fell 
over a@ precipice, and 80 on. 
And so he concludes this rhap- 
sody, addressing his comrades 
in the science: ‘“ Even though 
the knowledge of the true and 
genuine Tree of Life, which 
might have delayed the coming 
of old age, is lost, still herbs 
remain and renew their flowers, 
and with perennial gratitude 
will always breathe forth the 
sweet memory of your names, 
and make them, more enduring 
than marble, to outlive the 
names of kings and heroes. 
For wealth disappears . . . the 
most prosperous kingdoms may 
be overthrown ; but the whole 
of Nature must be blotted out 
before the race of plants passes 
away, and he is forgotten who 
in Botany held up the torch.” 

The practice of naming plants 
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after men was begun, Linneus 
remarks, by the ancients: he 
instances Hippocrates, Theoph- 
rastus, Dioscorides, Pliny, Juba. 
The last name might well give 
one pause, but the mention of 
him is justified by this pleasant 
tale, which Linnzus quotes 
from the English botanist 
Plukenet (1642-1706): “‘ There 
were two brothers, Antonius 
Musa and Euphorbus: the 
former was the physician of 
Augustus Cesar, the latter of 
Juba, King of Mauretania. 
When Augustus, suffering from 
a liver complaint, was in despair 
of life, Musa prescribed a con- 
tradictory twofold treatment, 
external cold applications and 
lettuce to be taken internally. 
The treatment was successful, 
and a statue was decreed to 
the physician. Juba, however, 
lest it should appear that he 
had given nothing to his 
physician, assigned a plant to 
Euphorbus, and wrote a whole 
book about it. Where now is 
Musa’s statue? It has per- 
ished, it has disappeared! But 
the memorial of Euphorbus 
endures perennially, and can 
never be thrown down.” Musa’s 
prescription for the emperor 
seems to come from Suetonius 
(Augustus §81), who says that 
the cold treatment was tried 
because hot fomentations had 
failed: this detail, which Lin- 
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nus (or Plukenet) omits, ex. 
plains the word ‘ contradic. 
tory.’ 

We have now traversed eur. 
sorily the greater part of the 
chapter on generic names, Ip 
what remains further rules are 
given for framing appropriate : 
names. In these there ig g 
noteworthy absence of pedan- 
try. Old names, especially 
those given by the ancients, 
are not necessarily to be swept 
away ; nor, in spite of what has 
been said, is a name chosen for 
its ‘significance’ (such as 
Helianthus, sun-flower) to be 
banned. Care is to be taken 
that the formation shall be 
philologically correct, and that 
the name shall be easy to pro- 
nounce. (One could wish that 
some of Linnzus’ followers had 
given more heed to these rules.) 
At the end of the chapter the 
principles to be followed in 
naming the larger divisions of 
plants, classes and natural 
orders are propounded. 

The other chapters of the 
book on specific and varietal 
names are of less interest to 
the ordinary reader. At all 
events, they cannot be dealt 
with within the compass of 4 
magazine article. It has only 
been possible to attempt to 
give an idea of the book, and 
for that purpose the samples 
selected may perhaps suffice. 
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DOCTOR’S ORDERS. 


BY WESTON MARTYR. 


“ Sov’ by West an’ a quarter 
West,” said the A.B., relin- 
quishing the Aguila’s steering- 
wheel as four-bells struck ; and 
“South by West and a quarter 
West,” repeated the Colonel, 
taking hold of the spokes and 
steadying the steamer on her 
course. 

“Hullo!” said the Mate. 
“You never said you were a 
sailor when you asked if you 
might steer.”’ 

“T’m not,” replied the 
Colonel. ‘“‘I’ve never steered 
a ship before, but I’ve been 
watching Ellis do it for the 
last two hours, and I think I’ve 
got the general hang of it.” 

“TI don’t mean that,” said 
the Mate. ‘‘ Any fool ought to 
beable to steer. What I want 
to know is, where did you 
learn to repeat an order ? ” 

“Aboard this ship. I’ve 
noticed it’s always done here.” 

“Ho! You have, have 
you? ” said the Mate. ‘“‘ Then 
you're the first sodjer I’ve ever 
met who ever noticed anything. 
Steady with your steering. 
Don’t give her so much helm. 
You're a point off your course.” 

“Don’t you talk to the man 
at the wheel, then.” 

1 “Oho!” chuckled the Mate. 

That’s one to you, Colonel. 
You're right. But now we 
have started a little tate-ay- 
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tate where there’s no one else 
to hear, I’d like to say I made 
a mistake about you—and I’m 
sorry. When I heard we were 
getting a passenger this trip, 
and a Colonel at that, I fixed 
it up with the Chief and the 
Second Mate to sit on you 
good and proper from the 
start. You see, we thought 
you’d try to come the lah-de- 
dah stuff over us and be a 
general damn nuisance. And 
then you gave us a surprise by 
fitting in pretty good. You're 
still a bit out of your depth, 
of course, but———- Well, we’re 
all glad you’ve come now, 
Colonel, and I want you to 
know it.” 

“Thanks,” said the Colonel. 
“Tt gives me great pleasure 
to hear you say that. I quite 
see that a passenger aboard 
a ship like this could easily 
be a perfect curse to every- 
body; but you people have 
put up with me nicely, and 
been remarkably decent about 
it. I’m glad I came, too.” 

“Fine,” said the Mate. 
“Now we know where we are. 
You’re making a straighter 
wake, too. Meet her before 
she begins to swing. It’s this 
swell on the quarter that’s 
worrying you, but catch her 
early and don’t give her more 
than a spoke each way, and 
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she'll steer for you like a little 
boat. Stick to it, and we'll 
make a sailor of you yet. Say! 
What in the name of James J. 
Christopher made you take a 
passage in this old tramp ? ” 

“Boredom,” answered the 
Colonel. “Boredom, infinite 
and infernal! And since it 
seems to be the refreshing 
fashion aboard here to speak 
out and say exactly what’s in 
one’s mind, I'll tell you, Mr 
Evans, I was frightened. I 
was afraid if I went on exist- 
ing in those dire pensions any 
longer—I was afraid I might 
cut my throat.” 

“‘ Good God ! ” exclaimed the 
Mate, who seldom blasphemed, 
because he only did it when he 
was shocked and it was very 
difficult to shock him. “‘Gosh!” 
he added. “It must have been 


bad in them places. What is a 
direpenshong, anyway ? ” 
“Graves for the living,” re- 


plied the Colonel. “ Inexpen- 
sive boarding-houses, Mr Evans, 
for the half dead; for people 
who ‘have lived too long, and 
for some who seem never to 
have lived at all. Small private 
hotels for old ladies and lap- 
dogs, the financially lame, the 
physically halt and the spiritu- 
ally blind. Pseudo-homes, Mr 
Evans, for poor old maids and 
superannuated bachelors like 
me.”’ 

“‘ Sounds like pure hell,” said 
the Mate. “But what were 
you doing there ? ” 

“T’d nowhere else to go,” 
answered the Colonel. ‘‘ You 
don’t suggest I should plant 
myself on friends or relations ? ” 
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“God forbid! But why did 
you leave the Army, then ? ” 

*“‘ Because the Army has no 
use for Colonels of my age, 
Tt allows us to retire.” 

“Ho ! ” said the Mate, snort- 
ing. ‘‘ Well, I never did like 
lobsters. And I'll tell you 
what, Colonel: I think the 
Army must lose some pretty 
good men that way, judging 
from what I’ve seen of one 
of ’em. Steady! Catch her 
before she takes a sheer. That’s 
you. You're doing fine. You're 
steering more natural and easy 
now, and a half point each side 
of the course ain’t bad. You've 
been wasting time soldiering, 
Colonel; that’s what it is. 
You ought to have been a 
sailor.” 

“Thank you,” said the 
Colonel. ‘I don’t know about 
that ; but I know I’m glad I 
came to sea in this ship. 
She’s... It’s been... How 
shall I say it? Well, I tell 
you, Mr Evans, it’s given me 
a lease of new life, and I’m 
grateful. At first I thought 
I’d made a bad mistake com- 
ing here. I’ve never been to 
sea before, except in P. & 0. 
boats, and when I got aboard 
here in Cardiff and found two 
cockroaches in my wash-basin 
and the ship all smothered 
with coal dust, I wished I 
hadn’t come. And it seemed 
to me I was nothing but 4 
nuisance to everybody from 
the Captain down to the 
Steward. I was dreadfully sur- 
prised, I remember, to find 
the ship had only one Steward! 
Then all the way down the 
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Bristol Channel and across the 
Bay I was desperately sick. 
I thought I was dying, and the 
ship appeared to be sinking, 
too. But nobody seemed to 
care or to worry about me. I 
thought the Steward was a 
shirking loafer, because he 
hadn’t shaved and seldom came 
near me. I know now he had 
more work than he could do, 
poor beggar, in all that bad 
weather, and the cook with a 
poisoned hand. But I didn’t 
know that then. So I was 
surprised when, one day, he 
literally forced a mug of rum 
and coffee between my teeth, 
patted me on the back, said 
the weather had fined down 
at last and then made me get 
up and go on deck. Edwards 
looks a tough old ruffian, but 
he’s got a soft heart, and it 
makes me blush now when I 
remember what I said to him 
when he rolled me out of my 
bunk and pushed me out of 
the cabin. I wasn’t used to 
Stewards who did things like 
that and wore an old singlet 
instead of a uniform. I felt 
weak and irritable and my 
dignity was hurt, so I talked 
to poor old Edwards like a— 
like a peevish first-class pas- 
Senger, Mr Evans. And he 
said, ‘Yus, that’s right. But 
what you needs is an airing— 
you an’ your cabin too. Out 
you goes now, and leave me 
Toom to clean up this mess.’ 
I thought that wasn’t at all the 
way for a Steward to address 
& passenger ; but I crawled up 
on deck all the same. I think 
Thad some idea of complaining 


to the Captain. But when I 
got on deck there was the sun 
shining over high mountains— 
that was Cape Villano—and a 
warm wind, smelling of mimosa, 
was blowing off the land. So 
I sat down on No. 3 hatch and 
basked, and forgot about com- 
plaining to the Captain, thank 
Heavens! And presently you 
came along and laughed at me. 
Do you remember? The hands 
were washing down the deck, 
and you made me strip off my 
pyjamas and stand stark naked 
in the sun while the Bo’sun 
played the hose on me. The 
cold water made me turn bright 
pink all over, and when you 
said I needn’t blush because 
there weren’t any lady pas- 
sengers, you made me laugh. 
That was the first time I'd 
laughed for a long time, Mr 
Evans. 

“And at breakfast that 
morning, with you and the 
Old Man and the Chief, was 
the first time I’d seen you all 
—close. I shan’t forget that 
breakfast. It was different, 
you see, to the meals I’d been 
having in those pensions. It 
was good, and I needed it. 
But, when I say it was all 
different, I don’t mean the 
food. I mean the—the feel of 
things, the atmosphere and you 
three men and the talk. It’s 
hard to explain ; but I under- 
stood at breakfast that morning 
that I’d got back to—to real 
things. Things that meant 
something and mattered. It 
felt like the breath of life to 
me. You don’t understand 
that, I expect; but you'd 
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appreciate it if you’d lived like 
I have for the last two years. 
The weather, physical ailments, 
petty scandal and peevish half- 
baked politics were about the 
only subjects I’d had to listen 
to at meals for a long, long 
time. And the meals them- 
selves! Mean. Pretentious. 
Tables wobbled. Not enough 
butter. Medicine bottles beside 
the plates. Senile old buffers 
bullying the waitress. Ladies 
feeding pugs. God! So—it 
was a pleasure to me to listen 
to the Chief giving his reasons, 
with illustrations, why he pre- 
ferred a mixed crew of Liver- 
pool-Irish and Chinamen in his 
stokehold to any other sort, 
kind or breed of men. And 
it pleased me, too, when the 
Old Man shouted, ‘Steward ! 
bring our passenger a thick 
steak. And slap a couple of 
eggs on it. He looks half- 
starved.’ Those were the— 
the lustiest words I’d heard for 
two years. They did me good ; 
more good even than that good 
food. It was good to hear a 
big tough man again saying 
exactly what he meant, and if 
you didn’t like it you could 
lump it. I liked it. And I 
liked those outrageous lies you 
told about that transport full 
of soldiers. You were pulling 
my leg, but the Old Man 
thought you were trying to 
pull his, because he suddenly 
left off calling you Evans, I 
noticed, and called you Mister 
instead. Then he told you to 
turn the hands to, chipping the 
after-deck, and you said, ‘ Very 
good, sir,’ and I knew I’d got 


back again to—to sanity ang 
discipline and the things | 
understood.” 

The Colonel paused as a 
barefooted seaman padded up 
the bridge-ladder and struck 
the ship’s bell five times. From 
out of the darkness forward 
came the loud and confident 
call of the man on watch in 
the eyes of the ship. “ All’s 
well, sir,” he cried. And the 
Mate answered him with a 
crisp “ All right.” 

“* That’s what I mean,” said 
the Colonel presently. “ Rou- 
tine and order and men doing 
their work. You don’t know 
how fine it feels to get back 
right into the middle of things 
like that.” 

“Ah. Now I see what you're 
driving at,” said Mr Evans. 
“I was out of a berth myself 
once, Colonel—for five months. 
And it felt good, all right, when 
I did get a ship again. Yes. 
It tasted pretty sweet when I 
got my teeth into that job. 
How long have you been 
adrift ? ” 

“Two years,” said the 
Colonel. ‘“ Adrift is a good 
word for it. And I suppose 
I’d have been drifting still if it 
hadn’t been for a providential 
old country doctor. I was 
dragging my chain around 4 
place near Tonbridge that called 
itself a Spa. I was trying to 
read in the sitting-room and 4 
young person was making noises 
in there with a gramophone. 
It was raw cold outside and 
raining hard: that was the 
only sitting-room there was— 
and the gramophone persisted. 
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And suddenly I blew up, Mr 
Evans. When I cooled down 
I was frightened. I'd used 
horrible language to a strange 
young lady and I’d battered 
that gramophone to bits. I 
was frightened, so I went out 
to find a doctor. I was lucky 
in my man. I told him my 
nerve was gone and I feared 
my mind was going too. He 
was a queer old chap. He 
asked me @ lot of personal 
questions, and then he asked 
me to dinner. That was a good 
dinner, and while it lasted the 
old man refused to talk shop ; 
but when we’d finished our 
bottle of port he told me 
my trouble was grave. He 
told me I was suffering from 
fatty degeneration of the mind 
and the spirit, and that I’d 
die of it soon unless I found 
some new interest in life and 
some hope. 

“I said I knew that well 
enough, but new interests 
weren’t easy to find. And I 
knew what I was talking about, 
because I’d done nothing else 
but look for a new interest 
ever since I’d retired. I told 
him how hard I’d tried to get 
some work to do, too—any 
work; but that there wasn’t 
ahy work, and even if there 
was, ho one would give it to 
@ discarded old soldier. And 
apparently I’d forgotten how 
to play. That’s what I said, 
and it was quite true; but it 
made that old man, bless him, 
sit up and swear at me. He 
called me a damned fool. He 
said, ‘The whole world’s your 
oyster, you great blind ass. 
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It’s full of pearls,’ says he, 
‘and you haven’t sense enough 
to go and look for ’em.’ I 
judged that bottle of port was 
getting the better of him, God 
forgive me. I didn’t see then 
I was getting the soundest 
piece of advice I’ve ever had 
in my life. He told me to 
drop everything, get right out 
and change my way of life 
completely. He said, ‘ You’re 
sick of the land and you say 
there’s no work ashore for you. 
Then go to sea!’ 

“TI said travelling in pas- 
senger ships was just about as 
dull as living in hotels, and 
that, anyway, I couldn’t afford 
it on my pension. That made 
him really angry. He said he’d 
advised me to go to sea, not 
to get myself carted about in 
a flunky-ridden, silver-plated, 
floating hotel. Says he, ‘ That’s 
only taking your shore life to 
sea with you.’ ” 

“He was right, too,” said 
the Mate. ‘“‘Starboard your 
helm. Starboard, I said! Hard- 
a-starboard!  TThat’s you. 
Damn these lousy Dagoes. 
They’d rather risk their lives 
than spend two cents on oil. 
Ease your helm, now. Steady. 
Keep her as she goes. Not a 
damn light showing anywhere. 
Look at her! Fishing boat, 
lying to her nets and all hands 
turned in. Serve the beggar 
right if we’d cut him down; 
but it would have been a nice 
mess if we’d got our propeller 
foul of her gear. Port! Get 
her on her course again. Sou’ 
by West and a quarter West. 
You didn’t do so bad, Colonel, 
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once you got over your start. 
But next time don’t forget to 
repeat all orders. It saves 
mistakes, and aboard ship there 
isn’t much room for mistakes. 
There wasn’t any room that 
time. You’re the man at the 
wheel, remember. You’re not 
playing at sailors. What’s your 
course ? ” 

“South by West and a quar- 
ter West, sir,” answered the 
Colonel. 

** And what’s the matter with 
your eyes up forward there? ” 
roared Mr Evans at the look- 
out man. “ Keep ’em skinned 
now. Where there’s one boat 
fishin’ there’ll be a fleet of ’em. 
They don’t show lights, but if 
I can see ’em in the dark, you 
can. Watch out!” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” the look-out 
man answered, and Mr Evans, 
a gently rumbling volcano, 
paced the bridge and glared 
ahead into the darkness until 
six bells struck. ‘“‘ Half your 
trick’s over, Colonel,” said he 
then. “Can you stand another 
hour of it, or do you want to 
be relieved ? ” 

“No,” said the Colonel, “ I'll 
stand my whole trick. I’m 
enjoying this. I’ve got the feel 
of the ship now and I’m steer- 
ing a better course. You'll 
laugh, I expect, but I find it 
quite thrilling when the whole 
ship answers to my touch on 
her wheel. I hope I’m not 
upsetting the ship’s routine or 
anything by doing this ? ” 

“Not you. You’re freeing a 
man for other work, and we’ve 
got enough of that, Lord knows, 
with only six A.B.’s aboard 


here. In fact, if you liked t 
take a trick regular, it’d be, 
help.” 

“Ah! Good,” said the 
Colonel. “Tl do it, with 
pleasure. I find I like Steering; 
but, even more, I like to fea 
I’m being some help aboard 
the ship. Some use. It’s 4 
poor business, feeling one’s just 
@ passenger. I want to fed 
part of the ship.” 

“Tl soon fix that for you,” 
said the Mate. “If that’s 
what you want, it'll suit me, 
Take the second trick, regular, 
in my morning watch, and 
between times I can find you 
all the work you like. If you 
want to, you can start in to 
morrow, scraping down the 
derricks. There’s ten of ‘en, 
but it’s a nice soft job. They're 
pine spars and the paint’s all 
blistered and flaking. Scrape 
it off, rnb the wood down with 
pumice and then you can give 
the whole lot three coats of 
paint. If you do that and 
make a good job of it before 
we get in to Delagoa Bay and 
start discharging, then I won't 
call you a passenger, for one. 
You'll have earned your keep.” 

“Splendid!” said the 
Colonel. “ I’ll do it—and thank 
you for the chance. It’s wha 
I came for. It’s just what 
that old Doctor prescribed. It 
was a queer sort of prescription. 
He told me to pack my bag 
and go to a Welsh or a north 
east coal port and ship myself 
off on the first outward-bound 
tramp that would take me. He 
said, ‘They won’t ship you # 
one of the crew because youd 
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peno earthly use to them. It’s 
a pity, because what’s going to 
pe the saving of you is the 
feeling that you’re of some use 
to somebody. So you'll have 
to be artful. Pay for your 

and then work your- 
self into: the life of the ship.’ 
He told me how to do it, too. 
When I got to Cardiff I took 
the names and addresses of 
some local steamship companies 
out of the telephone directory. 
The first address I called at 
was the office of the owners 
of this ship. I told them I 
wanted a passage to anywhere 
and back again in the first 
ship they had sailing, and 
that I was willing to pay 
them £1 a day for it. And 
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they jumped at it. They said 
this ship was due to sail the 
next day, introduced me to the 
Skipper, took £30 cash as 
a month’s advance passage 
money, signed me on the ship’s 
articles as Purser at a salary 
of a shilling a month and— 
well, here I am, Mr Evans, 
steering the ship. And I’ve just 
been told by her Chief Officer 
that I’m some use aboard and 
that he’s glad I’m here. I’m 
happy and I’m fit. It’s in- 
credible. Iseem to have thrown 
years and years and a great 
load of depression off my shoul- 
ders. I’m feeling young again. 
It really is incredible. That 
old doctor’s prescription, God 
bless him, has worked ! ” 


I. 


The Aguila’s cargo derricks 
were Oregon pine spars, two 
feet in circumference and forty 
feet long. The work of scrap- 
ing the paint off things like 
these may not sound much 
fun. It is, though, if the task 
be approached, as the Colonel 
approached it, in the right 
spirit. He, wise man, concen- 
trated upon the doing of the 
job, not upon the getting it done. 
And it is pleasant. to sit astride 
a rounded spar, high above the 
deck in the sunshine, with the 
North-East Trade wind flutter- 
ing the shirt on your back. 
And there is a fascination in 
the expert use of any tool, be 
it a golf-club or a steel scraper. 
The achievement of a good 
drive demands a proper grip, 


stance and swing, and it is 
very easy to foozle your stroke 
with a scraper if you do not 
hold it correctly and at the 
right angle, while applying pre- 
cisely the right pressure a8 you 
draw the tool towards you 
across the surface to be scraped. 
Thus the Colonel was thrilled 
when, after an hour of hard 
endeavour and pitifully small 
achievement, he managed to 
peel off a foot long shaving 
of dried paint with one smooth 
effortless scrape. He had dis- 
covered a secret, he settled 
down happily to improve his 
technique, and he was sur- 
prised, when the Steward clat- 
tered the dinner bell, to find 
the morning had fled and that 
he had nearly finished one 
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derrick. He sat there for a 
little while, stroking the smooth 
surface of the spar and admir- 
ing his work and the beautiful 
grain of the wood he had un- 
covered. And he was pleased 
when the Mate came along and 
said, “Well done. You’ve 
made a proper job of that.” 

“It’s a crime,” said the 
Colonel, “to cover this lovely 
grain with paint. Why not 
let me varnish it ? ” 

** Because, if I did,” said Mr 
Evans, “the Owners would 
bite my head off. Utility, not 
beauty, is their motto. And 
varnish is expensive, but paint’s 
cheap. That Oregon pine’s fine 
wood and the spar looks a treat ; 
but nowadays Owners don’t give 
a hoot what a ship looks like.” 
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“Well, I do,” replied the 
Colonel. “I’m finding | 
care a great deal about this 
ship’s looks. She’s done 4 
lot for me, and I’d like 
to do something for her, If 
you'll let me _ varnish the 
derricks I’ll pay for the stuf 
myself.” 

“If you feel like that, go 
ahead,” said the Mate. “But 
if you go on like this the old 
ship’ll be looking like a yacht 
by the time you’ve finished 
with her.” 

“* Bless her—and you too!” 
exclaimed the Colonel. “ Why, 
I’ve been playing she is my 
yacht for the last week! Come 
along to my cabin and we'll 
have a gin and angostura before 
lunch.”’ 


Ii. 


“Come in, Chief,” said the 


Skipper. “There’s some dry 
Burmahs in that jar, and the 
Colonel’s just telling me how 
he used to run his regiment in 
India. It’s interestin’. He 
had about a thousand men 
to run. How’d you like a 
crowd like that in your stoke- 
hold ? ” 

“Td run ’em all right if I 
had to,” said the Chief Engineer, 
easing his weight down on to 
the chart-room settee. ‘Ten 
men or a thousand, it’s all the 
same. Show ’em who’s boss 
right from the start and the 
rest’s easy. Drive ’em. Ain’t 
that so, Colonel ? ” 

“Drive them if you must, 
but lead them if you can,” 


answered the Colonel. “My 
men were brown men, and born 
fighters. In peace time I drove 
them—carefully, with a light 
hand on the rein. You don't 
drive a herd of wild stallions 
with the whip if you're wise. 
But in war they followed like 
a pack of wolves. When I left 
them—I was sorry. I like to 
think they were sorry too.” 

“Sounds like a happy ship 
you had command of,” said 
the Skipper. ‘“ They’re mighty 
few and far between.” 

“Tt all depends on the 
Master,” said the Chief, chuck- 
ling. ‘Some ships are hell— 
like this one. Eh, Colonel! 
I could tell you why, 100, if 
the Skipper wasn’t listening: 
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But it ‘ud be terrible bad for 
discipline if I did ! ” 
“Discipline’s a queer thing,” 
remarked the Colonel. “‘ This 
ship’s a happy ship, and it’s 
discipline that does it. I know 
that—now. But when I first 
eame aboard there didn’t seem 
to be any discipline. It made 
me very uneasy. But it was 
thereall the time—underneath.” 
“Yes,” said the Old Man, 
“it’s here all right. Got to 
be. But we don’t make a song 
about it. That’s where we’re 
different from you soldiers. I 
took a load of troops once from 
Liverpool down to the Cape. 
We had an old General aboard 
who was great on discipline ; 
but he was the most mutinous 
old beggar really that ever I’ve 
met. He tried to run the ship. 
My ship, mind you! The last 
straw was the awnings. He 
ordered ’em spread; but I 
said no, not with a hard Sou’- 
East Trade blowing full in our 
teeth. He wanted me shot at 
dawn or something, then, and 
I had to threaten to put him 
inirons. He wouldn’t see there 
can only be one man in com- 
mand of a ship. Discipline ! 
The mutinous old dog! The 
only Admiral I’ve met, he was 
different. That was old Sir 
Edward Chichester, the 8.N.O. 
in Cape Town that same voy- 
age. A proper old bird. I was 
reporting my ship’s arrival to 
him when another Skipper 
walked in. The chap was all 
dressed up in a R.N.R. uni- 
form, sword an’ all, very swell. 
But I noticed he’d got his 
Company’s cap on—all gold 


oak-leaves, with their House 
Flag as a badge. And old Sir 
Edward fell back in his chair 
and shaded his eyes as if all 
that gold and glory blinded 
him. Says he, ‘My God, who’s 
this?’ And the other chap 
said, ‘I’m the Captain of Her 
Majesty’s transport Hull Trader, 
reporting my arrival.’ ‘ Ho, 
are you?’ says the old boy. 
‘Then you go aboard again 
and tell the Master I want to 
see him—in mufti.’ That 
settled that, and when the 
story got round—which didn’t 
take long, you bet—there wasn’t 
@ merchant skipper in Table 
Bay who didn’t know who was 
boss there.” 

“Yes. That’s one way to 
do it,” said the Chief. ‘‘ Use 
your brains to keep on top, if 
you can. But you can’t, al- 
ways. I once shipped an Aus- 
tralian trimmer, and the only 
way to keep on top of that 
lad was to knock him down 
with a shovel when he wasn’t 
looking. I’ve known one man 
like that turn a happy ship 
into a floating hell inside a 
week. He was only the mess- 
room steward too; but he was 
Trish.” 

“Yes. There are all kinds 
of men. ‘It isn’t the ships, 
it’s the men in them,’” quoted 
the Colonel. ‘A sailor wrote 
that, Chief, and from what 
you say, he knew what he was 
talking about.” 

“Ha! Now you’ve done 
it,” chuckled the Old Man. 
“The Chief’s got every book 
that man ever wrote, and he 
reads ’em all over again every 
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voyage. Joseph Conrad was a 
sailor all right, but it makes 
the Chief mad when I say he 
ought to have stuck to the 
sea instead of writing about it.”’ 

“You wouldn’t be right, even 
if the sea was the only thing 
Conrad ever wrote about,’’ re- 
plied the Chief. ‘“‘ He’s too 
deep for you, Skipper. That’s 
what’s the matter. He’s too 
deep for most of us, if it comes 
to that. He’s too deep for me 
—but I stick to him, and now 
I’m beginning to understand— 
a littl. Take ‘Lord Jim.’ 
I’ve read that book eight times. 
The first time I didn’t know 
what it was all about. Hadn’t 
a notion, except I could see 
there was meat in it somewhere. 
Only it was hidden. So I read 
it again to find out. And then 
the characters, the men them- 
selves, walked right out of the 
book. They stood up in front 
of me and talked. That fat 
Skipper of the Patna. He 
‘glistened soft and greasy as 
though he had sweated out his 
fat in his sleep’ and ‘ his double 
chin hung like a bag triced up 
close under his jaw.’ I could 
see the swine as plain as I can 
see you now, Colonel. I wanted 
to kick him. And that French 
officer in the Sydney restaurant, 
who admits he’s been a coward, 
but makes you feel you’d like 
to have him alongside of you 
in the worst kind of trouble. 
I reckon he’s a masterpiece ; 
and the next time I read the 
book he was an old friend, 
and all the rest of them were 


alive to me. When they did 
anything I understood why, 
Then I saw a light and what 
Conrad was driving at. But 
it was only last voyage when 
I began to read between the 
lines that I found out Conrad 
was a philosopher. A very 
great one, I think. He helped 
me, anyway. Made 
easier. ... And there’s an- 
other thing. It’s the way he 
handles his words. There's 4 
run and a ring and a swing 
in ’em. It’s like listening to 
poetry, or this old girl’s engines 
running steady and—well oiled. 
... Ay. That man could write, 
Colonel, in spite of the Skipper.” 

“Too fancy for me,” said 
the Old Man. “I like plain 
readin’. Facts. Not that Id 
sit down to read through Whit- 
taker’s Almanack. But take 
the Admiralty Sailing Diree- 
tions, now. A technical work, 
and dry, Colonel, you’d think! 
But don’t you believe it! Hand 
me down that ‘ Pacific Islands,’ 
Volume III., out of the rack 
there, and I'll show you some 
things in there—facts, mind 
you !—that’ll make you think— 
and wonder. Hullo! Colonel. 
Going? The night’s young yet, 
too. Sorry we bored you.” 

“Bored!” exclaimed the 
Colonel. ‘‘ Why, this is the 
kind of evening I’ve been pining 
for and missing for the last 
two years. I’m going to my 
cabin to fetch a bottle of whisky. 
And if{this party breaks up, 
Skipper, before the small hours 
it won’t be my fault.” 
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The Colonel awoke to the 
brisk sound of the hands wash- 
ing down the deck above his 
head. It was half-past six, 
but he jumped out of his bunk 
as soon as he opened his eyes, 
because he had been sleeping 
like a healthy babe for nine 
hours; the bright sun was 
shining through his cabin port- 
holes and he felt like a school- 
boy awakening to the first 
delectable morning of his holi- 
days. He slipped off his pyja- 
mas, tucked a towel round his 
waist and went on deck. The 
Aguila had been at sea for 
fifteen days; she was ap- 
proaching the southern limit 
of the North-East Trades, and 
the wind blew warm on the 
Colonel’s skin as he hung his 
towel on the rail and stood 
ready for his morning bath. 

“Like me to give you a scrub 
with a deck broom, sir?” 
said the Bo’sun, grinning. ‘‘ Or 
will I shampoo you with the 
holy-stone for a bit ? ” 

“No thanks, Bo’sun,” said 
the Colonel. “No massage 
to-day; but you can play 
the hose on me if you will.” 
Then the Colonel gasped as a 
3-inch stream of sea-water at 
high pressure took him in the 
tibs and played over him search- 
ingly from head to feet. When 
he could stand this treatment 
no longer he turned and fled 
out of the Bo’sun’s range along 
the after-deck, where he found 
two flying-fish lying in the 
seuppers. These he took to 
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the galley and dangled before 
the Cook. Said that worthy, 
“Here’s your coffee, sir; but 
it ain’t no use asking me to 
muck up my galley cleaning 
and cooking they fish. I’ve 
got enough to do without that. 
I been up, baking bread, since 
four.” 

“And delicious bread it is, 
too, by the smell of it,” an- 
swered the Colonel. ‘If you'll 
give me a hot roll now with 
some butter in it and do these 
fish for breakfast, Cook, it’ll 
be worth two bottles of beer to 
you before this day’s much 
older.” 

“Beer!” cried the Cook. 
““T -haven’t smelt beer for 
two weeks. Gimme them fish. 
Split down the belly an’ fried, 
they’re better than pilchards. 
If you finds any more you 
bring ’em to me an’ I'll cook 
’em for you all right. Beer! 
And we gettin’ down into the 
hot weather an’ all!” 

The Colonel finished his coffee 
and roll and returned to his 
cabin to shave. The cabin 
was nine feet square, with two 
ports in the ship’s side and one 
in the bulkhead, through which 
the fore-deck was visible. The 
place was light and airy, and 
its white enamelled walls and 
roof and a floor of bare scrubbed 
teak gave an effect of austere 
cleanliness as of a monk’s cell. 
A bunk with drawers beneath 
it and a wardrobe in one 
corner filled one side of the 


room. The rest of the fittings 
2E 
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were a settee with a locker 
under it, a washhand-stand 
with a wooden lid, a rack with 
water-bottle and two glasses, 
@ small mirror and two electric 
lights. And the Colonel, look- 
ing at these things, said to 
himself, “It’s bare, but it’s 
clean, comfortable and all my 
own. I wouldn’t change it 
for any cabin-de-luxe in any 
liner afloat. I think I'll ask 
Chips to fit me up a bookshelf 
along one bulkhead and a 
pipe-rack on the other. When 
we get to port I'll buy a rug 
for the floor and then I’ll have 
as snug a retreat as they make 
’em.”’ 

The Colonel put on an old 
khaki suit and climbed up to 
the bridge, where he found 
the Skipper sitting in a long- 
sleeve chair cleaning his sex- 
tant with a silk handkerchief. 
“Morning, Colonel,” said the 
Old Man. “ You look mighty 
bright and fresh for so early 
in the morning. You're just 
in time to do a job of work, 
too. The Mate and the Second 
are busy breaking out the 
bridge awning from the after- 
peak, and I want you to take 
the times for my sights. Use 
No. 2 chronometer, watch the 
seconds hand, and when I sing 
out ‘Stop,’ you make a note 
of the hour, the minute and 
the precise second. Be careful 
and do it right, or you'll have 
me fixing the ship to hell and 
gone out of her true position.” 

The Colonel was glad when 
the breakfast bell rang. Break- 
fast consisted of coffee, por- 
ridge, fried flying-fish, corned 
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beef hash and fried eggs, new 
rolls and marmalade. The 
Colonel went right through the 
menu and felt all the better 
for it. And he felt better sti 
when he smoked his after break- 
fast pipe in the Skipper’s cabin 
and the Skipper spoke ag 
follows :— 

** Once upon a time, Colonel, 
I commanded a passenger ship, 
You mightn’t think it, but I 
did. It was a tough job. I 
had to run the ship and be a 
sort of damned dancing-master 
as well to a crowd of people 
I’d never seen before and hoped 
I’d never see again. I had to 
look pleasant doing it too! 
But it seems I couldn’t look 
pleasant enough; anyhow, I 
got fired after two voyages. 
And I was glad. I'd hada 
bellyful of passengers. Td 
had all I could stand. And 
I’ve never had another pas- 
senger aboard a ship of mine 
since. I don’t like ‘em and 
I’m scared of ‘em. They've 
got nothing to do, so they get 
busy making trouble. And all 
the trouble there is in a ship 
gets home to the Master in 
time. So I swore off passengers. 
I’m telling you this so youll 
understand you’re not a pas- 
senger. You're one of the 
crowd now, and I want you to 
stick with us.”’ 

From ten o’clock to mid-day 
the Colonel stood his trick at 
the wheel. The Aguila was a 
hard steering ship, and when 
deep laden and a little out of 
trim she showed a perverse 
desire to sheer persistently to 
starboard. To counteract this 
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tendency it was necessary to 
give her a deal of starboard 
helm. But woe to the helms- 
man who gave her too much. 
She would then make a sudden 
wide swing to port and noth- 
ing but a lightning quick and 
prutal reversal of the helm 
would stop her. After which 
she would yaw violently from 
side to side with the sweating 
steersman see-sawing at her 
wheel. She was a hard-mouthed 
ship—a “wicked old bitch to 
steer” her A.B.’s called her— 
but nevertheless she could be 
made to run straight by a man 
who understood her moods and 
who handled her firmly but 
gently. And the Colonel, after 
ten days’ practice, was begin- 
ning, to his joy, to learn her 
tricks and find out how to 
humour her. He did not saw 
at her mouth any longer. He 
glanced at the compass from 
time to time, but he watched 
the ship’s head like a lynx 
and gave her a little touch to 
one side or the other just 
before she showed the need of 
it. And the ship, having found 
her master, settled down to 
Tun a straight course. She de- 
manded a lot of attention. 
When she got it she behaved, 
but the Colonel knew if he let 
his thoughts wander for a 
moment that his charge would 
shy at nothing like a high- 
spirited and wilful horse. He 
concentrated on his job, two 
hours passed as quickly as 
twenty minutes, and when eight 
bells struck it was a proud 
man who heard the Mate say, 
“T believe the soldier can steer 


this ship better than any sailor 
aboard her.” 

Spicy pea soup, boiled salt 
beef and carrots, cabbage and 
potatoes are hardly the things 
to tempt a jaded appetite in 
the middle of a hot day. But 
the Colonel’s appetite, after 
weeks of healthy activity and 
sea air, was by no means jaded. 
He had had a busy morning, 
he was happy and hungry, and 
he enjoyed those solid viands 
and a plateful of baked jam 
roll as well. After which he 
slept for an hour in a deck- 
chair under the bridge-awning. 
He woke up to hear four-bells 
strike and find the Second Mate 
grinning at him. Said the 
Second, “One of these days 
I’m going to rob a bank and 
buy. a ticket on a liner and 
see what it feels like to be a 
passenger. It looks all right.” 

“Don’t you do it,” said the 
Colonel. ‘Not on a liner. 
You’d be bored to death after 
two days. And there you’d be 
—imprisoned in an hotel, with 
no possibility of escape until 
the end of the passage. If this 
were a liner—well, I wouldn’t 
be on the bridge now. There’d 
be a notice, ‘ Passengers not 
allowed on this deck.’ You 
wouldn’t be allowed near any 
of the interesting parts of the 
ship. You’d be penned up— 
with the rest of the sheep, and 
you’d be lucky if you found 
any of ’em who didn’t bore 
you. Now, I’m going to borrow 
the Old Man’s sextant and take 
a shot at the sun. He said I 
might, because I want to learn 
to navigate. And, if you’re 
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the man I think you are, you’re 
going to help me.” 

During the next two hours 
the Colonel was very busy 
wrestling with some of those 
intriguing problems which the 
science of nautical astronomy 
provides for the beginner. He 
took two sights, worked out 
the ship’s position and found 
that, according to his figures, 
the Aguila was somewhere in 
the middle of the Sahara desert. 
“You may be right,” said the 
Skipper, surveying the results 
of the Colonel’s scientific ex- 
periments with hilarity. “I 
hope not, though. In future 
I think you’d better check all 
my sights. Then we’ll be quite 
sure where we are—and, maybe, 
that way you'll learn some- 
thing.” 

After which the Colonel drank 
three cups of tea, ate two 
rock-cakes, put a finishing coat 
of varnish on a derrick, smoked 
a pipe and admired his work, 
read the patent log and oiled 
it, raked out a plank of hard- 
wood from the Mate’s store 
of lumber, arranged with the 
carpenter to turn it into a book- 
shelf, watched the Bo’sun splice 
an eye in a new mooring wire, 
arranged a course of lessons in 
knots, splices and fancy rope- 
work generally, discussed the 
art of trimming stokehold ven- 
tilators with the donkeyman, 
negotiated with the Mate for 
a pleasant job of work for the 
morrow, and was told to over- 
haul the ship’s boats, to see that 
each contained a bottom plug, 


@ spare plug, a compass, a 
bailer, a complete set of oars, 
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a rudder, a tiller, a mast, a 
sail, a sea-anchor, a water 
breaker, a lamp, a tin of oil, 
rowlocks, a painter, a tin of 
matches, an oil flare, a non- 
leaking skin, unpunctured air. 
tanks and free running davit- 
falls, and to report, replace 
and repair all defaults, de- 
ficiencies and defects. After 
which he conversed with an 
Trish fireman, the fo’castle cat 
and three Chinese trimmers, 


'He went the round of the ship 


sounding the tanks and bilges 
with the carpenter. He took 
the temperature of the coal 
cargo in all holds, entered the 
result in the Scrap Log, smoked 
a Burmah cheroot with the 
Old Man and drank a rum and 
lime-juice with the Chief. En- 
gineer. Then he had supper. 


He ate a fried kipper, some 


cold corned beef, pickles and 
hashed brown potatoes and 
drank two half-pint cups of 
tea. He went to the Chief's 
cabin to borrow a book and 
stayed there to yarn. He 
descended to the engine-room, 
learned how to thumb the 
bearings of a crank revolving 
at sixty-three revolutions 4 
minute without having his arm 
torn off, listened to a discourse 
on the merits of metallic pack- 
ing in high pressure cylinders, 
borrowed a canvas hammock 
from the Second Engineer and 
an oily copy of ‘ Lorna Doone’ 
from the donkeyman, regained 
the deck, admired the loveli- 
ness of a perfect tropic night, 
slung his hammock under the 
boat skids amidships and turned 
in. He was asleep within three 
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minutes, but before he slept he 
said this little prayer: ‘“‘ God 
bless the ship and the sea 


The Aguila steamed to the 
southward into weather of a 
perfection never experienced in 
these mist - enshrouded isles. 
Her mornings began in rose and 
grey, and she sailed through 
days of shining blue towards 
evenings splendid with gold 
and nights of royal purple 
sparkling with diamonds. Then 
she passed from the painted 
regions of the Trade into the 
Doldrums. She moved beneath 
skies of dull and thundering 
brass ; mountainous continents 
of cloud hung over her, with 
wicked gleams of lightning puls- 
ing in their black hearts. The 
ship was drowned in mighty 
deluges of rain and savaged 
by mad squalls. In the dank 
heat she became a steaming 
steel pot, cooking a human 
stew, until she broke through 
@ black rain-curtain into sun- 
light and an azure sea with 
white horses dancing on it. A 
cool breeze blew in her teeth, 
and her crew made haste to 
trim the ventilators and thank 
their divers gods for the blessed 
South-East Trades. The 
Colonel stood on the fo’castle- 
head with his shirt wide open 
and the wind blowing cool on his 
chest. And he, too, thanked his 
God for having given him ears to 
hear, a nose to smell and eyes 
tosee His wonders in the deep. 

Day after day the ship 


and the good day to-day and 
the good days to come and— 
everything. Amen.” 


steamed on, driven and guided 
by her men. She sailed in 
serene weather, the cycle and 
order of her sea-routine encom- 
passed her crew and peace like 
a blessing enfolded her. The 
Colonel lost count of the days, 
but he knew each day was 
good and blessed his fortune. 
He wished the ship could sail 
on, just as she was, for ever, 
and never come to land, with 
its dirt and worries and evil. 
And when one day the land 
appeared, a stain upon the 
sky ahead, he saw it only as 
a threat looming on the hori- 
zon, 2 menace to peace of mind 
and serenity of spirit, an ugly 
shadow as of the base lives of 
men cast upon the fair face of 
the waters. 

The Aguila rounded the Cape 
and ran into a hard westerly 
gale on the Agulhas Bank. 
The resulting sea would be 
described by a seaman as high 
and steep, and a newspaper 
reporter would almost certainly 
have labelled it ‘ mountain- 
ous ’; but the Colonel, hanging 
on to a bridge staunchion and 
looking up at those roaring 
crests which threatened to ob- 
literate the heavily labouring 
ship, was moved at length to 
say, “‘ They’re terrible. They’re 
awful. They’re the most dan- 
gerous-looking things I’ve ever 
seen. But, all the same, I’d 
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rather be here than—decaying the rail, watching a thousand 
in @ pension.” miles of coast-line slide by 

After the gale came fine before his admiring eyes. He 
weather and a passage of six did no work; he rested his 
days along the southern edge mind and his body, and the 
of Africa. The Skipper kept days passed in peace and sun- 
the ship close in to the beach light, and the nights were full 
to dodge the current, and the of earthy smells and the scent 
Colonel spent his days in a of wood-smoke drifting off the 
deck-chair with his feet on shore. 


VI. 


“We'll get in to-morrow, make no mistake—I’ll come, 
Colonel,” said the Skipper. I mean to stick to the Aguila 
** And I want to warn you it’s —now I’ve found her. And 
going to be hell. This Lorenzo as we're on the subject I'd 
Marques place is as hot as like some advice. When this 
they make ’em, and when we ship gets home again, Skipper, 
start discharging our coal it’ll and the crew are paid off and 
fly all over the ship. We'll so on, what happens then?” 
have to keep everything shut “Tf she doesn’t get a new 
up, 8o it'll be enough to stifle charter she lays up. But if 
you. And the betting is it’ll she is chartered, I sign on a 
take ’em a good fortnight to new crew and get on with it. 
discharge us, too.” There’d be the same officers 

“Then I’d better go ashore and engineers, probably, but 
and live in an hotel,” said the most of the hands would be 
Colonel. “‘ And, if we’re going new.” 
to be there so long, I think I’d ** And could I sign on again, 
better go up to Jo’burg and too?” 

Pretoria and see the country.” “Sure thing, Colonel,” said 

“Hullo!” exclaimed the the Skipper. “I'd be glad to 
Skipper. ‘“ You’re not going have you.. And the Owners 
to clear out and leave us, are would, too. Don’t you worry! 
you? I'd be sorry if you did. That £1 a day you pay ‘em 
I don’t know for certain what means about 15s. clear profit, 
orders we'll get here; but I’m and you won’t catch ’em throw- 
pretty sure, if we don’t load ing that away, so long as you're 
home from Mauritius, we’ll go willing to pay up. It doesn’t 
to Java in ballast and load cost anything to carry you 
sugar from there for Phila- around. There’s only the cost 
delphia or New York. That of your grub, you see, which I 
would be a nice fine-weather happen to know works out at 
passage for you. You’d better exactly four shillings and tup- 
come. You’d like it.” pence.” 

“T’m sure I should,” an- “I don’t grudge them the 
swered the Colonel. ‘And profit,” said the Colonel. “I'm 
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ing my money’s worth out 
of it, I assure you. But what 
I want to know is, supposing 
you got transferred or some- 
thing, and the Owners put an- 
other Master in this ship who 
didn’t like me. I can imagine 
he could make things very un- 
comfortable. What could I do 
then ?” 

“You'd be wise to pack up 
and clear out, quick. A Skipper 
who took a down on you could 
give you pure hell. And don’t 
make any mistake about it.” 

“But that’s exactly what I 
don’t want to do,” said the 
Oolonel. “I don’t want to 
clear out. I want to stay. 
I’ve found a way of living that 
suits me. I’m happy. And 


if I can, I want to go on living 
like this all the rest of my life.” 

“Sounds a rum kind of life 
for you, Colonel. 


But, come 
to think of it, you might do 
worse, perhaps.” 

“T’ve been thinking about 
it. I’ve been thinking about 
it, lately, very hard indeed,” 
said the Colonel. ‘“‘ And I’ve 
come to the firm conclusion 
that, so far from doing worse, 
I couldn’t possibly do better. 
Just consider the thing from 
my point of view. I escape 
from a climate that doesn’t 
suit me, and from a lot of 
people I don’t fit in with at all. 
I'm well fed, I’m comfortably 
‘housed and I’m carried all over 
the world—for £1 a day. I’m 
better off than a millionaire 
with his own yacht really, be- 
cause there’s absolutely noth- 
ing to worry about and nobody 
to worry me. I see odd in- 
teresting corners of the world 
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that millionaires and tourists 
don’t go to. And the strange 
thing is, I get all this at less 
cost than if I were living at 
some hotel on shore. You see, 
all the time I’m at sea I can’t 
spend any money, even if I 
want to. Which is highly for- 
tunate, because, you see, Skip- 
per, by the time I’ve settled 
up my various liabilities and 
responsibilities at home I’ve 
only got £500 a year left. The 
maximum outlay on passage 
money at £1 a day is £365, and 
that leaves me £135, or over 
£2, 10s. a week, to play with. 
And, as I’ve said, I can’t spend 
this if I want to during, say, four 
weeks out of every five. So 
far I find my only outlay has 
been for tobacco and liquor, 
and I get these aboard here, 
out of bond, for half the price 
I’d have to pay for them ashore. 
The only other expenses I can 
foresee are clothes, reading 
matter and jaunts ashore, so, 
as I shan’t need any expensive 
clothes leading this sort of life, 
I’m in clover. The astounding 
thing to me is that I should 
never have thought of doing 
this kind of thing before. It’s 
an ideal life for a man in my 
circumstances. My only worry 
is, what do I do if this ship 
lays up when she gets home ? 
I realise I’ve been lucky. I’ve 
struck a comfortable ship with 
a congenial crew. But I might 
not find another one so easily.” 

“Tf that’s all that worries 
you, you can forget it,” said 
the Skipper. “If you want 
to carry on with this sort of 
thing—and after what you’ve 
said I don’t know if I blame 
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you—all you’ve got to do is 
to be careful and pick your 
ship and your man. There’s 
plenty of ships like this, and 
there’s plenty of Skippers a 
man like you will get along with 
fine. If it comes to that I 
could put you on to some 
myself. There’s old MacWil- 
liams in the Dunbar. He’s a 
proper old-time shipmaster, and 
what he’ll tell you about all 
the old sailing vessels he’s had 
command of would fill books. 
The Dunbar’s an old-timer too, 
with accommodation aft like 
a yacht. But her regular beat 
is with coal out to the Black 
Sea and grain home, so you 
might find that a bit dull after 
one or two voyages. Then 
there’s Hardy. I was Mate 


with him before I got com- 
mand. MHardy’s one of your 


up-to-date men. Extra Master. 
R.N.R. Keeps his ship like 
@ man-o’-war and talks like a 
Navy Captain. He’s got the 
Thalassa now, one of the Green 
Funnel boats, 12 knots, with 
general cargo all round the 
Far East ports and back again 
on a schedule. Tom Freeman’s 
in the Northern Light, tramping. 
He’s like me. Not much of 
anything, but not too hard to 
get along with. Tom likes his 
comforts and his grub, though. 
He’s had the same cook and 
steward with him for I don’t 
know how many years, and 
when he changes his ship he 
takes those two along with 
him. Then there’s my brother 
John. He never comes home, 
and I haven’t seen him for 
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years, but he’s part owner of 
@ little bit of a steamer out of 
Singapore, and, as far as I can 
make out, he’s got a sort of 
a trade of his own around 
Borneo and the Dutch Islands, 
Now I know well enough all 
these men would jump at the 
chance to have someone like 
you along with ‘em for com- 
pany. And there’s a lot more 
like them. But, even suppos- 
ing I couldn’t help you, you’d 
be all right. Take a walk 
round the docks until you see 
@ ship you like the looks of. 
Go right aboard, tell one of 
the Mates what you want and 
take a good look round. Then 
get hold of the Skipper and 
put the thing up to him straight. 
Take him ashore and stand 
him a good dinner, with some- 
thing worth drinking to go 
with it. And if you don’t find 
out if he’s the sort of man 
you could get along with, then 
it'll be your fault. And if you 
find you don’t like him, pick 
another. And pick your trade 
too. You don’t want to go 
butting across the Western 
Ocean in winter, for instance. 
And there are healthier places 
than the African West Coast. 
Now I’ve always wanted to 
have a look at some of those 
little islands in the South 
Pacific, but I’ve never managed 
it somehow. But there’s noth- 
ing to stop you going there— 
or anywhere else you fancy. 
By gum, Colonel, I tell you 
what! I’m beginning to se 
you’ve dropped on to a mighty 
good thing.”’ 
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CERTAIN STORIES RECORDED BY AN OLD GENTLE- 
WOMAN TO BE PERUSED BY HER CHILDREN AND 
POSTERITY. 


EDITED BY LADY VALDA MACHELL. 


This little manuscript, size 4 inches by 3, neatly bound in red leather 
and stamped in gold letters, ‘TEMP. QUEEN MARY,’ is written in sepia 
ink, and is as legible now as when first inscribed by the ‘ Old Gentle- 
woman.’ The spelling of her time has been modernised, as it was found 
to be rather exasperating to present-day readers, but I have left the 
names of foreign places as they were written. 

There is a note on the fly-leaf, dated 1825 and signed ‘ R. Machell,’ 
which says, “‘ I cannot discover how this book came into the possession 
of the Machells. It was amongst the Family records, etc., which had 
not been disturbed since Charles the Second’s time.” 

As Thomas Machell, known as ‘the Antiquary,’ Dean of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, and chaplain to Charles the Second, does not mention 
it in any of his records, we can only conclude that the little book must 
have been lent to one of that family ‘for perusal,’ and, as occasionally 
happens even now, never returned to its owner. 


Of my father. had all my children), being 
above 84 years old, reading 
In Hollinshed’s chronicle I this my father’s act in the 
do find this story recorded, chronicle have thought good 
viz. :— to leave it to my children, 
In the xxvth year of the adding this much to it of mine 
reign of King Henry the VIIIth own knowledge, that for hazard- 
and in the year of our Lord God ing his life in his service the 
1534, at the suit of the lady king gave hima hundred pounds 
Katherine Dowager a curse was a year and knighted him (and 
sent from the pope which cursed so he was the first that being 
both the king and the realm. a knight was sheriff of London) 
This curse was set up in the and had also such special favour 
town of Dunkirk in Flanders, of the king as that he had a 
for the bringer thereof durst no key of his majesty’s privy 
hearer approach, where it was chamber to come to him when 
taken down by William Lock, he would, and being the king’s 
a mercer of London. mercer his majesty hath vouch- 
Now I his daughter, Rose safed to dine at his house. 
Throckmorton, widow, late the | Also I have heard my father 
wife of Simon Throckmorton of say that Elizabeth’s mother, 
Brampton in the county of the lady Anne Bolein, did 
Huntingdon esquire, and first cause him (when he was a 
married to Mr Anthony Hick- young merchant and used to 
man of London (by whom I go into foreign countries) to 
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get her the new testament and 
psalms written in French in 
parchment, for such books were 
not to be had in England in 
those days, for I did know a 
merchant which did bring our 
English bibles and had them 
taken from him and burned, 
and was himself afterwards 
killed in Cheapside with a gun 
and it was never known by 
whom. His name was Paking- 
ton. 


Of my mother. 


My mother in those days 
came to some light of the truth 
by means of English books 
which were sent to her pri- 
vately from beyond sea by 
my father’s factors; where- 
upon she did use to call me 
with my two other sisters into 
her chamber and did read to 
us secretly in those good books, 
and would charge us that we 
should say nothing to any body 
of it for fear of trouble. After- 
wards there was a plague in 
London and my father and 
mother removed seven miles 
off into the country where 
She was delivered of a child, 
fell sick and died. In time of 
her sickness she fell asleep, 
awaked and smiled, and being 
asked the reason, she said: 
“Had you seen what I saw 
you would have rejoiced with 
me. I saw God the Father 
and Christ at his right hand 
stretching forth his arms to 
receive me,” and so died in the 
faith to the comfort of them 
that were present. 


How my husband and I spent 
our time during the reign of 
Queen Mary. 


As in token of my most 
bounden duty and thankfulness 
to the Almighty God, I do uge 
oftentimes in the daytime but 
especially in the night as I lie 
waking in my bed, when it 
hath pleased his gracious good. 
ness to refresh and satisfy my 
old nature with sufficient rest 
and sleep, to meditate upon 
his most merciful deliverance 
which he hath vouchsafed to 
my good husband Mr Anthony 
Hickman and me in the time 
of Queen Mary, when the crud 
papists persecuted the people 
of God. So I now being above 
84 years old, looking continn- 
ally when the Lord will call 
me forth of this life, have 
thought good to set down the 
same in writing and to leave 
it with my children to move 
them to continue that thankful 
ness unto Almighty God which 
I their old mother cannot 
acknowledge too much nor t00 
often to his glory and praise, 
and also to remember them to 
stand fast in that faith and 
service of God, unto which 
their father and mother did 
stand so firmly and manifest 
such love, zeal and affection 28 
here in this little treatise ap- 
peareth. 

My husband, before he mat- 
ried me, was found to be worth 
@ thousand pounds by Bis 
book of accounts which were 
examined by my father’s ap 
pointment, and being a great 
dealer in the trade of a mer 
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chant, was in the same joint 
er with Thomas Lock my 
eldest brother, and they both 
did make divers voyages and 
+ adventures into far coun- 
tries, whereof some were of 
such note as they are specially 
recorded by Mr Richard Hack- 
luit in his book of English 
voyages, a8 may be seen in the 
second part of his volume of 
the famous English voyages to 
the South and South-east parts 
of the world. 

And they two, being partners 
in all their trading and traffic, 
had divers ships of their own, 
and one goodly ship they 
builded at their own charges 
and named her the Mary Rose, 
in remembrance of us that 
were their wives (for the name 
of my brother’s wife was Mary 
and mine Rose), which ship 
Queen Elizabeth afterwards had 
and what became of her I 
know not, but I have heard 
it certainly reported that she 
was one of the ships that went 
in Cale’s voyage in the year of 
our Lord 1596. It so pleased 
God that their adventures pros- 
pered well and they lived in 
London as men of great credit 
and fame in the reign of good 
King Edward the sixth, and 
such notice was taken of them 
in those days as they were 
specially sent unto by the lords 
of the council to buy some 
white fustians with wedges of 
gold wrapped in them which 
were in the king’s wardrobe, 
and had been brought from 
Boloin by King Henry the 
Highth and they did buy them 
accordingly for sixteen thou- 
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sand pounds. Thus were they 
great dealers in the world, 
yet did not forget the world 
to come; though riches did 
increase they did not set their 
hearts upon them. They had 
learned the charge not to be 
high-minded nor trust in un- 
certain riches, but in the living 
Lord who giveth abundantly 
all things to be enjoyed. For 
they were not unmindful to 
use and employ their wordly 
substance to the glory of God 
and the good of his church, as 
they manifested daily by giv- 
ing entertainment to Bishop 
Hooper, Mr Foxe, Mr Knox 
and divers other godly 
preachers, whereof some did 
afterwards suffer martyrdom 
in Queen Mary’s time, who, if 
they were living on earth as 
they undoubtedly are in heaven, 
would not forget to declare 
what kind usage and bounty 
they have found at the hands 
of my good husband for the 
gospel of Christ’s sake. 

When Queen Mary came to 
the crown the idolatrous mass 
was set up throughout this realm 
to the public profession of 
popery and cruel persecution of 
those good Christians who in a 
good conscience refused to yield 
themselves to that idolatry, at 
which time we received into 
our house at London divers 
goodly and well disposed Chris- 
tians that were desirous to 
shelter themselves from the 
cruel persecution of those times. 
We and they did table together 
in a chamber above in the 
house, keeping the doors shut 
for fear of the persecutors, as 
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we read in the gospel the dis- 
ciples of Christ did for fear of 
the Jews. 

And thus we kept our house 
in London in the beginning of 
Queen Mary’s days, but then 
there came forth a strict pro- 
clamation enjoining all to come 
to church and receive the sacra- 
ment after the popish fashion ; 
after which proclamation we 
durst no longer keep our house, 
but my husband used means to 
convey the preachers and good 
men away that were enter- 
tained in our house, beyond the 
seas, giving them money to 
relieve them. And one of 
these men was named Reniger, 
to whom my husband gave 
five pounds in gold; he went 
to Lovain to study divinity 
and was afterwards doctor of 
divinity and died some few 
years since, being one of the 
masters of the close at Lincoln, 
and to his dying day did not 
forget my husband’s love. 

Then my good husband was 
accused with my brother his 
partner and both of them were 
brought before the high com- 
missioners for conveying away 
those good Christians, whom 
the commissioners called the 
Queen’s enemies, and for not 
conforming themselves to 
popery according to the Queen’s 
injunctions. And therefore my 
husband and my brother were 
both of them committed to 
close prison in the Fleet, not 
being suffered to come together 
nor to talk with any. And 
during the time that they were 
in close prison they were often 
examined severally, and when 


the one of them was examined 
the commissioners would ep. 
deavour to make him belieye 
that the other had confesseq 
as much as they would have 
drawn from him, and there. 
upon they would say to him, 
“It were best for you to con. 
fess the truth as your brother 
has done.” But it pleased God 
that nothing could be drawn 
from them to do them much 
hurt, although indeed there 
was @ collection of forty marks 
a week duly collected and ex- 
hibited by my husband and 
brother with certain well-dis- 
posed merchants to the relief 
of the distressed ministry: 
about which my husband and 
brother in their examinations 
were by the papists forecharged. 

And at the same time there 
were also in the Fleet the jurors 
which acquitted Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton upon his arraign- 
ment of high treason: who, 
because they chose rather to 
discharge their consciences by 
finding him not guilty than to 
please the commissioners that 
sat upon his trial by finding 
him guilty contrary to their 
consciences, were committed to 
the Fleet, but so as they had 
the liberty of the prison. And 
these men did, as far as they 
durst, shew their love to my 
husband and brother being close 
prisoners ; for they would come 
under the chamber window 
where my husband was, and 
under the chamber window 
where my brother was, and 
talk aloud one to the other to 
the end that my husband and 
brother might understand them 
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what they heard concerning 
the proceedings against them 
and so, by that means, gave 
them light of many things. 

Afterwards, by great means 
that were made for them they 
were removed to the house of 
the Marquess of Winchester 
who then was Lord Treasurer, 
but were also there kept in 
several rooms as close prisoners, 
not being suffered to come 
together but only by stealth 
when the marquess was at 
dinner or gone abroad. They 
procured themselves liberty to 
come together by giving gra- 
tuities to the gentlemen who 
attended about the house. And 
whilst they were thus detained 
there came to the court the 
Lord of Baron, in the Low 
Countries, who became a great 
suitor for their enlargements, 
in regard of the great want 
that his country endured of 
their trading and merchandise 
wherewith it was wont to be 
stored by them. And partly 
by his means and partly by 
the Lord Treasurer’s favour 
(which we purchased with chests 
of sugar and pieces of velvet 
to the value of two hundred 
pounds or thereabouts), they 
were set at liberty. 

Afterwards my good hus- 
band, to drive away the wicked 
days, did go to Anwerp where 
he had a fair house which he 
rented for forty pounds a year. 
And I, being with child, went 
into Oxfordshire to a gentle- 
man’s house near unto Oxford 
that was a lodge and stood far 
off from any church or town, 
and there was delivered. From 
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thence I did send to Oxford 
to the Bishops Cranmer, Lati- 
mer and Ridley (who were then 
in prison there and did there 
afterwards suffer martyrdom 
for the truth) to ask counsel of 
them whether I might suffer 
my child to be baptised after 
the popish manner, who did 
answer me that the sacrament 
of baptism was the least cor- 
rupted among them and there- 
fore I might. 

But therewithal they said 
that I should have been gone 
out of England before that time 
if I had done well. And so 
my child was there baptised 
by a popish priest: but, be- 
cause I would avoid the popish 
stuff as much as I could, I did 
not put salt into the handker- 
chief that was to be delivered 
to the priest at the baptism, 
but did put in sugar instead of 
salt. 

Afterwards I prepared to go 
to Anwerp to my husband’s 
house there, and although my 
husband had two fair houses 
in England, the one in London, 
the other in Essex at Rumford, 
both of them well furnished 
with household stuff, yet I did 
account all nothing in com- 
parison to liberty of conscience 
for the profession of Christ. 
So I conveyed my household 
stuff into friends’ houses, carry- 
ing none with me but a large 
featherbed which I laid in the 
bottom of the old hulk. I may 
well call it an old hulk, for the 
master of it did say that if it 
pleased God to preserve us 
then from drowning, the hulk 
should never go to sea again. 
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We were five days and nights 
upon the water. 

I might here tell that my 
brother, who was partner with 
my husband, would have gone 
with us, but he could not get 
his wife’s good will to go out 
of England. Whereupon I 
would say to her: “Sister, 
‘ you stay here for covetousness 
and love of your husband’s 
lands and goods, but I fear 
the Lord’s hand will be upon 
you for it.” 

And indeed so it came to 
pass, for he, being constrained 
to fashion himself outwardly 
to the popish religion in some 
sort for fear of the persecutors, 
was so grieved in mind thereat 
that he died very shortly after, 
with seven of his children. 

The reason why we did think 
ourselves safer in Anwerp than 
in England was because in 
Anwerp there were not parish 
churches as there be here, but 
cathedral churches, wherein, 
though the popish service was 
used, yet that could not much 
offend us by reason that it could 
not easily be known who came to 
church and who not. But there 
was a chapel for the English 
nation whereunto all the Eng- 
lish merchants were compelled 
to go upon solemn days to 
wait upon their governor ; and 
always the night before that 
day my good husband would 
lie mourning in his bed, and 
could not sleep for grief to 
think that he must on the 
morrow go with the governor 
to the idolatrous service. But 
the governor, though he was 
@ papist, yet he was no per- 
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secutor nor cruel papist, for 
he was content to bear with my 
husband so as he might not 
seem to do it, and would often 
say to him that though he dig 
bark yet he did not bite. 

Whilst I was in Anwerp I 
had another child, and God 
knoweth I had great care to 
keep it from the baptism of the 
popish priests ; for in hatred 
that the townsmen there do 
bear towards the Anabaptists, 
the magistrates of the tow 
used to come at midnight into 
houses where any children were 
suspected to be kept unbaptised, 
and if they found any unbap- 
tised they used to put them 
into a sack and so to drow 
them. From which cruelty to 
save my child I did as followeth, 
viz. whereas it is the usage 
there to hang forth at the street 
door where a woman lieth in 
a little piece of lawn, it was 80 
that our house did open into 
two streets, therefore I hanged 
forth a piece of lawn upon 
either side of the door, to the 
end that the neighbours of 
either side might suppose it 
went forth to be baptised at 
the other side. 

And it so pleased God that 
there was a secret congregation 
of protestants, whereunto by 
the help of some godly women 
I procured my child to be 
secretly carried and there t0 
be baptised by a protestant 
minister, I not knowing god- 
father nor godmother. And 
thus I continued in Anwerp 
till the death of Queen Mary, 
never in all that time (I thank 
God) being present at any of 
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the popish masses or any of 
their idolatrous service. For 
all which benefits, blessings and 
mercies sent me from my good 
God, I most humbly beseech 
his majesty that I and mine 
may never forget to be thank- 
ful, not seeking our own vain- 
glory thereby but giving all 
praise and glory to his good- 
ness, Who so graciously pre- 
served, blessed and delivered 
me. 


Deliverances sent to Sir Wil- 
liam Hickman in his child- 
hood, observed by his 
mother. 


First being a child about 
five or six years old, he went 
to bed, being in the judgement 
of me his mother and of 
others then about him in per- 
fect health, and when I awaked 
out of my first sleep I heard 
him groaning very grievously, 
and laying my hand upon his 
mouth I perceived his teeth 
to be so fast set in his head 
together that my husband could 
not open them to pour some 
rosa solis into his mouth before 
he brake two of them out, and 
his body so wrought that two 
of our men could not hold it 
still, neither could we perceive 
but that he waxed worse and 
worse. Whereupon some of our 
good friends and neighbours 
being called up to come to our 
house we fell to prayer to- 
gether for him, and then 
thought that he had but a 
short time in this world, seeing 
how we could not perceive 


him alive but by a little easy 
drawing of his breath which 
we could scarce feel. So my 
husband cast his napkin on 
his face, and, no means serving, 
we desired the Lord’s will be 
done. Then he fell on sleep 
some 2 or 3 hours, and awaking 
looked up and said nothing; 
then we gave him drink and 
he slept again and recovered. 
We then imagined that the 
meat which he did eat at supper 
before caused that working of 
his stomach. And thus in 
mercy God delivered him, the 
Lord make him and me more 
thankful. After this, about 
xm years old, he fell into a 
moat and being in great danger 
caught hold upon a piece of 
grass, and so escaped drowning. 

Thirdly, going to school and 
being too venturesome, climbed 
up to the battlement of a 
house and from thence fell to 
the ground. Fourthly, being 
XIx years old in the year of 
our Lord 1568 and in the xith 
year of Queen Elizabeth, a 
good friend of his father’s, 
Thomas Randolf, Esquire, was 
to go ambassador into Muscovia, 
and his father sent him with 
him to see some fashions in the 
world. 

Thus by the way going in 
boats they came on a time to 
land about their necessary busi- 
ness, and he, staying long, his 
company repaired to boat again 
and, thinking he had been come 
in again with the other gentle- 
men, they set on forward. 

And after some time passed 
in sailing it came into my lord 
ambassador’s mind to ask for 
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Hickman, to whom answer was 
made that he was in some of 
the boats by ; and so he made 
no more inquiry for that time. 
But going on and now it 
drawing towards night, my lord 
having some special care of 
him, as of the son of his loving 
friend, inquired again and 
searched for Hickman. And 
not finding him he did cause a 
trumpet to be sounded and a 
light to be set up on the top 
of the mast, that he might 
either hear or see them and so 
come to them. 

Now all this while he was 
travelling by land for life after 
them on by the sea coast, and 
had on foot gone about xv 
miles in the wilderness, not 
meeting any save an old man 
by the way, with whom he 
could have no society of speech, 
neither of them understanding 
other. But by making signs 
to him my son hired him to 
conduct him in the desert 
place. So he passed on, being 
often in great danger of drown- 
ing by reason of creeks that 


came in his way, yet prayed © 
God to deliver him, and it | 
pleased his goodness so to do, | 
for before night he came within © 
sight of the boats and was 

taken into one of them, and © 
80 escaped the will of the wild — 
beasts. And drawing towards © 
the chief city of Muscovia, the 


seat of the Emperor, they were . 


all to leave the water and travel 
by land, for want of sufficient 
water to carry their boats. 


Thus then there were hired 
for them mares of that country, 7 


whose trotting was so hard 


that all, saving my son, had © 
blood shaken from them, some — 


at the nose and some at the 
ears. 


So my lord, returning and © 
being come home, would say © 
“Mr Hick- 7 
man, you have a son that you © 
may send to what country © 


to my husband : 


you will. He will endure all 
hardness. We were thus and 
thus handled by riding on the 


hard trotting mares: but he 


only endired them without 
harm.” 
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